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PREPAC!E. 



SEVERAL years ago, Mr* Burnett^ a Scot- 
tii^h gentleman, among other instances of 
distinguiished munificence, which have ren- 
dered it impracticable to comply with his 
own earnest wish of keeping his naxne 
concealed*, bequeathed premiums of the 
sums of twelve hundred and four hundred 
pounds, for two Treatises upon the follow- 
ing sulgect : " The Evidence that there is 
a Being aU^-powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom every Thing exists; and particu- 
larly to obviate Difiiculties regarding the 

* A more detailed memoir of this gentleman has 
been pr^ared by Di% Brown, Professor of Divinity, 
iond Principal of Marischal College in Aberdeen ; and 
is prefixed to his Treatise on the same subject, to which 
the premium of twelve hundred pounds was adjudged* 
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Wisdom and the Goodness of the Deity j 
and this, in the first place, from Consi- 
derations independent of written Revela- 
tion ; and in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord Jesus : and from 
the whole, to point out the Inferences 
most necessary for, and useful to Man- 
kuid/* The Ministers of the established 
Church, and the Principals and Professors 
of King^s and Marischal colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the Trustees of the Testator, 
were appointed to nominate three Judges 
who should decide upon the comparative 
merits of the Treatises that might be laid 
before them, with sealed mottos, by the 1st 
of January 1814. 

In this libei'ality the following Treatise 
ori^ated, to whicli the premium of ^400 
was awarded by the judges chosen accord- 
ing to the instructions of the Testator; 
namely, the late Professor Gerard, whose 
death the university has since had to la- 
ment, and Professors Hamilton and Glen* 
juie, of Aberdeen. 



PREFACB, Vii 

The first view of the subject thus pro- 
posed for consideration, presents the ap- 
pearance of a country, eveiy spot of 
which is appropriated and pre-occupied. 
The EVIDENCES of religion, it is true, were 
not the earliest objects of British theo- 
logy. The great divines who led the Re- 
formation, and those who followed their 
steps during the first half of the succeed- 
ing century, were chiefly employed in 
clearing the majestic fabric of Christianity, 
from the- weeds and rubbish by which it 
had been so long obscured. Attention is 
first due to those within the Church : it 
was, therefore, for some time a sufficient 
labour to extricate the true doctrines of 
the Gospel from the errors which had long 
overi-un them : and when a right faith had 
been once laid as a foundation, and an 
Apostolical worship established, to raise 
upon it that pure and holy practice which 
is its fit and proper ornament, instead of 
that lax and compromising morality which 
is the decisive condemnation of the church 
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of Rome^ and the invet^ate scandal of it^ 
professors^ 

When, however^ the genius of thk il- 
hisbious age had set up the Pifotestai^ 
feith, and the rule of life belc«iging to it, 
on an immoveable basis, the attention wais( 
naturally directed, in the next place, to 
those vnthout the pale of Christia^ty^ 
Accordingly, its agreement iri all pointSj,; 
with the universal tenets of natural reli-^ 
gion ; the insufl&cieiicy, at the same time^ 
of natural religion both to inforin -and to 
sanction J the acquaintance we derive from 
reason with the Creator and his attributes, 
and the conformity of the appearance of 
the universe with the conclusions at Which 
reason arrives : these subjects erf perpe- 
tual interest have called forth talents wor* 
thy of their importance, and have received 
an accession of light from learning, genius, 
and industry, through the successive gene- 
rations of Stillingfleet, Clarke, Butler, 
Warburton, and Paley. 

If it is hopeless to look out for a va- 
5 
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fiant 3{iot fn a dii^rict. so fully ciecuiHed, 
the next olgect is to fix uf)on grouad whidi 
stands most in need of farther eidtiva^ 
tion *. This yiew of the subject determin- 
ed me, among the various lines of argu- 
ment which all tend to the same point, to 
rest my principal evidence of the existence 
of the Creator, upon the credibility of 
the Mosaic records of the creation. Nei- 
ther does it appear that the most lin&n* 
swerable argument, or irrefragable demon*- 
strdtion, can produce a conviction at all 
comparable to that which arises from A 
jBrm belief that the fact in question has 
Jbeen made known to us by revelation. 

I am aware that it may be iirged a^ 
en objectipn to this plan, that it carr^ 
lis away from natural theology. But, 
If ft dpe^ so. We ^re onjy following the 

♦ Wlwn tfee ;^aii of tHs iwbrk was arrwigftd, aod the 
first part of it written, Dr. Graves's learned Discourses 
on the Pentateuch had not appeared ; nor Dr. Ireland^s 
equally able Lectures on Cfiristianity and Pa^ftism 
iXIQipflired, J , 
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course to which the subject itself nmst 
lead every reflecting mind. That there is 
^ Creator, 

All Nature cries aloud in all her works ; 

but N^^ture, though she aiways proclaimed 
the same truth, yet spoke in vain to the 
sages of antiquity, who either altogether 
failed to interpret her language, or suflFered 
the still whisper of '' Divine Philosophy' ' 
to be lost amidst the various bustle of the 
world. It is true, we understand astro- 
nomy better than Thales or Pythagoras, 
and natural history and anatomy better 
than Aristotle or Galen : the treatises of 
IRay, or Derham, or Paley, could not 
have been written two thousand years 
ago : but the ancients, imperfect as their 
sciences were, ki^w more than enough of 
the harmony and design of the universe, 
to draw out an unanswerable argument 
from final causes: and, in point of fact, 
they did draw out both that and other 
ailments so far as to leave ue indisput^ 
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able pifaaf that the God of natural theo- 
logy will never be any thing more than 
the dumb idol of philosophy : neglected 
by the philosopher himself, and unknown 
to the multitude; acknowledged in the 
eloset, and foi^otten in the world. 

The real use of Natural Theology, is 
to show the strong probability of that 
being true which revelation declares. For, 
when Natural Theology has told all her 
story, the reasonable question presses us 
still. Has, then, the Creator, whose e^dst- 
ence you point out so clearly, maintained 
no communication with this visible emana- 
tion of his power ? Has he revealed no 
commands, and prescribed no worship to 
the human race? Then he remains the 
inactive deity of philosophic theism * : 
* the indifferent spectator of the crimes, the 
virtues, the cares, and the sorrows* of 
mankind : 

* The doctrine pf Socrates ofiords die only mateml 
exception. 



A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; i • \ 

Atoms or Systems into ruin hurfd. 

And now h bufbUe Imrst^ $tnd Bd# a ^ifSmL 

TRte tnlth is, however, thftt tb d^iscteitd 
froin the height to which w6 Mve befett 
gradually tdis6d bjr ReVelatioil, kitd^as^^ 
BtiH upon the level of iirikssistefd rifidson, 
would be impossiMe if it weife deafrabl^I 
and unprofitable even if it wete t>6s*tble; 
It wotild be impossible, because tW ifkyk 
of kiiowledge which Revelatioti has gehe*^ 
l^y diffiised will impenceptibiy pentetrilte, 
however thick a veil wiS may chi^bse t^ 
Spread before our eyes - and it woiild bfe 
unprofitable, because, as I have already 
hinted, philbsdphy may silence atheism, 
but will never command practical obe-^ 
dieiice, or insph^e practical devotion *, 

* " The bounds of this knowledge are, that it sufficeth 
4© convinc5e atheism, but not to inform reli^on; and there? 
fore there was never mirade wrought by (Jpd tcJ convert 
^n atheist, because the light of nature qiight have led 
)iim to confess ^ God ; but miracles have been wrought 
la convert idcdaters and the superstitious bd:Auge no 
light of nature extendeth to declare the will, and true 
worship of God,*" 3acon^s Adv^cem^nt of Lea^rni^g. 
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PREFACE* !dii 

Wh^i« Reason, howevCT, leaves na^ 
Revelatioii takes us up; andiurnishei^^iis 
with a record of the creation, preserved 
by the wisdom, and authenticated by the 
power, of the Creator: and although. .it 
has sometimes been fashionable to attack 
Christianity, as Paley expresses it, through 
the sides of Judaism, it will, I trust,, ap* 
pear to a candid inquirer, no less morally 
impossible for the early Hebrew writing!^ 
to have been forged, than for the Gospd 
itself to have been fabricated by its first 
teachers : and a difficulty no less inexpli- 
cable to account for the existence of the 
Jewish law and religion, independently of 
the fact's which are attested in the Penta- 
teuch ; than for the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, independently of the miracles and 
resurrection of the Messiah. To bring 
into popular view the nature and extent of 
this argument, is the principal object of 
the first of the following volumes. 

In the second volume I have endea- 
voured to obviatie those difficulties regard- 
VOL. I. b 



ing the trisdom and goodness of tihie C&'ea- 
tor^ ^hich aAse^feom the existence otphy- 
ideal and > moral evil, ^ese diflBteidties 
have beoi deemed importaitt foy i^fledtiog 
persons in all ages : and some supMckil 
writers, though professing to afckftowfed^ 
the Power and Intelligence displayed M 
the creation, have ventured to blaspheme 
the MORAL attribute of the Ddty^^ oii the 
groimd of the guilt and ignoi'ance, tiie 
poverty and wretchedness, with whidl the 
world abounds. 

But the subject has beenmiade still 
more interesting, since it has befti' rfecieirtl^r 
and dearly proved, that the greater part of 
these evils are the necessary conseijuence 
of a cause universally operating, viz. the 
jnatural tendency of mankind to* increase 
in a quicker ratio than th^ subsiiit^iiGe. 
So that it becomes- Mmost ^hopel^s to 
expect any material diminution of;- the de- 
gree of evil actually exi^ng j i ai£d the fen-, 
putation may now appear to attach iipon 
the divm^ onjtoanees, i^Qh WflS fonne?!^ 
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cast Upon accidental inconveniences, or 
human institutions. On this account it 
seemed peculiarly desirable to inquu-e, if 
possible, intp the final cause of that pro- 
vision for replenishing the world, which is 
icQown to be so universally active, and has 
engaged of late years so much attention ; 
and to show that the present and actual 
state of the world is not only consistent 
with the wisdom and goodness of God, . 
but aflfords perpetual testhnony of both. 

In the prosecution of this attempt, I 
have not ventured to take the Christian 
Revelation as the groundwork of my argu- 
ment, because, that being granted, any 
treatise upon the divine attributes would 
be supelrfluous : at the same time I should 
consider it" equally absurd and miprofit- 
able to argue 'in this age, and in this 
country, as if we were really as much in 
the dark respecting the counsels of God, 
i^the T>bject of man's existence, as So- 
crates ot Cicero. The experiment of vin- 
dicating the nioral administration^ of tlie 

t) 2 
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universe without the help of a future 
state, has been suflBiciently tried. The 
necessity of general laws, or the imper- 
fection of matter, or the inevitable con- 
sequences of human liberty, or the degrees 
of perfection of possible worlds, may serve 
by turns to exercise, or amuse, or perplex 
the reasoning powers of a few philosophers. 
But something more satisfactory must con- 
fute the sceptic ; something more consola- 
tory nmst soothe the afflicted; some^ 
thing more irresistible must arm the mo- 
ralist. It is easy for a philosophical Em- 
peror to exclaim, " O world, all things 
are suitable to me which are suitable to 
thee. Nothing is too early or too late for 
me which is seasonable for thee. All is 
fruit to me which thy seasons bring forth. 
From thee are all things ; in thee are all 
things ; for thee are all things.'^ But the 
voice of the multitude will still reply: 
Why must our poverty contribute to ano- 
ther's prosperity? Why must Epictetus 
be depressed, that Epaphroditus may be 
elevated? Cannot Qnuupotence provide 
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general good, except at the expense of in- 
dividual misery ? 

* The truth is, that Reason and Reve- 
lation mutually support and assist each' 
other in contemplating the justice and 
goodness of the Deity, no less than in as- 
certaining the fact of the creation. If we 
look to this world alone, we see indispu- 
table benevolence, and are convinced ; we 
see indisputable evil, and are confounded. 
We argue, that " if there's a power above 
us, he must delight in virtue; and that 
wHch he delights in, must be happy;'' 
but the question still recurs, does not the 
actual appearance of the world disprove 
this rational conclusion ? 

On this account, it was a sound and 
excellent judgment, which directed that 
the attributes of the Deity should be 
treated of, ", in the first place, from con- 
siderations independent of written Reve- 
lation ; and in thp second place, from the 
Revelation of Jesus CMst.'' Natural 
reason conducts us to the doors of the 
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temple; -but he, who would penetrate 
farther, and behold in their just propbr- 
tiojas 4he gr^atnesi^ and majesty of the 
3>eity within, miist consent to be led by 
Bev^laliion. No other guide can enter the 
sanctuaj^ m Tvhich He resides^ or read the 
boqk in which His counsels are, written. 
Indeed, I^ feel, that in pursnin^ those 
counsels . through the intricate paths of 
natural anji moral evil, though with the 
li^ht of Revelation before me, I haye^ 
sometimes ventured upon dangerous 
ground. 'But wherever sceptics dare to 
tread,, the firm behever of Revelation 
need not be afraid to follow; in full con- 
fidence that every just research into the 
laws by which the moral man is regulated, 
as weU as every fresh discovery in the 
constitution of the natural world, will 
tend eventually to illustrate the majesty 
of that Being, whose eternal counsels 
direct the whole, and fi-om. whom the 
will and the power to search out tlwse 
counsels ultimately proceed. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



I HAVE availed myself of the present op- 
portunity to make occasional corrections 
and additions throughout the Work : and 
in particular I have attempted to do more 
justice to the argument arising from the 
Principles of Hebrew Morality, Chap. III. 
Sect. vii. in Vol. I.; and to state more 
clearly my view of the Principle of Popula- 
tion, in Part II. : but the alterations are by 
no means of such a nature or extent as to 
depreciate the First Edition. 

Eton, 
Febtwry 18, 1818. 
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PART I. 

ON THE EVIDENCES OF A CREATION, 

CHAPTER L 

On the Opinion cf the Eternity 0f ihe 
World. 

It appeared to Hume that Milton has 
justly represented Adam, when rising at 
once, in Paradise, and in the full perfec- 
tion of his senses, as astonished at the 
glorious appearances of nature, the heaven, 
the air, the earth, Ids own organs and 
members; and led by the contemplation of 
them to ask, whence this wonderfid scene 
arose* ? , And it is somewhat curious, that 
an ancient philosopher, in a well-^knowu 

* NMural History of Reliigion, sect 1. 
VOL. I. S 
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passa^ of similar tendency, has furnished 
us with the answer which the scene would 
suggest to him : " If it were jwssible that 
persons who had long lived in subterrane- 
ous habitations, and had enjoyed only a 
vague report of the existence and power 
of the gods, should suddenly emei^e into 
the light and lustre of the world we in- 
habit, they would no sooner behold the 
earth, and sea, and sky, or understand 
the regular order of the seasons and the 
vastness of the heavenly hodies, than they 
would at once acknowledge both the ex- 
istence of superiOT powCTS, and that these 
wondero were of tiieir creation*/' 

This seems reasonable ; and yet, if it is 
iso, whence comes Atheisiti? and why have 
not these wonders uniformly had the effect 
of leading mankind to the discovery and 
contemplation of the Supreme Being? 

It may atfbrd some explanation of this, 
to djserve, thftt mankind do not rise, like 

* Quoted 1^ Cicaro, Nat. Deor. ii/87; as if fixna 
Aristotle. If the fragment were really from a work of 
Anstotle, it could not ori^naUy hkve been intended to 
convey his own sentiments. 
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AdaSxif in Paradise, !n the fidl peffection 
pf tbdr faculties. The magnificent fabric 
of the iiniva:iM3 which is before our eyes 
from our infancy^ and gradually compre- 
hoided as the intellect e^qiaads, loses ii» 
eSect upon the luind; but wouid stoike us 
with irresistible conviction, if all the 
beauty, variety, and regularity of tibe wq^ld 
opened upon us at once, when the powers 
tf the understanding were capaUe of ap-- 
preciating them. To a certain degree, this 
may account for the indifference with whidi 
mankind in all ages have been apt to stu*- 
vey the wonderful scene around them, and 
their relation to its Author. 

There are many ages during which w# 
haive little reec^ left of the progress of the 
JmmanmiQd. But according to the ear^ 
liest wixtii^ we have received from Greece, 
the country with which we are best ac- 
quaanted, it does not appear that for a 
length of time, the beings which wcfre 
teimed Gods were considwed otherwise* 
Ithan as parts of the general system ; or tha| 
any notiim had been attained of a Creator, 
i^pon whose fiat the universe depended. 
Kor ought we to wwider that men^ in that 

B 2 
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ttide period of chdlizatioil, should not 
have been led to fonn rationaV ideas of a 
Creator from the works of the creation; k 
it is an inference which the great mass df 
mankind would never draw, if left to then- 
own reflections. Simple as the analogical 
I'easoning from effect to cause, from con- 
trivance to a contriver, may seem, still it 
is reasoning, and, as such, it is thebusi^ 
liess of a mind in some degree improved, 
and abstracted from sensible objects- In 
the first stages of society there are no such 
minds; and it is no more surprising that, 
by the great body of mankind in every 
age, the world is seen and mhabited with- 
out exciting awe and admiration, than that 
a peasant who finds himself placed by the 
fortune of his birth in any particular coun- 
try, should be little solicitous about its his- 
tory, antiquity, or earliest founders* 

As soon, however, as the progress of 
civilization had improved reason, and^ven 
opportunity for reflection, the existence and 
origin of the world presented the first and 
most interesting object of inquiry. The 
earliest sages that w^ hear of as engaged 
at all in philosophical speculation, turiied 
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their attention to physics, and tbe expla- 
nation of the appearance of the natural 
world*. It was then that the question was 
first started, How, at whose order, and to 
what end, this universp derived its form 
and beiQg : a question which proved thd 
most fruitful theme of disputation among 
the ancient philosophers ; which, even in 
the dark ages, however frivolous the per-^ 
plexities to which it gave rise, stiH served 
to keep alive the spark of ratiocination j 
and which, since the revival of literature, 
has employed alike the pen of authors 
most distinguished for wit and learning, fi^ 
genius 9nd Ipgical precision. 

To this interesting problem, one of the 
three following answers must necessarily 
be returned; 

I. Either the world must have existed 
from'etemity the same; 

JI. Or it was formed by chance, at 
qiomie vnassigned period, out of pre^exist^ 
i»g materials; 

* See Adam Smith's account of this. Wealth of Na-? 
tions, vol. iii. book v. chap. !• Also Stewart^s Elssays, 
jP^elim. Disse^ x^. 
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III. Or it was created by an oniilipo* 
tent and intelligent Being. 

Hie two first of these opinions it tnl! 
be enough to glance at very slightly; It 
seems to be now both generally and justly 
considered, that what ctm be done by me-» 
taphysies, upon this great subject, has al* 
ready been done so com;detely, as toleli^ve 
Mtt]e for these later days except the repe- 
tition of points which have been long ago 
established, or the gleaning of ai^umentift 
winch earlier disputants abandoned fts not 
woT&i taking. T^e great difference he^ 
tween metaphysical and moral reasoning is, 
that the former is a mine that is quickly 
exhausted, while the latter is continually 
deriving fresh supplies from the progressive 
advance of our physical or historical re- 
searches. The question as to the eternity 
of the world, however, is strictly m^aphy* 
sical, and can only be met by metaphysic&l 
arguments; as such, therefore, I should 
leave it altogetha* in the powerM bands of 
Locke, and Clarke, and Wcdiaston, if it 
did not stand in the way of a more con- 
sistent and rational belief, and on that ac-» 
count require some short consideration. 
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Whether we adopt the Egyptian or 
Mosaic chronology; whether we snqipose 
our globe to be six nrillion or six thousand 
years old, it is of all truths tlmt depend 
upon reason the most obvious, that some- 
thing must have existed from etanity. 
Perhaps this is the only truth established 
by metaphysics which no sophist has been 
subtle or hardy enough to impugn. It is 
not, therefore, surprising, that the appa- 
rent simpEcity of supposing the worid it- 
self to have been that eternal thing, shcmld 
have disposed philosophers to the eariy 
adoption of such a tenet. It was, in fkct, 
an extensive c^inion among^ the ancients, 
and has been the chief resource of modern 
iitheists. 

In the statement of the system there 
are some shades of difference. Arfetotle, 
for example, whilst he held that the world 
was neither produced, b^ ia capalde oi 
corruption, but is one and ev^^rlas^ng, ae^ 
Imtiwledged, at the same time, the neces- 
sity of some intervening power, to give 
motion to Uiat which is itself inert and 
immovable. The generality of the foUow- 

b4 
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en ♦ of this system, however, have main- 
tained, in the words of the ancient philo- 
sopher, that Godf, the active and eficient 
eatisey aifid matter^ are so essentially vmiet^y 
as to be otie and the same; or, according to 
his modern disciple J, that there is pnly anp 
substance in nature^ endowed with infinitj^ 
attributes, and, amongst them, with ex.- 
tension and thought. 

The prei^nt age does not so mueli rer 
:quire to be set free frpm error, as to be 
.^em|nde4 pf truth. We should be ill emr 
ployed in drawing fropa their obscurity the 
doctrines of Spinoza, in order to employ 
a^inst them at. ^ny length the arguments 
by which the reasoners of his own time 
either demonstrated the falsehood of his 
premises, or the c^bsurdity of his conclu- 
sions §, Professing to plear from ijts >difl5r 

* Ocellus Lacanus, if his jargon deserves the name 
of system : Zenb afterwards more dearly ; who was fol- 
lowed, with spme shad^ pf verbal difference, by the 
Eleatics and Peripatetics: Pliny, lib.ii. cap. 1, .very e¥r 
plicitly: and Spinoza, with most of the modem atli^i^s* 

f Diog. L^ert. Jib. yii. 

J Spinoza. See Bayle, vol v. p. 299. 

§ Particularly Clarke, in answer to Spinoza; and 
dykes on Natural and Revved Reli^on, in answer to 
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eikies the reieeived system of theology^ he 
introduced hia own with axioms which 
shock our reason^ and directly oppose, our 
naturial judgment *. It will onjy be neces- 
»ary to hint concisely at a few of the ^ ab- 
surd conclusions to which his principles 
lead, in ord^ to show that we ere justified 
in looking farther than the hypothesis of ; 
the world's eternity for a satisfactory ex- 
planation of its presept existenc^^ 

I. Thp notion Whiph our senses present 
to us respecting the world, leads us to con- 
sider it as consistiog qi a^ infinite numl](fr 
of p^rts^ subservient^ perhaps, to one gi)p- 
ther, and to a certain degree mutually de- 
pendent, but still, as existences, perfectly 
and i^^sentially ^tinct; collected, fts a 
number of individuals may be collected to- 
gether ; but not united, as the members of 
the same individual. Those, however, 
whp argue for the eternity of the world, 
comprehend all this infinite variety of 
parts, in. one sole^ u^ivprsal^ and ft^ifial 

ToIaiKH wk) adopted the saaie 3jr3t^m> tinder the title of 
The Pantheistic Scheme. 
' P Bayfe, vol v. p, %\i. 



snbsiance. If by substance they here im- 
dei^tftnd merely the imaginary support of 
the numerous attributes and qualities which 
are found in the world, substance is mam* 
festly not a real existence, but an abstract 
t^m ; of Mrhich, as it has no archetype io 
nature, it is impossible for us to form any 
accurate or definite idea. 

But the system involves, at least, ttns 
absurdity; that whatever can be affirmed 
or denied of any of the parts of this com- 
pound sufefirtance, must be affirmed or de- 
nied of the whole; and, whatever can be 
suffered or f^ by any of the parts, must be 
felt and suffered by the whole ; must equally 
affect God and man, bodies oi^anized or 
nnoi^nized, animate or inanimate matteri 
Such consequences could never be admitted 
by any reasonable being; arid such premises 
could never have been laid down, except 
under shelter g( the ambiguities of lan- 
guage, which soriletimes renders substance 
^an abstract term, coined for the conve^ 
nience of the understanding, and some- 
times gives it a real ocistence as body ^. 

* This Femark is sufficiently justified by tbe observa«> 
tionof Hobbe? so frequently quoted: — ** Incorporeal swb* 
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II. When, however, we havepfroceeded 
*o far as to conceive the nnivfefse as one 
individual substance, the attributes with 
which it must be endowed will be no les* 
embarrassing than its first existence. For^ 
it is too plain to be denied, that whatever 
we find to exist, must be dwived from the 
independent Being that existed from eta:* 
nity. It follows, that this independent 
Being must either have possessed in him- 
self whatever exists, or must have had the 
power of producing it. We find, however, 
sense and motion to exist; and if that 
eternal thing is the world itself, there is no 
other source to which we can refer the 
origin of sense and motion. 

Now, without attempting to define 
matter or mind, and only taking the evi- 
dence of our senses for the existence of the 
former, it is surely safe to affirm that we 
find in ourselves, and observe in other ani- 
mals, in some in an equal, in others in an 
inferior degi'ee, a power of sensation and 

stance, are words, which, when joined together, destroy 
leadi otber.^ An observation, solely founded on th« am- 
bigui^ of the word substance. 
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reflection, aad a power of moving oursdlves 
and other thiols. We find in the world 
pther bodies, which are to all appearance 
jBntirely without the sensitive or reflecting 
power, and are certainly incapable of spon- 
taneous motion. It has, therefore, been 
pretty generally concluded, that animals 
endued with these qualities, owe their su^ 
periority over the other bodies which are 
. without them, and which we' term inani- 
mate, to the exclusive possession of an im- 
material substance, which philosophers 
baye called spirit; and that there are, in 
fact, two sorts of beings in the world, co- 
gitative and incp^tative, corporeal and 
spiritual. . 

This differpncp Js altogether denied by 
those who assert the universe to be one 
substance. " The same matter,'' they ^-t 
firm*, " crystallizes in the mineral, vege^ 
tates in the plant, lives and is organized in 

♦ Aca^emjcal Questi(«js, p. 2§1, pi ceq.: a book^ of 
wliich the precise object is not declared ; but in which the 
old atheistic and sceptical arguments are brought again 
into view, according to their several systems, with copsi- 
"derable labour, and placed in as popular a light as their 
pature allows? 
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the brute, feels, thinks, and reasons in 
man. Thoughts and sentiments proceed 
from peculiar distributions of atoms in the 
human brain; and as necessarily residt 
from its organization, as the forms and 
modes of being, in inferior creatures, result 
fjpom the peculiar disposition and arrange^ 
ment of their component particles, and the 
properties inherent in these. The reason 
why a stone falls to the ground, and the 
reason why the globe of the earth turns on 
its axis, are equally to be found in the book 
of nature. In man, the machinery is more 
wonderful, and the motion more compli- 
cated, than in any other creatiu^e. Hence, 
is his superiority in the scale of existence ; 
and hence, too, result all his faculties of 
thinking and acting.'" 

It might be sufficient merely to ask, 
whether these passages contain a more sa-* 
tisfactory explanation of the phenomena of 
thought and motion, than to suppose that 
the " first thinking Being,'' namely, a God 
distinct from the visible world, " should 
have communicated to certain systems of 
created senseless matter, put together as^ 
he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, per* 

2 
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ception, and thought ^/' But it is impoir 
tibia not to observe in addition^ that the 
ai^ument involves a confusion between the 
meclianical laws of matter, and the spon* 
taneous motion of animate nature. Iq 
order to establish the pretended anidogy, 
the motion of a stone, and of the globe <^ 
the earth, ought either to be vohmtaryj or 
that of man, ami other living animals, to 
be necessary^ and determined by prescribed 
laws. Man is subject to the laws which 
gov^n matter in the same way as other 
bodies are subject to them, and is coii^ned 
to the earth by thieu* influence ; but man is 
endued with a faculty altogether distinct 
and separate, which is totally wantmjg to 
mioi^^anized matter. The difference be* 
tween the power of beginmi^ motion, and 
passive inactivity; between inward con- 
sciousness and sliij^ish insensibility, is not 
soeh as to be hastily accounted for by the 
different situation 6f the primary atcons of 
the same material substance. We are re* 
dirced therefore to the dilemma of suppose 
irtgy either that the whole universe is cm^ 
co^tative, sentient being, as some hav9 

^ Locke, Essay oa Hunum Understanding, vol. U. p. 16X 
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affirmed, i)ut5 1 think, without mudi ccmn* 
tenaaee from reason and our natural appi^e-^ 
heniuons; or of embracing the manifest 
absurdity, that the one universal substance 
is endued with attributes which are want- 
ing to many <^ the parts of which it is 
eon]|>osed^. 

IIL It will be sufficient to point out 
one other inadnuMiUe c<N)cli}si<m Desalting 
h<m the hypothesis now imder eonsid^* 
^Kioni. If the univeree itself is the first 
eternal Being, its existence is necessary, as 
metaphysicians speak; and it mmrt be pos^ 
sessed of afl those qualities which are in*- 
separable from necessary esast^ice. Of 
this nature are immutability^ and perfec- 
tion. For, diange is the attribute of im*- 
peilbction; and imperfection is incompa- 
tible with that Being, which is, as the hy- 
pothesis affirms, independent, and tlttre- 
fore ean have no possible source €$ imper- 
fection. To suppose, therefore, of the first 
independent Being, that it could have ex- 

* ^^ As substance camnot exist without all its attn» 
butes, so extension must always exist with thought.*^ Ac. 
Quest 2S7. The ifecessary inference is not added, that 
thought must always exist With extension. 
3 
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iBted otherwise than it is, is no less coil-^ 
trary to the idea of necessity, with wWeh 
we set out, than to suppose it not to 
exist at all^i 

Now, it is justly observed by Lotike^, 
that " the one general specific conception' 
of matter makes us speak of it as one 
tiling; yet really all matter is hot one 
mdependent tiling, neither is there any 
such thing existing as one material being, 
or any single body that we know or can 
conceive/' It is manifestly plain, as ha» 
been already hinted, that what we term the 
material world is made up of an infinite 
number of parts. But as the whole is^ 
supposed et^nal, independent, self-exist-* 
ent, so must aU the parts exist independ- 
ently f. And as it has been declared a 
contradiction to suppose of the whole, that 
it should have existed different fromt what 
it is, so is it no less absurd to suppose the 

* Vol. a: p. 344. 

-f Thus Ocellus Lucanus : " The world having been 
eternal, it is necessary that the things existing in it, and. 
the parts of it, viz. the heaven, earth, and air, must 
Bave been eternal: for, of these the world itself coo- 

sists."* 
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different existence of aHy of the parts, 
" since all variety or difference of existence 
must needs arise from some external cause, 
and be dependent upon it, and proportion- 
able to the efficacy of that cause, whatso- 
ever it be/' 

How contrary the very form and ap- 
pearknce of the world is to this notion of 
necessity, need not be much insisted upon. 
Many parts of it are, in fact, annually un- 
dergoing the greatest changes. Probably 
no theorist can be found hardy enough to 
assert of particular lakes or seas, or moun- 
tains, even that they did fexist, much less 
that they must have existed necessarily, 
and have borne the form they bear at pre- 
sent, from eternity. Yet, if you take 
these qualities away from individual parts 
of the universe, a Socratic disputant may 
stick close to the concession, and gra- 
dually deny them of the whole *. Can we 
conceive it otherwise than arbitrary, whe- 

♦ Sykes has done this : " If the universe is God, 
ererj part of him, except what constitutes space, may be 
conceived not necessary, and yet the whole is necessary. 
Can any idea be more self-contradictory than this?^ 
Ch. iv. 

VOL. I. C 
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:yi^F our eaiih should be attended by n 
§aQg^ moon, or be Burrounded by as many 
satellite^ as Jupiter or Saturn? But if the 
vmJA be mceasari^ existent, these thuigs 
^e x^ arbitrary, but governed by the 
same immutable necessity by which the 
World itself exists : unless it can be denied 
that to su]^>ose the possibility of alteration 
in that which exists necessarily, involves a 
contradiction, *and is absurd. 

Thesse cursory observations are suffi- 
eiient to show that, the doctrine of the 
world's eternity is embarrassed by olgec- 
tions which forcibly urge us. to seek some 
forther explanaition, of the phenomena by 
which we are surrounded. K it be asked, 
what advantage can be expected &om 
bringing the subject back at all to meta* 
physics ; a sort of argument which an Alci- 
phron njay say at last *^ he has always 
found dry and jejune, imsuited to his way 
of thinking, which may perhaps puzzle, 
but will never convince him*;'^ I would 
reply, that there is some advantage in 

* See Berkeley, Minute Philos. vol. ii. p. 445, 
quarto edit. 
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showing that, to whichever side we turn^ 
insurmountable difficulties oppose us, till 
we admit the agency of an intelligent im- 
.material Creator ; whose presence in the 
system at once dispels the cloud, and dif* 
fus^s the only hght which on a subject so 
far removed from our comprehensions as 
the oreation of the world, our wiBdm are 
eapafofo of receiving. It will not be de« 
nied» that if metaphysical speculations 
were ai^erse to the existence of such a 
Beittg, the positive evidence which asserted 
it wcmkd require extraordinary strength 
and cogency. It is reasonable therdbre 
to expect, that whatever historical or pro* 
bable evidence we may her^ifker find in fa- 
vour of the existence of a Creator, should 
derive at least as much additional force 
from the concurrence of metaphysical ar- 
gumentss, Bs it would be deprived of, if 
snob researches terminated in the contrary 
eotodnsion. 



c 2 
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regular and haraaonious OTder of the w«rld$ 
and thirdly^ that the seeds jof the plaote 
aad animals which adorn and inhalHt the 
earth, sprung up spontaneo«isIy among the 
atoms of which it is composed ^. But as 
the word Chance has been sometimes re* 
peated in modem days as if it weie really 
something m<M*e than an unmeaning smd 
unphilosophical term; it will be proper 
very briefly to show how entirely we must 
oppose all the deduction c^ i^eason and 
daily experience, if we for a mcHnent re* 
move £rom our system the operation anj^ 
agency of intelligent desogn. 

It is received as an indisputable truth, 
and argued and acted upon as such iu the 
commonest oce0*tences in life^ as well at 
m the highest researches of philosophy), 
that a regular and certain effiBct must be 
referred to th6 operation of a (Mnite add 
sufficient cause: that wlmtever steadily 
acts to produce a particular end, mt»t be 
plaimed and directed by intdMgent con^ 
trivaace. It results from this habitual con- 

* How much of die same censure is justly iqqplicable 
to the organic molecules of Buffbn, has been observed by 
Palej, Nat. TheoL chap. SS. 
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vicUdn, Uiat ehance h mvkr called in to 
els^lain any of ttofe exfa-aordiriaify *pjpear- 
ilii6eft <^ datum, however much they^may 
baffle the ihc^iries of phUoBol^y. We 
hiavts ^ ftuoailkir instance of this, in the 
strata which compose the eaJrt,h. Tb^e 
strata have been examined to a consider- 
abk d^th) tttid dt'efoifud toltenoMJek^imes 
rkoiizotitally, as if they had sunk gimduafiy 
^ttd r^uteyly aicbc»rding to thefar {q)^^c 
levity ; b»t, varying in other plioas torn: 
tMs regular "direction) they bb66tpevpei[di' 
<e^atly> or proceed i^vwlu^, bnd iaoiiite 
■at diflei^ent angles to tb6 horiitoB. . llidse 
■t^AtJa., .too, consist of metHis, -minoeabl, 
itbn«», sandis, earth, Waters, sbd matters 
isi etefy Idnd, without tiie i^htiest »pp6Mr- 
l^dife <^ o»ter : aad ^ose bombkittkicMls 
itBi9e been diiMiOveted ^i4idi seein most 
p^tf^idng, aQ»i it^^concilable with tite 
tfioial laws oi naneral 'bodleB. Abctn^- 
ii^iy, theoaries have be^ ingemoniily il»ttt- 
ed>md €a^9aiy defendled^ and whltst tkie 
party ehdeKvours' to acconmt forlh6 phe- 
soikiena fix)ili the effi^ots of ttqtieoas «olit< 
.tion, the Vulcanists have taken no less 
pains to explain them fey the hypothesis of 
subterraneous fire, and a state of iusioii. 

c 4 
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Why all this labour ? Throughout thfe na- 
tural world perhaps we shall find nothiug 
which bears so strong an appearance of 
accidental concurrence; yet no cme is 
hardy enough to interpose chanoe as a so- 
lution of the difficulty. 

The properties of the sea furnish us 
tilth anotha* illustration. It is evident* 
^that unkss it were preserved by its motmi 
and saltness from pntrefacticm, it Would 
abound with those unwholesome exhala-* 
tions which we find in the neighbourhood 
of stagnant pools and watws. We have 
here a reason, why it is desirable that the 
: sea idiould have saltness and motion; but 
not why it becomies possessed of them. 
Numerous theories have therefore been de- 
^vised, though hitherto with little succesis, 
to account for its salthei^ : and notwith- 
standing many difficulties which embarrass 
the explanation df the tides firom tAm moon's 
attraction, we readily acquiescf in tl^ ac- 
count of their regularity*. It is not aicw^ 
to say, that the ooesui nmst either have 

♦ Those at least who do not, think themselves bound 
to }Mropose a substitute: as St Pierre, Etudes de la 
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been sweet or salt, and chances to be salt; 
that it must either have been in motion or 
at rest, and chances to be in motion : our 
inquiries prove our universal s^nsie of the 
necessity of some adequate cause; Biit 
while we expect a reason to be assigned 
for the regular movem^it and brmy pro* 
perties of the sea, it would be the base^ 
inconsiirtency to attribute to chance alone 
the fact, that it does possei^ those pro^^ 
perties which it is necessary it sbDuld 
possess, lest the atmosphere should be 
rendered unfit for the respiration of aht- 
mala so coi^stituted as the inhabitants nof 
the world 

We scrutinize with accurate and attei>- 
tive research the secret prcM^ess of erapora* 
tion^ rarefaction, and condensation-; and 
-the admission of a latent poww, cm* occuH 
prineiple, is reserved as the last refege of 
our ignorance. Accordingly an assignable 
reason has been discovered, from the 
known properties of fluid bodies, why the 
vapour from springs and seas and rivers 
should ascend, till, having obtained a cer- 
tain height and a certain degree of* con- 

4 
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tteoBation^ it is pte<Hpitat>ed again upon thb 
-earth, iHiich is tfcenee siq)^lied with a re- 
ignlar accession of moisture, and coni»^ 
'ij^irt lert^ty. He tjould not then be 
tM6ugbt an enlightened reasK>ner who wonid 
ffiK^be to bhaliee llie regblar corresp<md- 
^nee betweien tbe various palts of ©Atnre ; 
x)r, ^ould dieiiy that he sees any pro6f of 
/a designing cause, when plasty are «o 
^fenned as to be nourished by the moistutf^ 
ibr tfhieh there is this ctoislaht provLlAon» 
and anhnals so constitnted as to be noioish* 
-ed by the piants thus regulaiiy produced. 
In hts%^ every research, nay every sok^le 
experiment in philosophy, is a practical 
testimony of our general conviction that 
-iMte ib T5onfrrvance at the bottom of every 
' phwy eim^wyi ; and is so fal* a co^xtaticAi 
^of the epicurean atheist, that it shows bim 
to be at vgriaifce Mrith ^he universal experi- 
^enee of nfonkind, on'whidi that c6IIvictio^ 
ts founded. 

it must hot be altogetibel* enitted, thdt 
hi the Works of human ait and ktboor, no- 
thing is evet teft to ehancife. The most ex- 
perteilced carpen^ makes thfe most cod-- 
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fftant use of Ms tnle : tibe okkst wason 
keeps his wall in the perpendicniar by kis 
JSnfe. It is impossible, ninety^-imie times In 
a hundred, to make a eompiete eircle or k 
perfect ecpiare without the tise of uisfera- 
ments. The story of tlie painter^ who. 
When his art had £edled, produced the foam 
of his horse's tnouth by the accidc^ital divsh 
of his brush, has even found a place in his- 
tory. Why is this, but fram am aoemavh 
lated experience, that chaace^ in pealHy, 
does nothing at all fot us? 

This then is the outlhle ctf Ijie argqr 
ment from final, causes against the yraii«e- 
tion of the t^orld from diance. it is tibe 
result of our uniform experiences thatub 
certain effect can be obtained withoutstoae 
regulaar m^ans of coiitrivaiice^ But wlmk* 
e^er part of the universe we «fltMline, froiki 
the minutest insect to tfae noblest miiinsd, 
from the meanest pltot to that Ma^iiiwKftt 
system which the researches of moddtti as- 
tronomers imfold, we tfme the «indaiyi>t«d 
evidence of means corras^ondfchg to ihi^ 
mtended object, and attafaiR^ their 4md. 
Therefore we i^otidude, by a naluiai and 
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iiresistiMe analogy, that a world which e^t* 
.hibits throughout an unbroken chain of 
contrivances and means, is the eflfect not of 
fortuitous concurrence in its constituent 
-parts, whether termed molecules or atoms, 
but of their regidar disposition ; and is the 
work, not of chance, but of an intelligent 
contriver. For, if we should despise the 
philosopher, who told us that even the 
•rudest and most imperfect petrifactions of 
vegetable or animal substances were the 
work of chance : if this is so well acknow- 
ledged, that no one has ever dared to sup- 
-ply the greatest deisaderlita in philosophy, 
^^ich as .the cause (rf polarity in the mag- 
net, by attributing it to acddentd inclina- 
tion ; Mid tlmt it would be deemed legiti- 
nuite proof of hisanity in an architect, if 
-he undertook to produce the meanest cabin 
by. the fortuitous . concurrence of beams 
.and tiles; we must renounce all consist- 
ency of {Minciple, unless we infer that tliis 
world, in which we see so many comphcat- 
:jed and various means all conspiring to ac- 
' feoini^sh their {prescribed purpose, so many 
springs of aelion and motion all coinciding 
in the, mog^t . peifect order, was produced. 
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and only could be produced^ according to 
the regular design of an intelligent Being** 

* If this Chapter had been intended as any thing 
more than a brief statement of the nature of the argu- 
ment from final causes, it would have been necessary of 
course to detail the chief marks of contrivance which the 
world exhibits, which have here been only alluded to in- 
ddentally. But,^in addidon to the numerous volumes 
upon thb suligect, the recent and popular woric of Dn 
Paley seems to render any fresh enumenydon of those 
instances quite superfluous. I do not mean to say that 
the subject is exhausted ; nor indeed can it be, till every^ 
part of the universe is laid open to our inquiry. But 
jperhaps there is some justice in the remark, that it al- 
reiidy labours under disadvantage from its unlimited ex- 
tent. ^^ A sin^e example seems altogether as conclusive 
as a thousand ; and he that cannot discover any traces of 
contrivance in the formation of an eye, will probably re- 
tain his atheism at the end of a whole system of physio- 
logy." Edin. ReV. vd. i. p. S89. 
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CHAPTEE lit 

aii THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF THB 
CREATION OF THE WOBLP^ 

SECT, t 

Jhe Probabiiify thai same Account of tke> 
Creation tvouid be revealed and preserved. 

The preceding survey of two out of t^e 
tliree accounts which have been at differ- 
ent times propoaed to eiplara the phencK 
Baenon of an e»stiiig^ world, though brief 
and rapid, may be sufficient to make it ap- 
pear, that neither its independent eternal 
existence, nor its^ fortuitous production^ 
furnish any thing like a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. In particular, the 
undeniable appearance of innumerable in- 
stances of design throughout the universe 
in all its parts, irreconcilable with our ex- 
perience of accidental effect; and the exisl;- 
ence of sentient beings, endued with a fa- 
culty of voluntary reflection and motion 
which does not belong to unorganLzed or 
mere vegetable matter ; lead ua insensibly 



tQ, th^ only solHftiQB whicjlj r^nMJns tp b« 
addiuce4, th^ opeyatipn of an lBpii«;^er^4 

tc> inquire moie pajrtiei^rly into tlj^ eyir 
cbeQijt^ t^}. m%y ^x^t c^ hv^. s^fiim^. cre% 
tlon^ HI a^ddi^Q? iq t^^ i»€dde9ita4l probal^ir 
lity arising fwm, tlie undisputed «xistei|Q^ 
of a W)rldy and tbe. difficulty of ascnl^iiii^ 
i^ eiqi$te?tQe W a»y other ofigin. 

Now, it cannQt be deiped that ijm pro? 
WhiMty wQuld Ije Q«fU|rt<^balanced by a 
iSoiviidable oj^^^ cm the opposite sid^^ 

if, afbQr the diltg^^t inquiry' whM^ ai^ ttW 
bjlsj^ «f the \w)iiid mij^t b|e expecte4 t^ 
Jm^ eonoemii^thQ formaticH^^ of the glob? 
tQ wl^h. he belQi^^ no re^rds were fofili^ 
to have been left of its Quthqrn c^ origi^ 
constitution. Suppose it granted, for the 
preseiMb that a Qreator e^ts; it is diffi- 
cult to^bcsii^^^t^^ sa%pl| a w€Nrl4> aja4 »uq1^ 
b^9g8 ^ ij fioatJiin^ w^re cyeatfjd without 
^yd^^G^ite or {^u»ignable object^; that it? 
inl^llg^at inhal:4tants were sutQL^iQned in;(9 
l^e^ oad then imniediately abandoned by 
their Maker, retaining no connexion with 
him, either during the sIkhI; period of their 
earthly existence, or after it. BuJ if we 

3 
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r^ect tlm ideo., as inconsistent with i^ 
reasoning as to the probable operaticms oi 
Divine intelligence; then it becomes na« 
tural and ahnost necessary to conclude tlmi 
the Creator would leave some memorial of 
himself in a world, which^ as forming a 
part in the comprehensive scheme (rf his 
providence, he beholds with regard and in- 
terest. It is evident, .howevw, that as 
mankind alone, of all the inhabitants of 
the earth, are giftied with intelligence, man- 
kind alone can hold any connexion with an 
intelligent Creator *. To them therefore 
we must look as the chief .objects of crea- 
tion, and as the depositaries with whom 
the records of it, supposing such an event 
to have taken place, would be left, to bet 
handed down by them from age to age. ^ 

A history, however, does exist, by con- 
sent of antiquity ascribed to Mosto, -the 
leader and lawgiver of the Jews, a very 
singular and ancient people ; which relates, 
that at a certain period not extremely re- 
mote (when compared with other conjec- 

* , Tm; yap ocXXtt fw« 4'WX'J WfcUr* jbity OsSv, t5» t« iA,yyiar» kou 
xaXXi^ra gi/ylalayrwy, ^o-Gnrai on Ito-i ; 71 ii f SXov £xXo ii M^wnf 
■^itti ^({ttiriuBa-i; Xeii. Mem. I^ 4. IS* 
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tures), ouf globe, and the system to which 
it belongs, was created by an Almighty and 
Invisible Ageiit, described by the author 
as Go^, All necessity of ai^umetit re- 
specting the existence of a supreme Crea- 
tor is of course precluded, if this history is 
admitted to be true. The Hebrew nation 
is there r^resented as enjoying proofs of 
the fact in question, which were denied to 
the rest of mankind. Their deliverance 
from Egjrpt, their subsequent wanderings, 
their battles, and ultimate establishment in 
Canaan, were accompanied by a series of 
divine interpositions which perpetually re- 
minded th^n of their relation to a Creator. 

Ahistcwry like this, containing an ac-: 
count of ah event in which we are so inti- 
mately concerned; not only pretending to 
be, but undoubtedly being, the most an- 
cient record that we know to exist, must 
interest every one who thinks it important 
to inquire whether the Creator has ex- 
pressly revealed himself to the knowledge 
of mankind, or left the relation which they 
hold towards hini to be discovered by the 
exercise of their reason. If the subject of 
such a history is transcendently important, 

VOL. I. p 
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its evidence has a {proportionate claim to 
a full and impartial investigation, l^^pOTd- 
ing to such rules as we are accusto^i^d to 
apply to those other histories which fui;- 
nish the only acquaintance we have, with 
the events of former ages : so far at least 
as the subject of the history in questicm 
fiEtUs within the limits of human judgment 
and experience. 

Of the truth of this history, we have all 
the proof which the nature of the case al- 
lows. The eafly periods with which it is 
concerned are involved in so much dark- 
ness, that even the annals of the powi^rfiil 
kingdoms of Assyria and Egypt present 
chasms, in the first, of thirty generations, 
in the latter, of a thousand years, if we 
except the fabulous reign of Sesostris, and 
what is incidentally collected froni Jewish 
records *. But the Jews, as a nation, were 
ahvays in obscurity, the x^ertain conse- 
quence not only of thejr situation, but of 
the peculiar constitution and jealous na- 
ture of their government. Can it then 

* Vi2. from Ni&yas to Sardanapalus ; and in Egj^t, 
from the invasion of the Sl^herds, SOOO, to Amosb, 
1040, before Christ. 



TeasdBably be expected that w^ slKnikl 
obtain positive testiniony ccmcermng tfate 
small and imnlated Nation from foreign hia* 
torians, when tbe most ancieot of these, 
whose works remain, lived more than a 
thousand years posterior to Moses ^? Gali 
we look for it froin the Greeks, wh«i 
Hiupydides has declared, that even re^ 
specting. his own a)mitrymen, he could 
procure no authentic record prior to the 
Trojan war? or from the Romans, whp 
had scarcely begun to be a people, when 
the empire of Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the whole nation reduced to captivity? 

In the mean time, however, exactly such 
collateral testimony t^ preserved as might 
be expected from the nature of the case, in 
which, as it has appeared, there is not even 
the possibility of positive confirmation. For 
instance, the Mosaic account of the de- 
i^g^ t' wid the escape of the ark with a 

♦ So Clonens Alexandrinus sarcastically, but justly 

p. 328. 

■f It is as falselj as boldly remasked by Bolingbrokfe, 
" that the tradition of Noah's deluge is Touched by no 
D 2 
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Single fenuly, is so extraordinary, that it 
would seem likely it should be commemo- 
rated by tradition; and this traditional evi^ 
dence is fomid at large in Berosus and Hn- 
tarch; and researches into ancient mytho- 
logy abundantly prove the existence of 
such records as we might naturally expect, 
disguised under the mistaken worship, and 
images, and symbols of idolatiy^. It was 

other authority than that of Moses, knd that the memory 
of that catastrophe was known only to one people, and 
preserved in one ccrner of the earth." Vol. iii. p. ^*. 
* I allude to Mr. Bryant^s learned work on this sub« 
ject The first head of his argument is thus summed up 
by Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Res. iii. 487. " If the deluge 
really happened at die time recorded by Moses, those 
nations, whose monuments are preserved, and writings 
accessible, must have retained memorials of an event so 
stupendous ; and, in fact, they have retained such m^e- 
morials. The reasoning seems just, and the fact is true, 
beyond controversy." See also Faber, Horse Mosaics?, 
chap. iv. Mr. Mitford's testimony is no less valuable: 
** The traditions of all nations, and appearances in every 
country, bear witness, scarcely less explicit than the writ- 
mgs of Moses, to that general flood, whidi nearly de- 
stroyed the whole human race; and the ablest Greek lUi- 
thors, who have attempted to trace the history of man- 
kind to its source, all refer to such an event for the be- 
ginning of the present system of things on eartfi."* 
Hist, of Greece, ch. L sect. 1. 
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probable^ also, that the dispersion from 
Babel woxM be preserved in memory, by 
the descendants of tliose persons who set 
ovt irtm thrice to people the world ; and, 
in fiid, it has been preserved in traditional 
fables, aiid may be cloudy traced in prd- 
faiie writers, through the vdl of poetical 
imagery. It may be traced still mme in-' 
disputably in the three separate and primi- 
tive languages, which still, as we are as- 
sured by the most competent witness the 
world has yet heard upon this subject, at- 
test the gradual replenishment of the world 
from the progeny of Shem, Ham, and Ja« 
phet*, 

3esides these coincidence, which might 
be greatly extended, it is remarkable, that 
the farther we can go back in history, the 
nearer approach we find to the pmje wor- 
ship of the Creatorf , and the more closely 
our aecbimts of the creation agree with 
that of Moses. Recent acquaintance with 
the ancient literatiire of India has fulmish- 

* Sir W. Jones on the Origin of Nations, As. Res* 
YoL iii. 

"f See Leiand, Advantages of Revelation, obi^. xi. : 
and Shuckfixrd^s Connexion, vol. i. p. 304. 

D 3 
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ed memorials of many of the events re- 
corded in Genesis, expressed by symbols 
very neariy similar. The Hindus, in par- 
ticular, have allotted an entire Puranato 
the detail of the dehige^. Hie account 
of the oldest historian, Smidiohiatho, as 
&t as its obscurity has been picorced by the 
mgenious labours of those who have cpn* 
^dered it as important, relates the Phoeni- 
ciajpi tradition of a history^ agreeing in its 
chronology tmd genealogy with that of 
Mos^. The. records likewise of Eratos- 
thenes^ succeeding those of SanchoniathO) 
give a -Series . of profane history, from the 
first man to the first Olympiad, agreeing 
with the Scriptures f. Many remaining 
fragments of ^urly historians, though in, 
the circumstances involving various' d^rees 
of truth, and error, according t6 the differ-* 
ent cOpportunities of infcMination possessed 
by their authors, unite.in eoiroboratii^ the 
main fec^s of the sojourning of the Jew» 
itt Egypt, of their sudden departure, and 
final settlement in Syria J, 

* Asiat. Besi vol iii. 

f CuniberlandV Preface to Sanchoniatho. / 

I Strabo, and Tadtus, 1. 5. Hist The various oor* 

roboradons of Jewish history i^XNn heathy authors ar^ 
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Whatever may be thought the value of 
this corrohoratmg testimony, it must be 
remembered, that the circumstances of the . 
case admit of no others. We may com- 
plain of a deficiency, but not of any de- 
fect, in the evidence. 

The events of the Hebi'ew history, how- 
ever, as related by their own historians, in- 
volve a series of miraculous interfer^ices, 
of which there is no other example ; and 
miracles, we are told, being repugnant to 
our experience, cannot be proved to the 
satisfisu^tion of reason, or, at least, should 
not be received " entirely and solely on 
affirmation, the aflSrmation of the Jews*/' 
I am prepared to admit, that the more any 
ev^it is out of the regular course of nature, 
the stronger is the evidence required to in- 
duce a rational belief of it. But ii may 
be affirmed on the other hand, that the 

.<j[]31ectedb3r ^losephus, contra Apion'; EiisdaiiiB, Praspar. 
Evang.; StiUingfleet, in hb Origbes Sacrss; Gak^s 
Coort of the Grentiles ; Stackhouse^s Preparatory Dis- 
course^ &c. &c. : more recently, and with the additions 
which our acquaintance with America and India has fur- 
niabed, by Faber, Hotk Mosaicie, vol. i. 

* fiolin^^k^ Pl^os. Works, vol. v. p. 558. 
d4' 
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principal facts recorded by Moses; have 
more testimony, historical or moral, posi* 
tive or collateral, in their favom*, than any 
other events in the annals of the ttotW, 

To avoid altogether objections like that 
of Bolingbroke, arising from the question- 
able authority of the Hebrew historians, I 
shall be contented with appealing to the 
internal evidence of the Hebrew law and 
civil polity; which^ if it proves, as I think 
it does, to a moral certainty, that Moses 
acted under a divine commission, is a spe-* 
cies of evidence which precludes all similar 
cavil, and is in great measiu-e independent 
of external testimony. 

But, before we enter more particularly 
on the proofs which appear to me to con- 
firm the divine origm of the Mosaic law,, 
it will be necessary to clear up some ques- 
tions that meet us in the outset, respecting^ 
the nature of the history attaqhed to it, 
and the sourpes from whence it may be 
derived. 

First, las to the nature of the history, 
it has not been unusual for some real and 
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some pretended friends of Revelation, 
startled at the difficulties which seem to 
oppose them in the early chapters of Ge- 
ne»s* (difficulties, it must be remember-* 
ed, which are commonly magnified to sup- 
port their hypothesis), to give an allego- 
rical interpretation to those parts of Scrip- 
ture which they cannot be persuaded to 
understand literally. Many passages of 
this tendency from the fathers are quoted 
by Middleton in his short essay upon thi» 
subject, in which he se^tds inclined to give 
more weight to that ancient authcmty^ 
than he was accustomed to allow when it 
interfered with his own ai^ument. ^^ It 
.was not the intention of Moses,'' Eusebius 
saysf , ^' to detail a philosophical account 
of the formation of the world, but to sig- 
nify only that it did not exist of itself dr 
by chance, but was the producticm of an 
all- wise and all-powerful Creator.'' To the 
same purpose Cyril, in reply to the scoffs 
ci Julian^, declares, " that Moses's view 
was to accommodate his story to the igno- 

* See Appendix to this volume, N^ I. and II. 
• f Oracles of Reason, 1. 4. p. 186. Euseb. Pnep, 
Ev. 2.7. 

I Jul. p. 50. ed. Lips. 
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ranee of the Jew^/' Origen concurs with. 
Philo in a similar opinion, which will not 
surprise those who are aware that the fa- 
thers .were, generally speaking, as iKtd 
i€»asoner8, as they were pious and sincere 
Christians* 

It will hereafter appear^ that theargu* 
ments I shall propose will be yery little af- 
^soted by the decision of this question. At 
the same time I would |»*emise/ sincci it is 
ft sublet 4ipon which the fathers had ho 
deafer nieitm <^ jud^g than oursel^es^ 
that two unanswerable reasons must pre^ 
vent us, however pressed with difficulties^ 
from resorting to this ejqdanation of ^bem. 
First, these passages are referred to in 
other parts of Scripture, as of historical 
ii.uthority f. Secondly, it would Beem al* 
tc^etherunjustiBable in an author profess* 
ing to relate matters of &tct, and to sane* 
iion, on tliexr authority, hia legislative 
efaaracter, to introduce aUqo^ory into the 
most important subject of hk nafr«tioki:{:. 

* Or. PhilocaL c. L p. 12, U. Vide Josqph. Prooem. 
adAntiq. 

f 2 Cor. xi. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

I Sir W. Jones saw this in a stlx)iig light. ** Either 
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My inquiry, ther^bre, supposes the Mo- 
saic account to contain not aUegmy, but 
foct: — ^fact, of which Moses derived his 
kiiowledge^ eithier from inspkation deliver^ 
ed immediiBtely to himself, or from infonn- 
ation <»rigmally revealed and preserved 
from the earliest times, and afterwards in- 
corporated Tidth the Hebrew law by the 
diviae directicm. 

In respect to the ori^al communicft- 
tion between the Ddty and his newly- 
formed creature, man, I have already- 
hinted at those moral reasons which renik^* 
such a communication {m)bable: other 
cireumstances se^n to point out its abso- 
hile necei^sity. 

Sirst, it has be^i imagined by £K>me of 
those who have turned Uieir thoughts to 
tjbe theory of language, that tl^ x^e at 
intelligible speech was an human invention, 
first suggested by the wants, and after- 
wards improved by the experience of man* 

the first eleven chapters of Grenesis,^ he says (alldue^al- 
lowaoce being made for an Eastern style), ** are true, or- 
the whole fabric of our national religion is fidse."** As. 
lies, I 225. 
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kind** It was the aim of Dr. Smithes 
most agreeable Treatise upon this sub^ect^ 
to show how ^' savages who Jhad never 
been taught to speak, would begin td form 
a languiage by which they might make their 
mutual wants intel%ible to each other, by 
uttering certain sounds, whenevw they 
HEieant to denote certain objects.^ Mod^n: 
observations, however, have proved with) 
sufficient certainty that speech is purely 
imitative^ and that men would have re- 
mained without the power of communiQat- 
mg their sentiments, as long as they re* 
mained without the means of instruction. 
It is well known that those, who, with, 
thar <»r^ns of speech perfect, have been 
unfortunately deaf from their birth, are 
never brought to utter articulate sounds by 
toy efforts of their own; but, if taught at 
all to do so, effect it by imitating the mo*^^ 
tion of the lips in others. Whoever haa 
watched the prc^ess of speech in children, 
will have found that it is not depend^it 
upon the gradual enlargement of their 

♦ Voltaire, Condillac, PAbW de Brosses, &c. Th^ 
authorities on both sides have been studiously collected by 
Dr. Magee, voL ii. 
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ideas, since they always understan<i much 
more and earlier than they can express^^; 
but upon the facility, acquired by degrees, 
of adapting^ the Cleans of speech to the 
expression of certain sounds. A child 
which first begins to join words together, 
shows manifestly by its slow, imperfect, 
and abrupt articulation, wherein the diffi- 
culty lies : and the knowledge recently ob- 
tained from the benevolent exertions of the 
Abb^ Sicard, in France, has placed this 
matter beyond all reasonable doubt*. 

In feet, the difficultieis which embarrass 
the believers in the human invention of 
language, may be imagined from the 
acknowledgment of the Abb^ de Brosses, 
who examined the subject most profoimdly, 
and with a sufficient attachment to his own 
system. He confesses that men must have 
existed for a long time, must have acquired 
general ideas, nay, must have formed 

* See an interesting account in Yorkers Liters ftoni 
France, 1804. In the school of the French philan- 
thropist was a girl of seventeen, who, having lost her 
hearing at six years of age, ha<} a vocabulary of such 
words and ideas as could be attuned by that time of life, 
; bat no farther. 
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th^nselves into sodeties, and have imder- 
taken designs in common, before they 
learnt to transpose inarticulate sounds and 
cries, expressive of joy, fiaar, thdr pas- 
sions, and their wishes, into r^ular words. 
Now, with r^ard to general ideas, it is 
agreed by the soundest metaphyi^dans, 
not only that they could not originally 
have been formed, but that they can never 
become the subject of our conception 
otherwise than through the medium of the 
terms in which they are expressed. " Whe- 
ther it might have been possible,^' says Mr. 
Stewart, " for the Deity to have so formed 
us, that we might have been capable Of 
• r^isoning concerning classes of objects 
without the use €i signs, I shall iKyt take 
upon me to determine. But this we may 
venture to affirm with confidence, that man 
is not such a being*.'^ And surely notlnng 
is incredible, if it can be seriously main- 
tained that men could have agreed upon a 
mode of civil polity, or undertaken works in 
common^ without any expressive medium of 
Communication f. So that it approaches 

♦^Elements, vol. i. cliap. 4. s. 8. 
f It is curious to find Rousseau (Ineg. des Hommes) 
attempting to explain the ori^ qf language ; till at last 
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as high a degree of certainty as is consist- 
ent with the ntttiure of the case^ that man 
was originally indebted to his Creator, not 
only for the organs of speech, but also for 
the power of using them. 

Secondly, tlie slow degrees by which 
mankind, when left to the progress of their 
.own. experience, are found to attain any of 
the arts winch contribute i to the ornament 
«id poDafort of civilized life, render it pro- 
bablei that in this instance also tiiiey were 
not unassisted by their Creator. . The bar- 
barou^s stat^ of the inha|}itants of coun* 
tries Aewly discovered, their general igno- 
rance of arts and deficiency of morals, have 
naturaUy introduced a vague^ idea that man 
was originally, at his birth or creation, a 
savage. But, according to the Mosmc ac- 
count, which agrees too with the su^es- 
tions of reason as to the probable opera- 
tions of a wise and benevolent Creator, 
ihis savage stat^ was not the primitive states 
.of man. Even among the grandsons of 
.Adam, we are told not only of the use of 

heoonfesfies himself^' convaincu de rimpossibilit^, presqu^ 
demonstr^, que les langues tdent pu naitre, et sMtablir 
par des moyens piirement huroaiils.^ 

3 
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brass and iron, but of the division of la- 
bour into separate branches; we read nc^ 
ovly of the arts which support life, but of 
those which contribute to its amusement, 
the harp and the organ. When we con- 
sider in how rude a state, compared with 
this, the Mexicans and Peruvians were 
found, though they had belonged for some 
centuries to a settled and populous com- 
munity, we shall have reason on our side 
in concluding that mankind were not at 
first abandoned altogether to tlieir own in- 
genuity in the gradual invention of useful 
arts; and that maiiy of them, under vari- 
ous circumstances of situation and climate, 
sunk at di£ferent periods into a barbarism 
to which they were not originally created. 

Thirdly, following the gradual progress 
of improvement, Adam and his posterity 
would have been hunters, supported by the 
produce of the chase, till their increase of 
numbers forced them first to the more re- 
gular occupation of shepherds, and after- 
wards, still farther, to the higher improve- 
ments of agriculture*. But one of the 

* Smith, Wealth of Natiras, b. 5. c. 1. 
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earliest^ occurpnces related by Mc^eiS, re^ 
jpreseiits the occupations of a shepherd and 
a husbandman not only as known, but as 
placed in separate hands. " Abel was a 
*' keeper of sheep, and Gain wm a tiller of 
" the ground*/' If events had been left to 
their natural course, their prdgress would 
have been the same in primitive, as in later 
times. Nor is it any answer to this argu* 
ment, to turn its force against the truth ci 
the history itself. K Moses had imposed 
a forgery upon the world, he would have 
studied its probability, by foHowing the rei* 
gular and acknowledged coiu*se of im*^ 
provement by purely human means. So 
that we here seem to have obtained an 
additional, though indirect proof, both of 
his veracity, and of the Creator's interfer* 
ence for the good of his creatures. 

Indeed, it can only be Ascribed to want 
of due reflection upon the diflftculties which 
oppose the other alternative, that we hear 
such interference rejected by many, who 
would start it denpng the divine agency 
in every part of the creation* If it is a 



♦ Geiir chap. iv. 
VOI4. I. E 



^ 
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proof of benevolent wisdomi that the mi- 
nutest insect is provided with the means of 
attaining its sustenance, and with the in^^ 
stmct necessary for its preservation, why 
would it not be equally a part of wisdom 
to guard against the comparatively slow 
operation of human reason, by anticipat- 
ing its results, and providing mankind with 
that instruction at which their natiUBl 
powers would enable them very gradually 
to arrive? If it is WOTthy of God to have 
created- man, why should it be held un- 
worthy of him, to have enabled his crea- 
ture to perform at once the highest pur- 
poses of his being? 

C!onceming the mode in which these 
necessary interpositions may have taken 
place, it would be idle to offer opinions 
or form conjectures. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve here, that it has in all ages appeared 
agreeable to reason, to suppose a, race of 
beings in the intermediate state between 
man and his Creator*. Scripture, though 
by no means full or explicit on a subject 

* The icttfMfii of many of the ancient philotophers, 
Locke^ 1. 8. chap. xii. a. 6. 

4 
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which is to us merely matter of speculative 
inquiry, is not however silent : but occa- 
tionally speaks of such superior beings, 
employed in ministering between God and 
his creatures upon earth*. And through 
thdr means doubtless we are to understand 
those communications to have been niade, 
which the early chapters of Genesis are 
employed in representing. 

The events there recorded, partly thus 
revealed, as we must necessarily allow, to 
Adam, and partly remembered, would be 
communicated by him to his children, and 
probably rehearsed and commemorated on 
certain days, set apart for sacred pm*- 
posesf . They would be preserved by tra- 
ditional, if not by written history, beyond 

* Nehemiah, ix. 6; Luke, ii. 15, xv. 10, &c. &c, ; 
and particularly, as connected with this their supix)sed 
©flBce, Heb. i. 14 ; Matt, xviii. 10 ; Acts, xii. ; Eccl. v. 
6; Tobit, xii. 12. 

f That the observation of the Sabbath fonned part of 
the patriarchal religion, seems probable from the pa^t 
tense used in the fourth commandment. The Lord blessed 
the seventh day, and set it apart, or JuUlowed it ; and 
from the double portion of manna provided on the sixth 
day, previous to the giving of the law. Exod. xvi. See 
Horsley, Serm. xxii. 

E 2 
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the deluge ; aiid at that time the length of 
human life renderied tradition both easy 
. and secure. Noah had Hved son^ hun- 
dreds of years with thousands of persons 
who had conversed with Adam. Abraham 
Hved with Shem, the son of Noah. " So 
that. from Adam unto Abraham, is, com- 
paratively speaking, no greater length ev^i 
for tradition, than from our father's grand- 
fathet to ourselves *." Joseph, the great- 
grandson .of Abraham, lived to see his 
children and his children's children. Be- 
sides, it is extremely probable that a surer 
mode of conveying information than eveai 
such simple tradition was not unknown to 
the antediluvian patriarchs. What we 
learn of those times from the only history 
that exists of them, by no means leads ns 
to suppose that mankind were ignorant 
of letters, or in any respect riide and un- 

' ♦ Bishop Wilson from Isidore. See Shuekford^s 
Connexion. AUix on Genesis, chap. xvii. ** From Adam 
to Noah there is but one man, viz. Methuselah, who 
j<Hned hands with both. From Noah to Abraham, but 
one, Tt%. Shem, who saw them both fcnr a oonaderable 
time. From Abraham to Joseph, but one, viz. Isaac, 
Joseph^s grandfather. From Joseph to Moses, but one, 
Amron, who might have seen Joseph long. These cha^ 
rooters of time Moses bas carefully observed.** 

3 
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civilized. However this may be, the most 
important of those ancient records, in 
whatever way preserved, would naturally 
be selected by Moses for the information 
of future ages ; so that, after the ori^al 
revelation declaring the creation of the 
world, there would appear no necessity for 
ititerposing farther any extraordinary de- 
greer of immediate inspiration. 

It seems, therefore, that there h no- 
tMng either impossible, or improbable, in 
the idea that the history of Moses was 
founded upon original revelation. To pre- 
serve among the Hebrews a knowledge of 
the principal event there recorded, viz. the 
creation of the world, the Mosaic law, and 
the civil government of that people, are 
declared to have been expressly instituted 
by the command of God himself. I shall 
endeavour to show particularly that this 
was no vain pretension; and confine my 
proofs to the intern^ evidence arising out 
of the tfature of the law, and the charac- 
ter it impressed upon the people who lived 
under that pecuUar administration. 



£ 3 
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SECT. II, 

The Object of the Hebrew Polity was ta 
maintain the fVarship of a Creator^ 

The Hebrew nation, when \dewed in 
contrast with the rest of the ancient worW, 
presents a spectacle not less remarkable 
for the pure simplicity of its theology, than 
for the smgularity of its political constitu-^ 
tion. The familicuity with their history, 
which we acquire in early infancy, weakens 
the force of the impression which the an- 
nals and civil government of the Hebrews 
must infallibly excite in a philosophical 
mind, if the account of them were con^* 
veyed to us at a period of maturer judg-^ 
ment, and viewed in sober comparison with 
the other records of antiquity. From the 
midst of darkness, error, and dispute; 
from a scene of licentious worship and de-- 
grading superstitions, we turn to an un-r 
hesitating fiEuth, and a sublime devotion : 

♦ It is proper to mention, that a few sentences from 
this, and a succeeding section, were inserted in an article 
ill the Quarterly Review, vol, i?:. 
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all around is a desert, a wilderness and 
gloom; from the centre of which, the 
Hebrew polity rises before us, set up like 
a pillar to record the creation of the world, 
and the God who demands the homage of 
his creatures. 

This, in fact, was. the declared inten* 
tion of tiiat poUty- It is founded ex- 
pressly on the principle, that^ in the be- 
ginning of the system to which the human 
race belongs, the world was created by one 
independait Being ; who had selected the 
Hebrews to ccmimemorate the original of 
the universe, and to perpetuate the import- 
ant truth, that its Author, seen only by 
his works^ is to be worshipped without 
material or visible representation, as the 
Creator and Governor of the world. 

To prove that the main object of the 
xjonsetlration of the Hebrews,, was to per- 
petuate the records of the creation *, we 

* I am not unmindful of the ulterior purpose ac- 
complished by the separation of the Hebrews, as prepar- 
ing the way for the coming of the Messiah : neither of 
the additional confinnation which this law derives from 
ih^ &ct of its being a preparatoixy. dispepsaticm. . But 

£ 4 
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beedgo nQ further than the decalogue^. 
The laws of the first taMe assert the ex- 
istence and unity of God ; dedare the re- 
ference m which his name is to be held; 
And refute the b^ef, and condemn the 
practice, of those nations who. think that 
he, the Creator, can be properly repre- 
sented under any visjUe forfti taken from 
the things he 1ms made Blessings are 
promised to the Hebrews, if they adl»»e 
to his jirescribed worship ; and sevi^^ pu- 
nishment is entailed upon them, if they 
abjure his authority, and prove unfEnthful 
to the trust reposed in th^a. 

These declarations are followed up by a 
law, appointing one day in seven, fcur ihe 
worship of God, and specifying the reason 
of that appropriation. It ordains, that as 
the work of the creation, as detailed in 
Genesis, employed six successive days, so 
six successive days i^ould be allotted by 
the people who possessed the history of 
the creation, to the ordinary labours and 

to have insisted farther upon this would have carried the 
argument into too wide a fielfi* and. the object here 
stated, is borne on the face of the law« 
* Exodus, xxxi^ 12, &c. 
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business of life ; but that evely seventh 
da^ should be set apart and distii^uished 
from. the rest, should be employed in no 
secular avocations, but held sacred for the 
commemoration of that gred.t event, (tnd 
of the day when the Creator having seeii 
the world fit for the reception and support 
of the creatures to whose use it was des- 
tined; ordned them to^ increcu^ aiid mul- 
tiply, and enjoy tfadr goodly habitation. 

This re^ar return of a season, €m 
which all thek usual employments were to 
be exchanged for devotion, wad appointed, 
say tihie Jews ttemselves*, " that, having 
no other business, tl^y might fasten in 
their minds ike belirfy that the world had a 
beginning; which is a thread, that draws 
after it all the foundations of the law, or 
the principles of religion/' For, we should 
mistake in imagming, that the division of 
time into working days and Sabbaths, was 
intended merely to secure a certain portion 
of the year to the worsliip of the Deity. 
If that were aU, why every seventh, rather 
than every tenth or fifth day, or, than any 

♦ R. Levi of Barcelona; quoted by Patrick on Ex- 
odus, xix. 
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fifky days in the year* ? But we find iii 
this appointment a perpetual memorial of 
the reason why the Deity requires our 
worship : namely, as the Creator of the 
world. It is not only prescribed, that a 
seventh part of life should be apj^opriaited 
to reli^ous duties, but it is especially pro- 
Tided that the reason of such appropriation 
Bhouldbe borne perpetually in mind^ "JRw, 
** in sios dmfs the Lord made heaven aijd 
•* earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
^^widi rested the seventh day; therefore Xhe 
^^ Lord blessed the seventh day, and hal- 
•' lowed it :'* therefore, that particular day 
shall you consecrate to God, and distin- 
guish it by rest from labour, as it was ori- 
ginally signalized by the cessation of the 

* ^' That' men shouM assemble at stated seasons fb». 
the pubHc worship of God, all must peredve to be a 
duty who acknowledge th^^t a creature endowed with th^ 
high faculties of reason and intelligence, owes to his 
Maker public expressions of homage and adoration : but 
that the assembly should recur every seventh, rather than 
every sixth, or every eighth day, no natural sanctity of 
the seventh, more than of the sixth, or eighth, per&uades. 
By keeping (yne day in seven, we protest against idolatry, 
and acknowledge that God who in the beginning made the' 
heavens and e^rth^^ See Horsley's excellent Sermons on 
th^ Obligation of the Sabbath. 
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visible and immediate ex^itise of the Cre- 
ator's power. 

This particular object of the solemnly* 
;Eatioii of the Sabbath is repeated, and ex- 
plicitly assigned, in a subsequent commu- 
nication. '^ The Lord spake unto Moses; 
** sa3dng. Verily^ my Sabbaths shall ye keep: 
•^ It is a dgn between me omd the children of 
" Im'oelfar ever; for^ in six days the Lord 
^^ made heaven and earth, and on the seventh 
" day he rested^ J' And it may be worth 
remarking, that the modem Jews have 
preserved Ihe original reason of the conse- 
cration of the day, in the grace they use 
on the Sablmth: *' Blessed be thou, O 
Grod our 'Lord, King of the world, who 
hast sanctified us by thy commandndents, 
and given us thy holy Sabbath ; and of thy 
good will and pleasure hast left it to us an 
inheritance^ the memorial of thy w&rks of 
creation\.'^ 

It is not our concern to inquire, why 
the descendants of Abraham were made 
the chosen depositaries of a fact, miracu- 

♦ JSxodus, XXXI. -f Patrick, 
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loosly preserved in their kncmtledgef, re- 
specting which the rest of mankind^ through 
so many ages, were left to the darkness in 
which: thdr onginal apostaey l»cl inyolVed 
ihesn. Hils is among ^^ the secret things 
*^whicb belong to God;'* and is lost in a 
train of counsels, which we are not tat^ht 
to penetrate. Their positive selection, 
hoirever, for this p^irpose, and th»t they 
luight becOTae, as it has heen wdl obsetv- 
ed> >ai6tsmdiBg con^fatation of idcdatry, is 
dedaired with undoubted clearness, sir^ re* 
peatJBd vnjdsL a4solemnity suited 'to the occa- 
sion. When they Irad reached Mount Si- 
]»i, ^^ the Lord called. unto Moses out of 
^^the mountam, saying, Thiss sfaalt thou 
^;$ay to the house of Jacob, abditeU the 
*'<idiildren c^ Israel ; Ye have jseen what I 
did Unto the Egyptians, 'and hcrw I bare 
you oil eagle's wings, and teought you 
unto m^^elf. Now, therefore, if ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my co- 
venant, then ye shall be a. peculiar trea-^ 
swre wUe me t^ave all people : for^ ail the 
" eiE^th is mine : and ye shall be unto me a 
hmffdom ofprieds^ andan holy nation*.*^ 

♦ Exodus, xix. 3. 
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The same idea pervades the law, and is 

given as a reason for many special statutes. 

It is again enforced, when the Hebrews, 

having nfearly traversed the wilderness, 

were upon the point of Altering the Holy 

X-and. " Now, hearken, O IsraeL Be- 

^^ hold, I have taught you statutes and 

*^ judgments, even as the Lord my God 

^^ commanded me ; keep, therefore, and do 

** them ; for, this is your wisdom luid your 

<^ undereAanding in the sight of the na^ 

^' tions, whieh shall hear all these statutes, 

^^ and say. Surely this great nation is a 

*' wise and understanding people. jRw% 

^^ what natifm is thfire so greats who hath 

:" God so nigh unto them^ as the Lord oar 

^^ God is in all things thai we €all vp&n him 

''forf'-^'^ Thou hast avouched the Lord 

^^ this day to he thy God, and to walk in his 

" ways, and keep his statutes : and the Lord 

^' hath avouched thee this day to be Mspecu'- 

•' liar people, as he hath promised thee, 

'^ and that thou shouldest keep aU his 

^^ commandments ; and to make thee high 

t' above all nations which he hath made, in 

"praise, and in .name, and in honour: 

" and that thou mayest be an holy people 



*' tinfo the Lord thy Gody as he hath »po- 
" ken*/* 



The original covenant is farther renew- 
ed in very solemn terms by Joshua in a 
general assembly of the people, when he 
found his end approaching. After recount- 
ing the special selection they enjoyed, and 
the special assistance they had received, he 
calls upon them to declare, whether they 
will take upon themselves their part of the 
covenant, and bind themselves individually 
to obey those laws which marked their ap- 
propriation. " If it seem evil unto you to 
^^ serve the Lord, choose you this day 
** whom ye will serve, whether the gods 
** which your fathers served, that were on 
*' the other side of the flood, or the gods 
"of the Ammonites, in whose land ye 
"dwell ? but, as for me and my house, we 
" will serve the Lord. And the people 
" answered and said, Grod forbid that we 
." should forsake the Lord, to serve other 
" gods : for the Lord our God, he it is thai 
" brought us tip^ and our/others^ out of the 

* Deut. xvi. 17. 
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** i&kd of MgypU &c.; therefore will «i^ also 
" serve the Lord, for he is our God*.'^ 

Four hundred years after, we find the 
dying admonition of David to the same 
effect, leavingHt as his last injunction to 
his son: ^' Keep the charge of the Lord 
^' thy God J to walk in his ways, to keep 
f' his statutes, and his commandments^ . 
^^ and his judgments, and his testimonies^ 
** 09 it is written in the law of Moses^ 
^' thai thou may est prosper in all that thou 
*^ doeHy and whi^ersoever thou tamest tliy* 
'' self^r 

But it is unnecesjsary to specify particu- 
lar passages. The universal language of 
the law, and of the magistrates who from 
time to time eonforce its observance, always 
tends to tl]^ same point of diffusing and 
maintaining a gena'al belief in God as the 
Creator and moral Governor of the world, 
and a, particular belief that he had selected 
the family of Abraham for his peculiar ser* 
^ce. 

* Josh. xxir. f 1 Eing% xi. ^ 
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Such was tiie desigii of the Hebrew 
polity.. Whatever was its origrw, its pro- 
fessed object was undeniably to render its 
members livii^ testimonies of the existence 
of one God, the Creator of the world. The 
only inquiry therefore is respecting its ori- 
gin. Had Moses, its founder, any other 
light upon the subject than the light of rea- 
son? Did he, of his own purpose, appoint 
a polity, and institute a civil government, 
to honour the Creator, and commemcn^e 
the creation : or, had he divine coounission 
to perpetuate the records of this fact among 
the Israelites; and had they themselves 
such undoubted evidence of this commis- 
sion, as induced them to receive him as 
their legislator, and submit to the autho- 
rity of his laws ? That they had this^evl- 
dence, I shall endeavour to prove. For, 
though the miracles in question, being con- 
trary to the course (rf nature, cannot, we 
are told, be received as true, on tte testi- 
mony of the Jews alone ; yet, in weighing 
the internal evidence of the law, we are 
subject to no imposition. That a com- 
monwealth really existed, of which God, 
the Creator of the world, was acknowledg- 
ed as the founder and protector ; that it 
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abounded in laws providing for his worship, 
and guarding against the idolatry of other 
nations ; are facts, upon which there is no 
doubt, and there can be no dispute. Nei- 
ther do I despair of showing that the ex- 
istence of such a polity as that of the He- 
brews, is in Itself a complete proof of the 
fact which it professes to record. 
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SECT. III. * 
Peculiar Object of the Hebrew Polity. 

The ka<£ng object of the Hebrew poKty 
being evidently the worship of one God, 
as the CreatOT; it becomes reasonable to 
inquire how this speculative truth happen- 
ed to be made the leading object of civil 
government ; or how Moses alone, of all 
legislators, came to select this article of 
faith as the foundation-stone of his le^s-* 
lation. 

We must descend of course from all 
high pretensions, and place Moses on a 
level with Minos or Lycurgus, with Solon 
or Numa, with Zaleucus or Charondas*- 
Let them stand on the same footing with 
respect to their opportunities, and how 

♦ Josephus, in the opening of lihe Jewish Antiquities, 
speaking of Moses, might be thought to countenance the 
idea of his being a human le^slator; and any person 
reading his account of Moses receiving the law, might 
compare it with the case of Numa or Mahomet. This 
b to be attributed to the c(Mnpromi»ng spirit in which Jo- 
sephus wrote his Hbtory. 
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Bhall we account for the extraprdinary dif- 
ference which appears in the conduct of the 
lawgivers, and the nature of their laws ? 
One of the two principal tables of the Mo- 
saic code is solely occupied in providing 
for the right belief and exclusive adoration 
of the Creator. A great proportion of the 
other statutes relate to the mode in which 
he is to be worshipped. He is declared in 
.a peculiar manner the king or head of the 
state. A departure from the established 
belief, and a refusal to worship God under 
the character assigned to him in the law, 
is considered as treason, and punished as 
the most heinous crime. Not to dwell too 
long on matters that cannot be disputed, it 
must be obvious to any one who reads the 
Hebrew laws, that they all refer directly 
or indirectly to God, as the actual Gover- 
nor of that people : that the lawgiver 
seems to think he shall have done all that 
he need be anxious to effect, if he can es- 
tablish this belief; and that the whole 
community professes to have no other bond 
of union than its sacred observance. 

Now, there is no doubt, that the pro- 
foundest inquiries of reason terminate in 
F 2 . 
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the belief of one God, as inculcated by 
Moses. But it is notorious, and will be 
seen hereafter more particularly, that rea- 
son did not succeed in ascertaining this 
fact generally throughout the ancient worlds 
That Moses then alone, without any ad- 
vantage denied to others, should penetrate 
^the mists of ignorance, or, which are still 
more perplexing, the mazes of error ; and 
apprehend the Creator, and the spi- 
ritual worship which is due to an immate- 
rial Being: nay, farther, that, not content- 
ed with satisfying his own mmd of this 
rational belief, he should fix upon this 
point as the basis of his legislation and the 
cement of his civil polity ; is a notion too 
improbable to be received, even with any 
common authority in its favour ; how much 
more then is it absiu^d to embrace it, in di- 
rect contradiction to the only evidence we 
possess concerning the establishment of 
the Hebrew government? 

It is true, indeed, that I may be^ here 
met by an objection to this effect: that 
Moses, considered as a mere political legis- 
lator, and consulting of course the welfare 
, of his people and the observance . of his 
laws, would naturally b6 led to prefix to his 
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legislative code, a history, declaring the de- 
pendence of mankind upon a Creator. I 
am ready to acknowledge that such was the 
practice of antiquity. It appears, not only 
in the philosophical treatises of Plato and 
Cicero*, but still more explicitly in the 
preamble to the laws of Zaleucusf , legis- 
lator of the Locrians. All lawgivers have 
been convinced of the insufl&ciency of any 
sanctions which they can employ, to ob- 
tain effectually their object of encouraging 
virtue and repressing vice, without a resort 
to some such principle of universal obli- 
gation, as the dread of present divine venge- 
ance, or future punishment, aflfords. All 
have been convinced that the existence in 
their society of a strong practical sense of 
divine government, is more valuable to- 
wards restraining those disorders which en- 
danger the peace of their community, than 

* Cic. de Leg. ii. 6. 

f Diod. Siculus, 1. 12. " The first step which the 
legi^ator took,^ says Warburton, Div. L^. ii. 2. ." was 
to pretend an extraordinary revelation from some god, 
by whose command and direction he framed the laws he 
would establish.*^ Bolingbroke, who takes this ground, 
instances Zoroaster, Hostanes, the Magi, Pythagoras, 
and Numa. 

r 3 
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the njLOSt despotic authority or the severest 
punishments. Thus much is willingly 
granted 

But it will set this point in a truer lights 
if we refer to the legislators of antiqvity, 
acting in pursuance of these convictions, 
and making the benefit of thgir people their 
object in enforcing the belief of superior 
powers. The diflference will appear to be 
this; that, among other nations, the divine 
worship was introduced for the sake of the 
civil polity ; but that, by the institutions of 
Mo^es, the civil polity was established for 
the sake of preserving the faith. 

It is probably true, that no civilized 
community has ever existed without a sense 
of religion. That those ancient kii)gdoms» 
at least, with which we are best acquawted, 
lived under a consciousness of some divine 
power and government, 1$ fully proved by 
their frequent sacrifices and vows and fes-» 
tivals. The behef from which these prac- 
tices proceed, is so forcibly natural, that 
, it continues to operate in superstition, 
where it is too far depraved to excite de- 
votion. But the constitution of the He- 
brew polity is all along accompanied not 
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by such vague belief alone, but by a con- 
tinued and superintending sense of divine 
direction. It places religion as the found- 
ation of the whole edifice ; which in other 
communities has been only added as a prop 
to the building.. 

It is impossible to survey the books of 
Jewish law at the same time with the codes 
of other legislators, without an irresistible 
conviction of the difference which I am 
here remarking. Look at the laws of Ly- 
curgus, as they are detailed at length by. 
Xenophon, an author who cannot reason- 
ably be suspected of omissions in a subject 
of this nature. It is there observed, " that 
the emulation of young men in feats of 
agility and strength, is both agreeable to 
the gods and useful to the state ; and that 
Lycurgus did not promulgate his edicts, till 
he had first inquired of the oracle whether 
his laws would benefit the community*/' 
ITiis is the only reference which is made 
to any superior power. With respect to 
Athens, M aximus Tyrius goes so far as to 
observe, that it would have been vain for 

* Pag. 184 and 199, ed. Simson. 
F 4 
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Socrates to appeal to the people in defencc- 
of his innocence ; for, how were the Athe- 
nians to understand what was the nature of 
virtue, or of the Deity, or how he should 
be worshipped ; since these were not sub- 
jects into which the Icjgislators inquired, 
nor had Solon or Draco laid down any laws 
respecting them*. Detached enactments, 
it is true, appear, recommending religious 
worship and sacrifice, both public and pri- ' 
vatef : but the real fact is, as the philoso- 
pher means to be understood, that these 
lawgivers left the opinions, of their country 
untouched ; or at most prescribed only the 
continuance of the customary religious 
rites.; but to establish new ones, or to 
settle the popular faith on any soUd or 
philosophical foundation, never became 
their object, or enter^ intp thefl: contenj-^ 
plation. 

, With regard to Rome we are more fiiUy 
informed, and able to institute a prcAty 

♦ Diss. 89. 

f The fragment of a law of Draco is preserved to 

this enect:— *Oe&; rtjoi^y) Kal ^H^va; tyx^f^^S ^^ x.6»Uf cTo/iAEyw; 
xai vtXccyoK eVf1c/oi(« Porph* de Abstin* L iv. 
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exact comparison. Dionysius * acquaints 
us, " that Romulus, aware how much good 
laws and worthy pursuits contribute to the 
piety ^ order ^ morals, and free spirit of a po- 
litical community, paid great attention to x 
these matters, beginning with the venera- 
tion due to the superior and inferior deities. 
He appointed, therefore, their sacrifices and . 
altai's, images and statues, commemorat* ' 
ing the benefits which each had bestowed 
on mankind ; prescribing the feasts which 
should be held to the several orders of 
gods, and what sort of honour and sacai-^ . 
fice they are respectively pleased with: . 
and instituting assemblies and festivals and 
days of remission from business, after the 
^sest customs erf the Grecian states, but^ 
rejecting at the same time those mytholo- 
gical fables which seem unworthy of the 
nature of the gods ; and taking especial 
care to admit none of those rites which 
had been perverted in other countries to 
the corruption of morals.'^ Even the laud- 
able anxiety, we may see, to avoid the 
impurities which attended the worship of 
Bacchus and Cybele, was inspired by a 

♦ Lib, ii. p. 9, Steph. 
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sense of the public welfare, not by zeal for 
the honour of the Deity. 

IA\sy is no less explicit respecting the 
prevailing object in the niind of Numa, 
whose pretence to divine communication 
has so often been set in comparison with 
Moses. The temple of Janus, he says *, 
being dosed, and peace being established 
with all the surroimding states ; lest those 
minds which militaiy discipline and the fear 
of the enemy had kept in order, should riot 
in the wantonness^ of leisure and security, 
Numa thought it desirable that a sense and 
awe of the divine power should he infused 
into them, a thing of the greatest efl&cacy 
among a rude and ignorant multitude : and 
with this in view he pretended to receive 
through the commimications of Egeria 
those laws and rites which were most 
agreeable to the gods. The historian, after 
this preface, proceeds to describe how, by 
the appointment of priests and sacrifices, 
the minds of the people were at once occu- 
pied, and imbued with piety. 

♦Lib.i. 19. 
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It is evident from^hese passages, that 
the institution of religious ceremonies at 
Rome was not the effect of belief, but of 
policy* ; and it naturally followed, that the 
religious worship was superstition, not de- 
votion. How different this introduction of 
a state religion ap{^ears from the object so 
authoritatively professed by Moses, it 
would be superfluous to prove from parth- 
cular instances. There is one God who 
created the world, who revealed himsdf to 

♦ Ovid speaks of tjiis as generally acknowledged: 
Principio nimium promptos ad bella Quiriles 

MoUiri placuit jure, Deumque metu. 
Inde datse leges, ne firmior omnia posset, 

Caeptaque sunt pure tradita sacra coli. Fasti. 
Varro, in his books o£ antiquities, makes an express dis- 
.tinction between natural and civil theology; and confesses 
that his own judgment does not lead him to follow the 
religious institutions of the state ; and that, if he were 
regulating a community de novo, he would institute gods 
and divine titles according to nature. It is remarkable, 
that he gives this reason for treating first upon human^ 
thuigs, before he touches upon the divine: becatise sfates 
eoAsted Jirst^ and then instituted things relating to th^ 
gods ; just as a painter exists before his picture, or an 
architect before his building. Augustine very reasonably 
asks, " Naturale a civili velle discemere; quid est aliud, 
quitm ipsum civile fiiteri esse mendosum?^ De Civit. 
Dei, lib. vi* s, 4, &c. 

3 
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our forefathers and ourselves, who deliver- 
ed usirom slavery, who selected our nation . 
to perpetuate his worship, who appointed , 
us laws, who superintends our observance 
of them : this is the fundamental principle 
and the uniform language of the Hebrew 
code ; a language acknowledged, ai» it 
every where appears, by the hearts of the 
people, even while thdr rebelUous actions 
ceased to coiTCspond with it. The fact is 
not merely, that a belief of the unity and 
power of the Creator existed among the 
Hebrews; but that on this belief their 
whole civil government was raised. The 
fact is not merely, that God was wor- 
shipped by them as the common Father of 
aU mankind ; but he was esteemed their- 
own immediate ruler and protector; the 
king of their nation, the author of the laws 
which bound them as individuals, and of 
the civil polity which united them as a 
community. The majority of the enact- 
ments of a voluminous ritual have the pu^ 
rity of his worship for their object. To 
him they looked for punishment of their 
violation of his commands, and for the 
rewards of their obedience. To him they 
referred their national as well as their per^ 
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isonal prosperity. Each individual took 
home to himself the promise which con- 
eludes the code: ^^ If thou shall hearken 
" unto the voice of the Lord thy God^ to 
" observe and do all his commandments^ 
" blessed shall thou be in the city^ arid htess^ 
" ed shall thou be in the field *.*^ Under 
this impression they consented to observ- 
ances so rigorous, and so imiversally obli- 
gatory, as could only have been proposed 
by a lawgiver conscious of his divine com- 
mission, to a people equally conscious of 
his supreme authority. 

Undoubtedly it was common among the 
ancients to dedicate their cities to some 
particular deity, who was specially invoked 
in cases of pubKc danger, and whose sup- 
posied office seems to have resembled that 
of St. Nicolas in the Greek chm^ch, and 
the various tutelar saints of the Romish 
calendar. Thus Athens was sacred to Mi- 
nerva; Delos to Apollo; Ephesus to 
•Diana; Argos to Juno. But we find no- 
thing in the laws, nothing in the customs, 
nothing in the piety of these states, which 

* ♦ Deut. xxviii. 8. 
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can carry us one step farthCT in the compa^ 
rison. Austerities are appointed by Ly- 
cprgus; but they are directed to the 
strength of* the state^ Austerities are en- 
acted by Moses ; but their object is the 
worship of the Creator. Where shall we 
look for an institution similar to that so*^ 
lemn ceremony among the Jews, by which 
the first-bom were sanctified to God ? not 
only to preserve the memory of their de- 
liverance fi-om Egyptian tyranny, but to 
implant most strongly a sense of the duties 
of religion in the head of every family. 
*' Thmi shall set apart unto the Lord all 
^' that openeth the matrix ; the males shall 
^' be the Lord's. And it shalL be, when 
" thy son asketh thee in time to cmne, 
" saying. What is this ? that thou shalt 
" say unto him, By strength of hand the 
" Lord hrmight us out from Egypt^ from the 
•' house of bondage ; and it shall be for a 
^' token upon thy head, and for fix)ntlets 
•* between thine eyes*.'' No room is left 
among these strict injunctions, for a dis- 
tinction between natural and civil theology, 
as if the philosopher and the legislator had 

* Exodus, xiiL 13. 
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separate goda. Faith is treated as a moral 
duty, and as uniformly required from all, 
as temperance or justice. And to what 
cause can we ascribe this superiority, if we 
reject the ojie assigned by Josephus*; who 
observes, that the heathen lawgivers, not 
being acquainted, like Moses, with the true 
nature of God, and not delSning any aecit- 
rate knowledge of him, even as far as they 
had it in their power to attain it, for this 
reason estabhshed their communHies after 
a different form. 

The only exception to these remarks 
which can be Urged from antiquity, or 
thought to bear the least comparison with 
the language of the Mosaic code, occurs in 
the preamble to the laws of Zaleucus ; who 
shows an evident anxiety to introduce a 
philosophical belief in the existence 6f the 
gods, excited indeed by a view of the pub* 
lie welfare, but stiU far more expKcit than 
we find elsewhere. In the preface which 
opens his system, he laid downf , *' that 

* Contra Apion. p. lS86,-ed. Huds. 
f See Diod. Sic. 1. IS, p. 84; Rhod. 300, .Steph. ; 
.flad Stobaeiis, Serm. 4S and S7. The prooem of Charondas 
who.goye laws to the pe^le of tiJatana, &c. is m the same 
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-first of all it is necessary fw the inhabit* 
ants of a state to be persuaded and believe 
the existence of divine beings: that this 
belief must arise from a contemplation of the 
heavens^ and the universe j and their order 
mud arrangementj which cannot he the work 
of chance^ or man : therefore that the gods 
should be worshipped and honoured, as the 
authors of all our real blessings. Let each 
individual therefore cleanse his mind from 
every kind of pollution ; and labour to be 
virtuous according to his power, in thought 
and deed, as he wishes to render himself 
acceptable to the gods: but should the 
^vil daemon haunt him, exciting him to 
wickedness ; let him resort to the temples 
^d altars, and there entreat the gods to 
deliver him from sin, the worst and most 
relentless of tyrants/' 

The spirit of this passs^e has been de- 
servedly admired*. But there is an ob- 

sprit, but mote concise: Tvq PiiKoi*imq xai v^lofloi «, 

Wto 6i<u9 app^EflrOoci ^i — TO yi^ apiarov, Toy Qtof tifjutf a*]ioy ic»f\v9 
Ti/]£y* ?T( ^\ ^ivXw T^a^iuf aiFix^ff^^y ^ ^lAXwroi, hoi rdf Vf6( rov 

♦ See Hume, Nat Hist of Relig.; Warb. Div. L^. 
u. s.- 8. I have no concern with the controversy as to the 
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vious difference between the tone of the 
Ldcrian and that of thie Hebrew lawgiver. 
If their conclusion is the same, there is no 
resemblance between the steps by which 
they arrive at it. Zaleucus anxiously im* 
presses as a political consideration, what 
Moses simply relates as a known historical 
fact. Moses declares a naked truth, to 
which he foresees no dissent among his 
hearers : In the beginning, God created 
the heaven and the earth: and, I am the 
Lord'th^ God^ ihau shalt have none other 
Gods but me. Zaleucus, on the contrary, 
enforces by argument, and by reference to 
the signs of order in the world, a point 
Which need not have been proved, if it had 
not been disputed. The positive language 
of authority which Moses employs, is not 
the language assumed by one who mtix>- 
duces a newmnd unacknowledged principle, 
devised by his own reason. The certain 
confidence with which he broadly and at 
once asserts the fact, that in the beginning 

authentidty of these remains, in which Warburton main* 
tains his ground with equal skill, learning, and ingenuity 
agaimt the criticism of Bentley. It is enough > for the 
argiimeht here> that the preface, at least, wa3 considered 
andent in the time of Cicero. 
VOL. I. O 
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God created the world, can only arise frrah 
a consciousness that this £act required no 
proof in the minds of the people to whom' 
it was addressed, but would receive the 
immediate assent of the whole Hebrew^ 
nation *. 

I think it must be evident from these 
actual comparisons, that there is no simi- 
larity between the ton^ of Moses, and that 
of other law^v^s placed in his supposed 
circumstances : but that the distinction 
really exists which was at first remarked; 
viz. that they, for political purposes, in- 

* PlatOi who imitated the Pythagorean lawgivers, 
and Cicero, who imitated Plato^ both omcur in proving 
the ^uth systematically, which they wish to be generally 
believed. ** Quid est verius,'* the latter argues, ** qutoi 
iieminem esse oportere tarn stult^ arrogantem, ut in se 
radonem et mentem putetinesse, in coelo mundoque noa 
putet? aut ut ea, qun vix summS ingenii ratione com- 
prehendat, niiM ratione moveri putet ?^ Then, by the 
conclusion whiph he deduces, he betrays the political in- 
terest which inclines him to establish the exist^ice of su- 
perior powers : ^^ Utiles esse opiniones Jms^ quis n^t; 
cum imtejligat quim multa firmentur jurejurakido^ quanta 
(plutis i^nt fcederum religiones ! qu4m multos divini sup- 
I^ii metuB a soelere revocant ! quamque sancta sit so- 
detas avium inter ipsos, Diis immcnrtalibus interpo^tia 
tum judicibus, tum tes^us?^ D^L^, ii. 7. 
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troduced into their laws religious consider- 
ations ; while the Hebrew goyemment has 
chiefly and almost alone in view, the mam*^ 
tenance of the belief and worship of the 
Creator. 

It still, however, remains to be observ* 
ed, that Moses not only betrays no hesita- 
tion himself, and supposes no doubt on 
the part of the people, but he addresses 
them in terms which are quite unaccount- 
able on the supposition of his not being 
borne out by facts, and his hearers' per- 
gonal conviction of thdr truth. He called 
all Israel, and said unto them, '' Hear, O 
^^ Israel, the statutes and judgments which 
" I speak in your ears this day, that ye 
^^ may leam them, and keep them, and 
^* do them. The Lord our God made a 
" covenant wltl^ us in Horeb. The Lord 
" made iwt this covenant with our fathers^ 
** hut with U8j even us^ who are all of vs 
^^ here alive this day. The Lord talked with 
" yw, face to face out of the midst of the 
*^ fire, and ye said. Behold, the Lord our 
^* God has showed his glory and his great- 
*^ ness, and we have heard his voice out of 

• 2 
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« the Diidsl of the fire *." These appeals 
to their own knowledge of the divine origin 
of their law, are frequently and confidently 
made. So are they likewise, to the expe- 
rience they had felt of the miraculous pro- 
tection which God bestowed upon them, 
as a kingdom of priests and an holy nation, 
whom he had borne from Egypt " on 
" eagle's wings f /* The reniembrance of 
this deliverance was to be handed down to 
posterity, as an imperishable fact. " When 
"thy son asketh thee in time to coihe, 
" What mean these statutes, and testimo- 
" nies, and judgments, which the- Lord 
" our God hath commanded you ; then 
" thou shalt say unto thy son. We were 
" Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt, arid the 
" Lord brought us out from Egypt ivith a 
" mighty hand : and the Lord showed 
" signs and wonders^ great and sore, upon 
" Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
" household, before our eyes; and the Lord 
" commanded us to do all these statutes, 
" to fear the Lord our God, for our good 
" always, that he might preserve us alive, 
" a^ it is at this day J/' 

' ♦ Deut. V. 1. f Exodus, xix. 

' X Deut vi. 20, &c. 
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In the same manner their former ex- 
perience is appealed to, for the purpose of 
allaying an apprehension which might seem 
at first sight very natural : '* If thou shalt 
** say in thine heart, These nations are 
*^ more than I, how can I dispossess them? 
** thou shalt not be afraid of them, but 
** shalt well remember what the Lwd thy 
^* God did unto Pharaoh^ and unto all 
** Egypt; the great temptations which thine 
^* eyes saw, and the signs, and the wonders, 
*** and the mighty hand, and the stretched- 
^* out arm, whereby the Lord thy God 
" brought thee out : so shall the Lord thy 
** God do unto all .the people of whom 
" thou art afraid^/* Instances without 
number might be adduced, if it were re- 
quisite; but such is the -whole tenour of 
the law. 

This language is wholly incompatible 
with the idea that Moses acted under a 
foiled commission. Suppose it admitted, 
that he considered the agqncy of a Creator 
Uie most rational belief, and that he ab- 
horred idolatry as the parent of cmelty 

« Ikut. VMi. 17. 

3 
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and abomination ; suppose it granted, that 

he deemed it most suitable to the character 

of a rude and ignorant people, to declare 

in positive terms, instead of proving by 

argument, the sum of his own faith, and 

to profess himself the instrument of Heaven 

in promulgating it; suppose, 1 say, all 

these concessions made, which no rational 

person would make in contradiction to 

probability and experience: yiet still, he 

must have acted on a different plan; he 

would not have appealed ta the senses, the 

consciousness, and the memory of the 

people in matters where every one of them 

could have contradicted him. This has 

not been the practice of false pretenders 

to divine communication, Minos had no 

witnesses to his conferences with Jupiter 

on moimt Ida; those of Numa with the 

goddess Egeria were private and nocturnal. 

It was in the cave of Hera, that Mahomet, 

in secret retirement, ^* consulted the spirit 

of fraud or enthusiasm*." None of these 

challenged the assembly pf their nation, as 

able to bring their testimony to the facts 

on which they founded their pretensicms ; 

» Gibbon, ch. 1. 
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none of tbem collected the people to be 
witnesses of the miraculous appearances 
which attested the delivery of the law. 
Allusions to these supernatural facts on 
which the law is professedly biult, are 
closely interwoven with it, in a manner 
perfectly natural on supposition of their 
truth and recent occurrence; but totally 
unaccountable on any other. 

This point is, indeed, so unanswerably 
strong, that it is impossible to believe the 
law to have been introduced at the time it 
professes, and by the reputed author, ex- 
cept on conviction of its divine appoint- 
ment. Whoever denies assent to the facts 
declared in the law, must begin by refuting 
the authenticity and supposed antiquity of 
the law. These are questions, which it 
would carry me too for out of my present 
line of argument to discuss at length. Be^ 
sides, it is quite unnecessary to tread over 
again the steps of the many able writers 
who have repeatedly answared, to the en-^ 
tfre satisfaction of any reasonable dispu- 
tant^ the few «nd trifling objections that 

6 4 
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may be raised against the age of the Pen- 
tateuch*- 



One point must be particularly observ- 
ed: that it is not sufficient to object to the 
received date of the law, without assign- 
ing some other specific period for its intro- 
duction. The history it mvolves, and the 
statutes enacted in it, were indisputably 
received by the conquerors of Palestine as 
the records of their ancestors, as the au* 
thority by which they settled in a foreign 
country, as the foundation of their civil 
and domestic institutions, and as the canon 
of their religious belief and ceremonies. 
It becomes incumbent, therefore, on those 
who dispute 'the professed account of its 
origin, to explain the problem in some 
more credible manner. If the law did not 
proceed, in all essentials, exactly as we 
read it now, from Moses and Mount Sinai, 
from; whom, and whence, didi it proceed? 
The building was undoubtedly raised : what 
then was its support, if it was not founded 
on miraculous interposition.'^ This demand 
we have a right ^ibsolutely to insist upon, 

* See Appendix, N* III. 
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though it imposes a task of no slight diflSi- 
culty, and is seldom voluntarily under- 
taken. 

Any jaccount of the Pentateuch, except 
that which appears on the face of the book 
itself, is embarrassed by objections which 
I shall only briefly glance at. It professes 
to contain the law prescribed to the Israelr 
ites on, their migration from Egypt, by 
Moses, under the divine direction ; which 
direction had been manifested by their mi^ 
raculous deliverance from slavery, and by 
many indisputable signs. But thi&f^ it 
seems, is incredible. When then did they 
receive the records of the law, and from 
whom* ? It can make hut little alteration 
in the difficulty, to whatever period or per- 
son we may be referred. It is not of much 
consequence at what time we suppose aa 
impostor to have appeared, and to have 
furnished the Hebrews with a history oS 
their ancestors, and of the origin of their 
laws* At some period or other, certainly^ 
we must believe that the nation accepted 

* The argument arising out of tliis question is put 
in the strongest and clearest light by Leslie, in his unan« 
•werable treatise, *^ A short Method with a Deist^ 
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a series of records, professing to acquaint 
them with the transactions of thdr prc^e* 
nitors, from their first settlement as a 
single family in Egypt, to their final set* 
tiement in the cotmtry they then enjoyed 
by conquest. That these recinrds were 
iiaJse; or otherwise the miraculous inter* 
^ference ^ey contain must be acknow- 
ledged ; yet that no recollection or tradi* 
tion of their real histc^ remained ta con- 
tradict the imposture, n(»* any individual 
existed in the country, with understanding 
enough to question its author as to the in- 
formation he had thus suddenly acquired 
upon subjects, concerning which all had 
been hitherto equally ignorant; no one to 
demand the i»*odfs of his history, or the 
credentials of his authority : that the 
people were not astonished at the miracles, 
pretended to have been wrought in favour 
of their ancestors, or incredulous as to the 
order of nature having been so often in- 
Ringed without any xecoird or memory of 
such facts ; nor indignant at the injury of- 
fered to the character of their forefathers, 
by representing them as often rebellious 
against the clearest miracles and the kind- 
est promises. Im{Hrobcdbilitie» like these 
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are overlooked, when it is desired to nm^ 
(Ermine revelation; but it would be a 
heavy task to support it on similar grounds. 

Allowing, however, even all this to be 
granted; how shall we explain the. exist- 
ence of a law like that of the Hebrews, so 
strict in its articles and so peculiar in its 
nature, on any other principle than the 
foundation which it claims? To say no- 
thing here of its sublimity and purity; how 
is it possible to account for such a code 
having been received * and acted upon by 
such a people, except on the credit of the . 
extraordinary circumstances under which it 
professes to have been established? — a 
code neither suited to the customs, nor the 
prejudices, nor the passions of mankind ; 
and in particular most hostile to those of 
the people who received it, as being c6n- 
tfary to the habits they had brought with 
them from Egypt, as well as %o the prac« 
tices of all the' nations by whom they were 
Surrounded : — a code encumbered with 
burdensome ceremonies, and entailing a 
variety of severe oUigations; nay, fEtriher^ 
containing in itself, as I shall presently 
fihow^ the seeds of its pwn destruction, un- 
3 
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less it8 observers had really been suj^orted 
by that divine assistance, which the words 
of the law promise, and the history re- 
cords. 

It id not enough to answer all this ge- 
nerally, by sa;^g, that a barbarous people 
are easily amused by miracles, andgenea- 
liogies, and legends of antiquity. I should 
\>e much surprised, I confess, to learn that 
any people, however barbarous, had been 
imposed upon to this extent : but, in regard 
to the particular case of the Mosaic law, 
it must be observed, tiiat the imposition it- 
self requires a certain degree of civilization, 
far removed from stupid, and careless, and 
uninqmring ignorance. Such a state neither 
produces an impostor who could propose 
it, nor a people who could understand it. 
A nation must be advanced, or advancing^ 
at least, beyond the lowest stage of bar- 
barifion, which could be the subject of a 
legislation such as that of Moses ; entering 
80 minutely into the details of civil life, 
providing often for transactions of a com- 
plicated nature, and supposing the exist- 
ence of a regular police, priesthood, and 
magistracy. How it happened, that such 
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a description should be applicable to the 
Israelites, just (raierging from a state c^ 
servitude, it is for the opponents of the. 
divine commission of Moses to discover: 
but it is a palpable cohtradicticm to afllrm^ 
that they were barbarous enough to be de- 
ceived by any ingenious impostor, at the 
same time that they were civilized enough 
to be in possession of such a law. 

From' the details 6t this Section, it has 
appeared that the object jH'evailing through 
the Hebrew polity, is entirely different 
from that which legislators have commonly 
proposed to themselves'; and that antiquity 
furnishes no example of a state, the prin- 
cipal scope of whose laws was the mainte- 
nance of the belief of a Creator, or indeed 
in whidbi that belief was at all. inculcated 
with a confidence any way comparable to 
that expressed by Moses. Tliis circiun- 
stance alone, it will be owned, gives rea- 
sonable grounds for a presumption of it9 
faavkig a different origin from that of other 
civil governments. And this presumption 
is confirmed by the words employed to the 
persons who were to observe the law : 
words addressing them as actual witnesses 
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erf thcr m<Kte in which it was conveyed to . 
them, and by which its divine appointment 
was proved to their complete conviction : 
aconfirmation, strengthened by the reflec-' 
tion, that no period has been or can be 
specifically assigned, wheft a fabrication so 
grOs^ as a foi^d history and fabulous ar* 
chives could be imposed upon them. 

This sort of evidence is all that the 
case allows. It is accumulated in favour 
of the Hebrew laws in the highest ccm- 
eeivable d^ree; and has been drawn out 
at diffi^rent times in a variety of ways, any 
one of which might be justly deeaoud sa^ 
tisfiMtory; rmd^ring it, upcm the whole^ 
a most impracticable task for any one who 
considers the matter in detail, to maintain 
that Moses acted on his own assumed au« 
thority. 

Hitherto, therefore, I think it has heext 
satisfactorily shown, that the peculiar na^* 
ture of the Hebrew polity aJSbrda strong 
grounds for believing that it was divinely 
instituted, fw the purpose of preserving 
the records of the creation; inasmuch as 
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the worsliip and commemoration of the 
(Jreator was the chief and primary object 
of the Hebrew legislator, which, with other 
legislators, is only made atixiliary and sub* 
servient to iheir main object, the welfare of 
the state. 
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SECT. IV. 

Peculiar Sanctmis of the Mosaic Law. 

It is not only by such a consideration of 
the object of the Hebrew polity, as was 
entered upon in the preceding Section, 
that we may derive an irresistible argument 
for its divine institution : but the peculiarity 
of its provisional sanctions, and the devia-^ 
tion from the ordinary course of nature on 
•which they confidently rely, must bring us 
to the same conclusion. I take it as an 
acknowledged * principle, that every law- 
l^ver consults for the observance of his 
statutes, by such penal enactments as he 
has within his power ; and would be more 
anxious to establish a belief of the cer- 
t^ty, than even of the severity, of his 
punishments. For this reason it was that 
the terrors of future judgment were called 
in, as we have seen, to assist the inade- 
quacy of human justice, by some of the 
ancient lawgivers ; and to assure offenders 
that the vengeance, which must necessa- 
rily prove often tardy and imcertain pn 
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this side the grave, wiU be sure and swift 
on the other. 



Moses, however, relies on this venge 
ance as hnmediaie; aiid employs the sane-, 
tion of a ; retributive providence as confi- 
dently, as if he held the lightning in hiis^ 
own haods, and wielded the government 
of the wcM-ld. All his enactments im{)ly 
that sort of dependence on divine interpo-^ 
sition, whic^ ^uld not be derived ^om any 
e2^tm<3Q of the u^T^aV cpurise of events, 
(^dkaspe . to the comjnandments is not 
only enjokijed aa a positive duty, bi^fc as 
the sure .squfco: of all prosperity, both na* 
tiontA and totdividual^^ /*^And itshqlj.coipe 
" to: pass,, if thou shalt hearketi.^lig^hf 
•^ imiQ ike voice, 9/ the. Lord, ihy^ Gqd^ \/^ 
"observe, and to do all hisr.con^mand- 
" ments which I coxvinaod thee thi8^ day> 
" that the Ijord thy: God wiU, 3^i the^ high 
/^ above aU, luaiiom ^ the earfh. The Lord 
" shall cause thin^ enepiie^ that li^-.up 
''against thee to be sijnitten b^for-^.thy 
'' fi^; they shall ;G|pmQ put agaifist thee 
"one way, ; and.. flee /before thee seven 
" ways. The Lord shall command a bles^- 
'' ifig upon thee inMyatorehomes^ and ^n^ all 

VOL. I. H 
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^^ that ikeu seite§t thine hand unto; and lA 
" people of the earth shall see that thou art 
** called by the name of the Lord, and they 
'' shall be afraid of thee*/' On the other 
hand$ disobedience, and particiil»ly in the 
niatter of idolatry, is threatened mth the 
severest chastisements that can bsfal a na-- . 
tion'; with private distress, and public ca- 
lamity; with the annihilation of the go<^ 
vemm^iti and the captivity of the peo|>le^ 
^' See, 1 have set b^re^thfle this day life 
^' and good, and detfth and evil ; in that I 
command thee tlnsday to love the Lord 
thy God, to walk in his waysi and to 
** keep his commandments and his statutes 
and his judgments, &c. But if thine heart 
turn away, so tW thou wilt not hear, 
^^ but shalt be drawn away, and worship 
^^ other gods, and sa*v€ them ; / dewmnce 
*^ ufUe you this dSe^, th&t ye shall surely pe- 
^^ rishj and that ye shall not prolong your 
^^ ddys upon the kmd^ whither thou passest 
^^ oy&t Jordan to go to possess it. The 
^^ Lord shall scatter thee anicmg ail people, 
^^ from the one end of the earth even imto 
^Hhe other; and among thei^ lOitions 

3 






44 
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^' shalt thou find no ease, neither afaall the 
^^ sote of thy foot hare rest V 

Hius the duratkm of the whole civil 
polity is made dependent on the. adherence 
of the people, not to the established form 
of government by magistrates and elders, 
but to the established woirship: and its 
dissolution is represented as consequmit, 
wA on a violation of the political ordi- 
nances, or moral code, so much as on a 
dfcplaKtti^e firosn tlui alle$^ee which was 
dittt. to God; as ^le author of tbe whole, 
imd on a. dereliction oi ihe worship which 
he had appointed as sutted to the immate- 
liidity of his essence, and as caleulated at 
tlie same thne to inspire an halntual con- 
victitm.<^ his superintending powers: 

Again, the case is supposed of the crime 
of disobedience, and of the infliction of the 
<2onsequent penalty, defeat and captivity : 
and' it i» positiY^ly dechured, that repent- 
ance and an acknowledgmcoit of the Crea- 
tor, amd a return to his worship, shall be 
iwvarded by his forgiveneBs of tiiieir trans*- 

h2 
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gressioiis, aiid the re^-estabHshnient of their 
temporal power. "And it shall come td 
" pass, when all these things ate come upon 
" thee^ the blessing and the curse which I 
"have set before thee, and thou shalt call 
" them to mind among all the nations whi- 
" ther the Lord thy God hath driven thee; 
" and shalt return unto the Lord thy God^ 
" and shalt obey his voice according to all 
" that I command thee here this day, thou 
" and thy children, with aU thine heart and 
" with all thy soul ; thai then the Lord thy 
" Gorf will turn thy captimtyj and have 
" compassion upoh tihieiB, and will return 
" tod gather thee from all the nations, whi^ 
" ther the Lord thy God hath iscattered 
" thee ; and thou shalt return and ob6y 
" the vcHce of the Lord, and do all his 
** commandments which I command thee 
"this day*/' . 

Tlnroughout this, there is a total de- 
fiance of the ordinary process: of human 
afiail*s. I do hot alle^ it as remaik'abtey 
that the lawgiver should representthe ob- 
servtoce of his laws as essential to the iu^ 

♦ Beutxtx. 1-^-a 
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terestB, or even to the existence, of his 
community : we know that Lycurgus at- 
tempted to provide by a stratagem, for the 
perpetuity of his institutions; and that 
Charondas suffered ' a voluntary death, to 
show the sanctity in which he held his own 
edicts : but what is remarkable, is the na- 
ture of the laws, to which Moses attaches 
such great importance. The laws which 
common experience proves to be the safe- 
guards of a nation, and which patriotic le- 
^slators have desired to sanction, even at 
the, expense of their own lives, relate to 
the national defence, the political economy, 
the frugal dispensation of the revenues, or 
the social duties of the citizens. But in 
the Mosaic code, all these bulwarks of se- 
curity are either totally unprovided for, or 
comparatively neglected. The Hebrews 
were preparing to take possession of a 
country by conquest, and miglit reasonably 
expect to be surrounded with implacable 
enemies ; yet no pains are taken to secure 
or dificipline a national army. It does not 
entet into the contemplation of the legis- 
lator, that his. people, however suddenly 
assembled as occasion might require, could 
ever fail of success, either in attacking a 
h3 
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foifei'^ territory, or in drfeifding tfaeir own^ 
as long as they continned true to their in- 
Timble Head and GovehMir. Negleetii^ aU 
human means, such ob ndtiolial tteasnreg, 
or militaiy exerdses, he.pfoitiifieB his people 
victory, and ^sures th6m of security, is 
long as they continue to ^' obey the vofce 
" of the Iiord their God, and do his cote* 
" tnandments and . his statutes */' Let 
them only be faithful to the worship of the 
Creator, ^' the Lord,'' he«ays, " shall cause 
^^ thine enemies that rise up €^inst thee 
"to be smitten before thy face : and all 
" people of the earth shall see that thou art 
** called by the 'name of the Lord, and 
" they shall be afraid of theef/'— " Ye 
" shall chase your enemies, and they shall. 
" fall before thee by the sword. And five 
" of you shaU chase a huiulred, and a him- 
" dred of you shall put ten thousand to 
" flight ; and your enemies shall fall be^ 
" fore you by the swwd J/' 

If, on the contrary, th^y will not ob- 
serve the wcnrds of the law» " to fear Hm 
'^ glorious and fearful name^ the Ldrd tl^ 

* Deut. xxviL 10. f I)eat nvitt^ 7, 10. 

t Lev. xxvi. 7, 8. 
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" God,'* tihn^ are threatened with destruc- 
tion as a people in a inanper as particular 
-and o(»ifident, as if the future event were 
:pxesent to the eye <tf the legislator. " 2%e 
*' Ziord'ahfM hrin^g tkee, €md ihjf king whieh 
** ikm shiKU wtmw f^i «»^ « natwn whi«k 
" nmfher thou mr^ fathers have known; 
" and Xh^te shalt 4hou serve otW ^odb, 
« wood Knd stone ; ^nd tl^ou shalt become 
*' an aAtonishBOKEfnt, a ,proyerb, a^d a by- 
>* wc^'iummg^ natifons whither the Je*ord 
"shall lead thee*." 

$till fiuther, -that he might ^influ^oe 
those as individuals who were careless of 
the public welfare, Moses not only pre- 
-sttnes upon a power of directing foreign 
.funnies wfudi future politipfd events, as in 
the .passages already cited ; but he (qp^dts 
as if pe^tSenee and famine, and all the 
hosts (^diseases, were placed under his 
authority. The I^orc^ he says, to punish 
your, iddatiy, *^jpiU make your plagues 
^*[wmder^lf (md> the ^qgues ^ thy seed: 
** moreoner, he will bring upcn you all the 
*' disemes if JSgypt» which thou wast 

«^lkiut xxviiL i$, 
H 4 
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*** afraid of; ancj they shall <5leave unto 
" thee*-f'^-^" If ye will not heaikcn utito 
" me, and will not do all these obmmaCnd- 
" ments, I will do this Unto yon ; I wifl 
*" appoint* over yoti terror, Ccmsumption, 
^^ and the buining ague, thttt shisQl cotisiiine 
"the eyesi and e^i^son^ow of heart; 
•' and ye shall sow yoUr seed in vain, for 
*^ your enemies shMleat it. / will bring a 
'^i sword upon youihatshattm^enge the quar 
*^ rel of my covenant; and when ye are ga- 
" thered together within your, dties, I will 
** send the pestilence among you ; and ye 
/*• shall be delivered iilto the hands of the 
^^ enemy f/^ 

' Lastly, should they hereafter, in de- 
spite of the promises held out to them on 
the one hand, and the threats denoitnced 
on tlie other, rush into the forbidden sin, 
and incur the captivity appointed as the 
pimishtnent of 'their' rebellion : they* are 
not led to expect cteliterancie through the 
intferfer^nee df friendly powers, or by traitl- 
ing up their youth to arms, or by the gra- 
dual multiplication and inc^ase of slr^ogth 

* Deut. xxviu. 89. , f hmiU xxvi. 14, 1«, 2S. 
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atriong those that may have been left at 

home ; oriby any of those means, in short, 

by whkh a ygislator, tinder common dr* 

ciimstfinees, might be oonceiived likely to 

^p^ovide a remedy for some foreseen cod- 

tingent evilc but their .restcn-aftion is to bfc 

effected, df at all,. by a return to that:in* 

ward filth and pure worship, to thdbr deB^ 

tion of which thdr calaniityis ascribed. 

" If they shall confess their iniquity, : ajid 

-" the iniquity of their fathers, with their 

." trespass which tkey trespassed againsi 

" mey and that also they have walked con- 

*^ traiy to me ; and that /a/!so have walked 

1*^ eoniraty to them^ and have brought them 

'^^^ into the land of their enemies; if then 

i" their uncircumcised hearts be humbled, 

<^* and they then accept of the pimiiahment 

'•* of their . iniquity ; then will I remember 

** my cavemmt with Jacobs and also toy eo- 

" venant with Isaac, and also my covenant 

" with AlM-aham will I retnember; and J 

" will rCTiember the land */' 

Now the object, I 'conceive, which ft 
persoir would naturally prescribe, to himself, 

* Lev. xx¥i.>4a ^ See also th& paieiige a&eaify quot^ 
from Deuteronomy, xxx. 
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Ju't&t^ the das^^ attributed to Moses <tf 
jmpoBJsig a code of laxro upon his coioxliy- 
ftten, nEuild be, in the first place, to o^^eate 
a fiurourable unpresaion of those laws with 
^ke peo]de to wfann they were ad^«ssed, 
hynmskmg them agreeable to thek inasotl^ 
andtheir expraience of the common couit» 
"<3f ^maan affairs. But it cannot be .pre* 
tended that the Uesatngs and the c«»e 
iwith wiiiQh Moses sanations his code, are 
"ftamed tin my degree upon the asodel of 
^^Ae tQsual iaw of God's nuxral govemaient. 
-'Riat vittcupon the whole, is detrimental 
to the ^ianporal praspecte and jsuoeess of 
^m indxridual, cannot certainly be denied ; 
apd examples may even be foimd of the 
coBectiTe vices of a naiaoB toading.to«udi a 
degradation of the aational character, as to 
. render a country an easyprey to foreign t^ie- 
mies. But it is not tins distant and >gvjMlual 
effect of immcMnality which the language of 
Moaespointaat: ndflierisfthe^n^ewfaidi 
he specificaHy threatens wiiAioi^rtifvity^ one 
that can be at all supposed to lead to it in 
the way d natural consequeBce. /He de- 
noimces national de«ftcuirikioii as the imme- 
diate punishment of national idolatry , just 
as alegiriator lin 4iidinaryvt»eiuBslances 
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tlH-eatens treason with bamshment or d^aihp 
while he holds the means of inflicting th^n 
in his own hands. No pains are taken to 
enforce tbe prct)ability of this judgment^ 
.efmsider^ as a natural proceeding. For 
■who, after aU, were to, execute the punish- 
nmA? Not the more virtuous and more 
pure worshippers, as mi^t have been ex*- 
peeted,on the gena*al prineiple of netjibu- 
tion ; but it is declared as an additicmal 
d^adation to the Hebrews, that th^ 
OT^rtlirow should be effected by idolaters, 
and they themselves be l^rought to " serve 
" other gods, wood and stone *.*' 

Again, Moses is not cont^ited, as other 
lawgivers are forced to be, wifh threaten- 
ing punishments, but he also promises re- 
wards. And his rewards it would be as 
absturd for a perscm in ordinary circum- 
stances to offer, and for a people under no 
peculiar dispensation to expect, as we 
hav^^seen the punishments to be: since the 
prosperity which is to be the* consequence 
i^ their obectience, jjiwt arise from tiie 
coufse of the seasons, and depend upon 

^ Beat xxviiL S6r 
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tiie winds and clouds of heiaven : being no 
other than the fniitfuhiess of the land, and 
the increase of their flocks and herds. " Jf 
" ye walk in my statutes, and keep my 
^^ conmiandments, then I will give you rain 
^^ in due season^ and the land shall yield her 
!^^ increase^ and the trees of the field shall 
*** 3rield their fruit* And your threshii^ 
^* shall reach unto the vintage, and the 
" vintage shall reach unto the sowing-time : 
*" and ye shall eat your bread to the full, 
" and dwell in your land safely. And I 
" will give peace in the land, and ye shall 
" lie down, and none shall make you afraid; 
" and I will rid evil beasts out of your 
" land." Levit. xxvi. 

It would seem an idle waste of time tf 
1 were to set about proving systematically, 
that this is not a skilful adaptation of the 
regular laws of Providence, deduced from 
an attentive observation of the general 
course of divine government, and aj^lied 
to the sanction of a code pretending to di- 
vine authority. No one, indeed, admitting 
the €kgency of a Creator, cmi dckibtthat a 
general providence ordains the series of 
events, and that a particular providence 
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guperintends the inferior agents by whose 
insti*umentality they are brought about: 
but no one can fellow the path, or trace the 
steps of its operation. Look through a 
body of individuals ; who will venture to 
assign thdr suoeei^ to their moral virtues, 
or their misfortunes to their guilt? Still 
more, ' smvey the nations of the world: is 
it possible to^ estimate the degree of their 
idolatry by their comparative barrenness^ 
or to find any proportion preserved betwee»i 
their Natural fertility and their moral mcr 
rits^? The result of observation aiid expe- 
Tienoe is,^ that the good and the bad, the 
wheat and the tares, grow up t6gether till 
ithe:harv^, andihat the sun shines and 
the* rain falls on the just and unjust witlv- 
/Out discrimination : this inequality being 
.in fact essential to a probationary starts, 
^ which supposes all exactness of retributive 
justice to, be reserve for another. ' > 
-• '>^' ^ ■ . . ^ 

If then such is the actual and undeniable 
course of things, no rational impostor, iff- 
rtending to devise a constitution for an infant 
people, would have rested its stability oa a 
'violation of that course, or sanctioned his 
laws upon a. presumption of supematunJ 
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interfereiice, uimuthcm^edbythe orderof 
nature, and contradicted by every day's 
expenence* It is indeed possible that he 
mighty in general terms, Imve instructed his 
people to depaid upon the divine blessing, 
whilst the]^ obeyed the laws proposed to 
them, and to dread divine veng^aiK^, as the 
certain consequence df dkobediei^e. He 
might have gone as far as Zaleacua, in say** 
ing that '' every ootoo^ to l^^ur all he 
can to become good, both in pmctice and 
praiciple, whereby he will resEider himself 
accqptaUe to the Deity */' But he i^fvor 
could have proposed this invisibk arm.as 
the prknary ii^trument of siK^cess, or itiyU . 
nifirt^ of puni^hm^it ; or have rested such 
entife depeadence on the divine agency, 
as tb expect it to supersede the usual 
means of vtctoary, or national defence. Let 
us refar to the exanqile of IHahomet : no 
one with more coofidenee, or apparent en* 
thusiasm, assured his followers of the as- 
sistance of Heaven : and without hesita* 
tion, in the moment of danger, ^' he de- 
manded the succour of Gabriel and three 
tlmiiand angels f/' But howeif«r he 

t Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 299. 
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miprt' endeavour to ioi^iine by reUgious 
feeMligs die national valour of fais^iAzafaiaii 
followers^ we do not £nd that lie n^^leeted 
any of the known meona of succeis: he 
fiifit inured his troopsto perfect dkrdplise; 
and then, with: consummate ad^sa^ he 
brbi^t in entfausittni, not as a solntitiirta 
for the eommcm instramaits oi viotoryj 
but as an additional incitement to thikt 
courage, by assigning the highest rewards 
6f a i Mum state to liie most hefoie^Var- 
rion ^* The swordi'' says the Koran, " k 
tlM Jaey of heay«i ai^ of hell: a drc^ of 
blotid died in.tiiei eatise of Godj anight 
^Motrin^annsv is^ off nsDreavatti that two 
nioittiis of fioatin^ or pfayer: wfaosoevcor 
fUl^inibattle,^ hksms^fficefaigiveti.* at the 
da^^ of judgm e n t his wounds shaU be re* 
splendent as wrmili^on and odciifei^^ 
musk; and the loss of his Mmbs shall be 
aot^ptted by the wings of ang^ aad che- 
imbinis V This is not the langonge of 
MoKS: who oaJady/sarfs^ ^^ Ye sbmlltmik 
^^ ta all the w^ which the Lord yoor God 
^ hath coaAmnided yon^: tkigt ye^^maff Um^ 
**a»dihdit4myhewMwilkym\.^' Ma^ 
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hornet argues, Putsiie the most dedsive 
measures to secure sucfcess, and then tnist 
that the divine aid will accompany the de^ 
fenders of the fiEuth: while Moses, in a 
tone, directly opposite, dissuades his people 
from trusting to themselves, or to any 
other seoirity than their obedience to the 
commhndments, ajtd abstinence from ido- 
latry*. 

As yet, however, we have touched 
upon only half the argument. The He- 
brew leader not only overlooks human 
means, and substitutes heavenly protection 
for the usual and e3q)erienced instnimenta 
of national success and stability; but he 
superadds enactm^its which must actually 
render the Israelites, in every humian view^ 
an easy prey to their enemies. * 

The first institution trenching upon the 
strength and security of the state. is that of 
the Sabbath: an institution which, wh^i 
observed in its original strictness and aus*- 
tefity, was not merely calculated to pro^ 
duce the ^eet which we now derive from 

* OeuU tL 24; TiiL 11, to the end of the duqpter^ fcc^ 
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its more limited obligation, of increasing 
the powers of a people, by sparing their 
exertion ; but afforded an easy opening for 
the destruction of the whole nation by any 
enemies who should become acquainted 
with the Hebrew law, ' So severe was the 
appointment, that noworkcopld be under- 
taken, either abroad or at home, on the 
Sabbath ; not only the active operations of 
war were forbidden, but all the preparationiS^ 
for them : nor was there even any indul- 
gence, permitting a regard to the business 
of self-defence. 

TherjB is no occasion for argument to 
point out the (tifiiculties which must arise 
from such an institution : the examples of 
the later ages of the Jewish state furnish a 
sufficiept proof that the evil is not imagi-* 
nary. From the history of the Maccabees 
in the first place, it appears that the troops 
of Antiochus Epiphanes attacked a body of 
Jews, belonging to Mattathias's party, on 
the Sabbath; who would neither repel their 
assault, nor defend the cavern in which 
they had taken refuge* j " but said. Let 

* 1 Mac. ch. iii 
VOL. I* I 
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^' US die in our innocency: heaven and 
^' earth shall testify for us, that ye put us 
^* to death wrongfully.'' This i^eems to 
have been Uie first calamity into which the 
nation had been suffered to. fall, in conse- 
quence of their strict adherence to -the 
words olthe Mosaic law: for the experi- 
ence oi this event having satisfied Matta- 
thias that the extraordinary providence by 
which such misfortunes had hitherto been 
averted, was now withdrawn, a general de- 
termination was made, with respect to the 
future, to proceed as far as self-defence^ 
and repel force by force on the Sabbath*. 

Subsequent events, however, prove, 
that even such modified observance of this 
particular day, if unaccompanied by the 
divine interference, was quite inconsistent 
with the public safety. When Pompey at- 
tacked Jerusalem, the inhabitants adhered 
to the determination proposed by Matta- 
thias. Pompey, therefore, perceiving that 
he could carry on his works with impunity 
on the Sabbath, the Jews making no efifec- 
tual opposition provided he did not actually 

• 1 Mac. V. 40, 41. The account is confirmed bj 
Josephus, xil 6. 

3 
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force them to ex^age, employed that sea- 
sonable oj^ortmjity for raising his towers 
^d battering-engbae$, and proceeded in 
the attsK^k qxi the foUowing.day by means of 
this advantage *: $1. stratagem which soon 
ended in its natural consequence, the cap- 
ture of the city. From that time thfi in- 
dtitutimi of the Sabbath seems to have 
been considered, what it really was, a re- 
gular advantage to any invader of Judaeaf. , 

It is worth remarking, too, that other 
nation were so well convinced of the ne- 
cessary effbct of this institution, as to judge 
lit once that it rendered the Jews unfit for 
a^y of the operations of war. In the year 
pf Gaess^'s death, the consul DolabeUa 
exempted them from military conscription, 
on their pleading that it was against their 

♦ Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1. xiv. p. 614, ed. Huds. 
f The governor of Babylbnia, Josephus acquaints us, 
Attempted to surprise Asinaeus on the Sabbath, ot^jLtcvo; i 

iiiojAev^* This [dot, however, was counteracted by the 
vigilance of the Jewish leader. Jos. xviii. p. 828. Fron- 
tinus enumerates among his stratagems, that Augustus 
Vespasianus Judaeos, Satumi die, quo nefas erat quic^ 
quam seriie rei agere, adortus superavit, quia noluerunt 
amia attingere. 
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laws to act on the Sabbath, ^ind also that 
they were precluded from thte use of cus- 
tomary food. And afterwards, under Nen>^ 
when the seeds of rebellion £^mst the 
Roman authority were first beginning to 
appear, Agiippa endeavours to chedc the 
spirit of discontent, by warning the Jews 
how little prospect of success they could 
entertain against a powerful enemy, who 
possessed a decided advantage over them 
from this very peculiarity of their religious' 
laws. ** If,*' he argued, " yon observe 
the duties of the Sabbath, and abstain 
from labour on that day, you become an 
easy prey to the enemy, as your ancestors 
in the siege under Pompey. If, on the 
contrary, you transgress your law to avoid 
the consequences which must result .from 
its observance, then you defend a religion 
which you yourselves are violating, and 
have nothing to hope from the divine pro- 
tection*." 

It is evident then, that the actual events 
of history confirm the suggestions of com- 
mon sense, as to the natural eflfects to be 

* Jos. de Bello Jud. 1. ii. p. 1089. 

4. 
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e3q)ected from the rigid attention to the 
Sabbath prescribed by Moses. No one 
therefore can reasonably suppose that any 
legislator acting upon his own authority, 
would have endangered his state by such 
a suicidal ordinance. This, however, is by 
no means the only enactment which must 
have inflicted a death-blow upon any polity 
of mere human institution. It was posi- 
tively appointed*, that three times a year 
all the men of the country should appear 
together for the purpose of worship at the 
place that should be iappropriated to the 
peculiar manifestation of the divine pre- 
sence, viz. originally the tabernacle, and 
afterwards the temple at Jerusalem. What 
was this, but to provide as it were for leav- 
ing a frontier exposed, which was sur- 
rounded on all sides by inveterate enemies? 
Moses therefore accompanies the enact- 
ment by a divine declaration which was to 
quell this fear : " I will cast out the na- 
" tions. before thee, and enlarge thy bor- 
" ders: neithet shall any man desire thy 
** land^ when thou shall go up to appear be- 
*'fore the Lord thy God thrice in theyear\.^^ 

♦ Exod. chap, xxxiv. + Exod. xxiv. 12, 

i 3 
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The objections which in a htiman view op^ 
pose the appointment and attend the ob-^ 
servance of such an ordinance, are so clear 
and evident, that when Jeroboam dreaded 
the effect of a meeting between his revolt^^ 
ed tribes and their brethren, he had a 
ready plea at hand for abrogating tl^ 
usage; and urging that it was too much for 
his people to go up to Jerusalem*, he 
prescribed two places where they might 
more conveniently assemble. 

The appointment of the Sabbatical year 
is more extraordinary still: still less agree- 
iable, if possible, to the idea erf the human 
invention. It is conceived in thfsse terms: 
" When ye come into the land which I 
** shall g^ve you, then shall the land keep 
^* a Sabbath unto the Lord. Si^ years 
" thou shalt sow thy field, and, sia^ yean 
" thou shalt prune tliy vineyard, and ga* 
" ther in the firuit thereof: hfkt in the se^ 
^^ venth year shall he a Sabbetth of rest wato 
^' the land^ a Sabbath for the Lord: thou 
" shalt neither prune thy vineyard, not 
«^ sow thy field f/' This is a point, which 

• 1 Kings, xii + Levit xxv. ^^ " 
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never could have been insisted on by joiy 
lawgiver, having only in view the iisu^ 
considerations of the wealth and security 
of his nation. It strikes At the root of 
political economy, and proceeds on a de- 
fiance of every object which a legislator 
Jiasonost at heart, by legaGzitig idleness, 
and. an intermission of the regular avoca- 
tions of the people- Any such intermission 
is calculated to inflict a twofold injury; 
not only by the immediate loss of time and 
its products ; but by the consequent losis 
of habit and inclination- No man there- 
fore c^uld of his own accord have devised 
such an £^pointment; which was indeed 
only suited to a nation having a peculiair 
oflftcei independent of the common busi- 
ness of life 5 and eajoyihg a peculiar pro- 
-tection, ihd^pendetit of the usual sources 
of prosperity. The disadvantages attend- 
ing it could only have been compensated 
by the parsunouht necessity efpresel^mlg 
amcmg the Israelites a constant sense of 
the powfer and faithfulness of God, and of 
the jMTOvidence with which he secured to 
them the possession of their land, as long 

I 4 
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as they adhered tq the conditions on which 
they held it*. 

That the nation, in point of real fact, 
could not maintain its ground against these 
rigid institutions without this extraordinary 
providence to correspond with them, we 
have here, as before, the testimony of ac- 
tual history. The regulations of Moses, 
with the veneration which naturally ad- 
hered to the authority by which they were 
originally prescribed, were strictly follow- 
ed on the re-establishment of the nation 
after the captivity at Babylon: though that 
signal accomplishment of the denunciations 
- contained in the law from the beginning, 
might have satisfied the Hebrews that the 
terrors of punishment had not been vainly 
threatened, but that, as they had with- 
drawn their allegiance, God had withdrawn 
his protection. The natural consequence 
was soon perceived. Under Antiochus 
Eupator Jerusalem and the fortress of 
Beth^ura were besieged in the " year of 
*' rest,'' and after a spirited but useless de- 
fence the former was taken, it having teen 

♦ g^ Lowttum on th^ Hebrew Ritual, p. 186^ &«^ 
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impossible to procure provisions : arid the 
latter was quickly surrendered, from the 
same distress of famine*. When Anti- 
gonus also had taken refuge in Jerusalem 
from Herod, who was supported by the 
Romans, they suffered dreadfully from 
scarcity, the event having fallen upon the 
Sabbatical year f , 

Gould any one, let me ask, possessed 
of understanding to devise the Hebrew 
law, have failed to foresee these inconve- 
niences ; and, having foreseen them, have 
proceeded to encumber his people, unne- 
cessarily it would seem, with such difi&cul- 
ties, and have proposed to them to sub- 
scribe, in a manner, to .their own destruc- 
tion, by vowing obedience to laws so big 
with danger? To this question let the 
l^islator^ furnish .hjs own reply. He does 
not propose these observances blindly and 
ignorantly, and with no regard to the ob- 
jections arising from them; but he ove|r- 
rules the objections by the importance of 
fais views in their establishment, and trusts 
to the power under which he acted, for a 

♦ Mac. i. 6, 48, &c. Jos. Ant, p. 66L 
t Joseph. 637. 
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security against th^ eiriuckatit danger? io h^ 
apprehended* '^ Keep my judgmeirts/^ 
he declares, in the name .of the Ahnighty, 
<^ aad ye shall dwell, in Jthe land in safety^ 
^' uind if ye shall say^ fVhaf shall we eat 
" the seventh ymrf! behold, we shall not 
^^ sow nor gather in jour increase : then I 
" will commsuid my blessing upon you ia 
*^ the sixth year, and it shall bring forth 
^* frmt far , three y fan's. And ye shall sow 
** the eighth ye»r>^ Jtnd eat yet of old fruit 
*^ until the ninth year; until her fruits coti* 
^' in shall ye eat of the (oid. store*/' 

Moses therefore «ppoiiJte.*h0vOfes«iFip 
ai^ce of.pnstoms, which, it. is plain from 
reascm, and which JieijindoulAedly fore* 
saw, required supernatural. , protection f 
arid upon this. ppematuralprcAecliwi he 
instructs his people io.rely, .Whethra* they 
actually received. thia^iassi^^taQce, it -ib not 
neces^Euy to discusa : ibiit the; question is» 
can we believe that he.wdujid have proinis* 
ed it in these confident terms^ upon his 
own authority : or even if we » suppose he 
might have been so insane. an enthusiast 

♦ Levit XXV. 20, &c. 
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iras the whole nation infected with his in*- 
sanity in such a degree as to trust his pro- 
mises, and pky him implicit obedience? 
Can we imagine that the Israelites, if they 
had not really been in.the habit of seeing, 
in their deliverance from Egypt and their 
progress through the wilderness, continual 
evidence of divine interference, would 
have trusted the safety of their families, 
the liberty of their country, and their ex- 
istence as a nation, to a deviation from aH 
the known laws of nature, and the course 
of all former experience? Yet this they 
were in the continual custom of doing, not 
theoretically but practically, three times 
every year when, they left their families 
and homes *^ to appear before the Lord*' 
in the place specificafly appointed, and 
. wh«i they allowed their lands to lie uncul- 
tivated, and gave up all the produce of 
their possessions one year in seven. Sud- 
den acta of desperation, or of valour ap- 
proaching to desperation, have arisen fr6m 
the immediate impulse of enthusiasm upon 
a people : but the cahn and regular and 
formal observance of the Sabbath and 
stated sacrifices, and the habitual confi- 
dence in superior power, implied by a Sab- 
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batical year, it is impossible to atbibutc 
to any such unsound influence : and it 
would be a waste of words to argue upon 
the subject, or bring the case to the test <rf 
practicabihty, with any supposed impostor 
now. For, what had the Israelites seen, 
to corroborate any enthusiastic promise of 
an immediat^e providence, in the history of 
their ancestors for many generations? Tliey 
had long been an injured and an unredressr 
ed people ; who had settled in Egj^pt by 
invitation of its monarch, had increased 
its strength by their labour and numbers, 
and at last had been reduced to most ab^ 
ject slavery, and treated with unexampled 
cruelty : from which they had now rescued 
themselves through the greatest diflSicidties 
and dangers, but only on the hard condi- 
tions of leaving the country of their nati- 
vity, to seek another, through a barren 
wilderness, by the exertions of their own 
valouY. Take away all miraculous inter- 
position from their departm*e oi|t of Egypt, 
and from the promulgation of the law at 
Moimt Sinai, and this is the tale that re^ 
mains: no good foimdation, it would ap- 
.pear, on which to build the doctrine of an 
,lKKtraor<finary Providence pmyshing oj^ 
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pression and vindicating innocence, and 
accommodating the national prosperity to 
the national morals, in the exact propor- 
tion of retributive justice. Yet it was to a 
people who had this history fresh in their 
memories, that Moses proposed a law, 
which not only presumed, but declared, 
the constant superintendence of divine 
power, for the protection of the chosen 
nation: and it was a people who had suf- 
fered so much for want of an interposing 
Providence, who received a book of sta- 
tutes, which if they were not supported 
by a deviation from the conimon laws of 
things and seasons, made them the volun- 
tary instruments of their own destruction. 

If, then, any faith is to be placed in 
our experience of the human mind, the 
peculiar provisions of the Hebrew polity 
afford as strong an evidence of its diving 
appointment, and mark as strong a con- 
trast between it and all.human institutions^ 
as was deduced in the former Section from 
the pecuUar object it professes to have in 
yiew. The same conclusion must be drawn 
from both : for, as nothing could account 
for the object of the polity, except the 
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truth of the aceompanyihg' hiiitory, sO the» 
peculiar provisions can' only be explained 
by admitting that they were really estar 
bliahed by the command of the Creator, 
and supported by his power. Nor is any 
preliminary fiujt assumed to establish the 
argument, or required to confirm it, except 
the real existence of tiie polity itself- The 
certainty of this wiB derive, not oJoly from 
the original documents, which fimiish the 
aurest attainable authority in all case$ re- 
lating to domestic and civil institutions, but 
from the incidental remarks of profane 
writers; which either plainly indicate or 
express^ declare, that the Jewish people 
were understood to possess a system of 
govermnent and religious worship, totally 
different from those existing among other 
nations. The observations arising from 
the cursory acquaintance of these writers 
with the Jews, ascertain their confideiice 
in miraculous interposition* ; their devout 
attachment to tlieir rdigious belief ; their 
scrupulous observance of the Sabbath; 

* This is to be coDected from the superdlious remark 
«f Horace,— Credat Judseus Apella, Non ego. 
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tfedyr jdbhorrencerbf^ idolatry '♦; their dis^ 
dain of foreign nations, and ixni^beiabla 

' * Quidam sortiti metuentem SabWta patrem, 

Nil praster nubes et coeli ilumeii iul(5)rant. Juv.xiv. 96. 
In tbe fiHicoeeding lines he specifies all their most remark- 
able peculiarities ; see, too, Mr. Giffbrd* s note on the pas« 
sage. Lucan, in a concise allusion, points at the peculi* 
arity of their faith: 

** Dedita sacris 
Inc^ili Judaea Da.'* Phlu^ lib. ii- L 598. 
Bion.Cassdus^s- account is specific, as to many points 
of their dis^eement fiom the rest of the world. L 
xxxvii. p. 41. Tacitus confirms the observance 
of the Sabbatical year: Septimum quoque anniun ig- 
naviae datum. He expressly mentions that they held 
linages as pro&ne ; and worshipped only one Grod, seen 
by^ the eye of the mind (mente sola imumque Numen, 
int^lligunt). He declares, too, that Moses instituted 
rites contrary to those of all other nations. The founda- 
tion of his account, which is a curious perversion of real 
history, exists in an ix^Xoyn of Diod. Sic. p. 901. That 
auth(^ ^ves as a general account of the Jews, reported 
to the inquiries of Antiochus Eupator^ that they, after 
their establishment in Judea, ^ap^^Vi/Aov roi^o-^u to /4#Vo$ vpps 

Of their abhorrence of images, a curious instance, 
among many others, occurs in Josephus. The inhabit- 
mits of that pmrt of the country through which Yitellius 
was passing in his route against the Arabians, anxiously 
besought him to forbear introducing among them their 
consigns with the eagles attached to them : « 7«p th*t »v%7f 

^ofrjfiov TTspiopay txwaf I/? %a)pax (Pfp-.^utiyay. Antiq. XVlii. C. 6. 

s. 3. A still stronger resistance was made to the intro** 
duction of the image of Tiberius as an eloign into Jeru- 
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aversion to all who did not profess tKeir 
own religion. These are the only points 
to which we can possibly require the colla- 
teral evidence of foreign testimony : and 
to these most ample testimony is supplied* 
The profane historians and satirists, in the 
true spirit of polytheism, ridiculed the Jews 
as a superstitious people; and by that ri- 
dicule have confirmed the tratibt of the Jew- 
ish history, and thrown upon it the only 
light of which the original records and do- 
cuments we possess are susceptible* 

Had the appearance ^^f the Jewish rites 
and poKty presented nothing extraordinary 
to the Romans, when the progress of their 
arms and commerce introduced such a na- 
tion to their knowledge, some colourable 
presumption might perhaps have been 
raised against the actual or literal observ- 
ance of the Mosaic institutions. We learn' 
however, that their civil customs and reli- 
gious tenets, as soon as they met the eyes 
of foreigners and polytheists, did appear 
exclusively peculiar. Whence then, let me 

salem; and the threatened erection of Caligua^s statue in 
the temple was the occasion of the greatest apprehendon 
and despair. Jos. de Bel. Jud. xL ch. 10. 
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finally ask, did this peculiarity arise ? We 
may confidently afl&rm, that the singular 
tendency of the Mosaic economy, as laid 
down in the preceding Sections, and its 
peculiar provisions, as detailed in this^ are 
inexplicable, except on the admission that 
the Jewish polity was r^dly established for 
the purpose of preserving the knowledge 
and worship of the Creator, and supported 
by the national experience of miraculous 
intaposition. 
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$E€T. V. 
On the religious Opinions of the JStelnrews. 

It % Important to mqnire, whethei the 
gjeneral opimo&st prevalent among the He* 
toew peQ{)fe9 respeetiDg the h^h matt^v 
deolamd to then in their h^, fumish a 
corroboration of the concluakm derived 
from the tone in which that law is con- 
ceived. Was the belief of a Creator aad 
Ruler of the universe maintained in any 
purity amongst them ? Was their worship, 
with their hymns and addresses to the 
Deity, conformable to the belief which it 
was the object of their national institutions 
to inculcate? Was their superiority over 
other nations in these respects, at all pro- 
portioned to the peculiarity of their insti- 
tutions ? The result of this inquiry must 
fiimish either a material confirmation, or 
a strong objection to the divine appoint- 
ment of the Mosaic law. For, if a rational 
and sublime belief of an omnipotent Crea- 
tor and independent Governor of the 
world, be once impressed upon an infant 
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pciople with the solemmty which acoom- 
pam^d th^ promulgation from Mount 
Sinai, it will naturally be supposed that its 
effect would not be confined to the devo- 
tions of the anchoret or ^peculalions of the 
philosopfaer, but would display itself im 
the national worship. of tibe pepple^ wi4 
become interwoven ifith liie K^hole texture 
of their morie^ty and htertiture. Just 
views and sure ectoviction are at least to 
be expected, even though they should fail 
to produce undeviating obedifenee. The 
firmest conviction, we know experimen- 
tally, does n9t always tend to practical 
obedience in ^he progress of an individual 
through the difficulties and temptations (^ 
life ; much l^ss then should it be expected 
in a nation placed under such singular cir- 
cumstances, and standing alone in the 
midst of a siurrounding host of evil ex- 
amples. Still, however, if it appeared 
that the Hebrew people were no more 
pure or iiervent in their piety, and no more 
consistent in their religious belief, than 
otter ancient nations, an argument might 
be justly rkised against their having really 
received a divine revelation, from the 
absence dF its natural practical consc'^ 

k2 
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quence. But it wi^ be seen on examina* 
tion, that the declarations and provisiofis 
contained in the Mosaic law werp not only 
intrinsically good, but practically efficient; 
and that there was as much superiority in 
the religious opinions actually entertained 
by the Hebrews, as peculiarity in the 
means appointed to preserve them. This 
superiority is visible in thdr public wor- 
ship, and displays itself remarkably in the 
notions of the Supreme Bemg which occur 
in their writings. . * 

It is first to be observed, that a general 
belief in the existence of one spiritual, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent Being, the 
Creator of the world, was diffused through- 
out the Hebrew people. I shall hereaftCT 
take an opportunity of showing, that, 
even among the most learned and philoso- 
phical heathens, this belief did not pre^ 
vail, to any purposes of practical devo- 
tion. The language of Moses and of 
Plato, in extent and confidence, no more 
admits of comparison, than the conjec- 
tural reasoning of Galileo resembles the 
demonstrative conclusions of Newton. But 
a Seu" more remarkable difference occurs as 
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we descend in the scltle of learning and 
dvilkation. The sublime opinions re*^ 
specting the Deity which originate in the 
Mosaic account of the creation, and which 
are enforced and preserved by the law 
established to commemorate that faet, 
were not confined to any superior sect or 
philosophical part of the nation, but were 
alS^e familiar to the highest and lowest of 
the people. All worshipped the same God, 
according to the same form, in the same 
temple. No Peripatetic disputed, no Aca- 
demic doubted, no Epicurean denied the 
truth of the national faith. It was justly 
pointed out by their learned countryman, 
that all held the same opinion, and agreed 
with the law in affirming that one God 
over-ruled the world:, and it might be 
heard as the sentiment even of the vulgar 
and illiterate, that all should propose to 
themselves piety towards Him, as their 
principal object in the various pursuits of 
life* 

♦ Joseph, contra Apion. " Of servants and women,'^ 
in the original. The low rank which thei/ held in ancient 
tim^s, is Qotorious, 

k3 
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Few readers reqinre to hi naaibdecl 
how d^erent a picture fronv this thd other 
Rations of the aaicient world present. Dcn 
tached passages indeed may be prodaeed, 
particfularly &om the writings of Hato and 
Xenophon, which contain very mibUme 
con<^ptiotis of some supreme artificer of 
the universe ; but these doctrmes were not 
only heard with no general efi^Bct, and eon^ 
verted few proselytes even among the in-? 
structed orders of society, but from the 
vulgar tltey were ahogether withheld, as 
unsuited to thdr comprehensions. 'Rie 
difference between tl^e esoteric and ex- 
oteric philosophy is uniTersaDy acknow- 
ledged: and appears to be founded in a 
iK>tion like that which made Plato dedare, 
in a|^sage which has been often hrought 
fonvttrd, that it wAs difficult to discover 
the father of the universe, and that, when 
discovered, it was impossible to make him 
generally known *. 

Superstitious polytheism had struck its 
roots so deeply before Plato livedo that he 

* Tim. p. 28. Toy ^ly ay Troinlw x»j vmrifet thJe t5 mAo?, 



pnAraMy had f^mefa to ap^hend all en- 
liMtvottra to eradicate it wcMild be vmA. 
But ^e eondequetiee was, as might be en^ 
peeted, that the popular figdth of the hea- 
i^n vulgar was equally repugnant to rea- 
^son aad iniqi^eable tOfderotion. Ini^ad 
of tli^ unanhnous eoi^SHion and adoration 
of the same supreme Governor, which the 
Hebrews avowed, the people who set out 
ifO the festival of one Deity, returned home 
to cdiebr»te another ; every element had 
its appropriate guardian, and every profes- 
sion its peculiar patron. Perhaps no error 
is more natural to ignorance, than to sup- 
pose that particular deities preside over 
the various elements, or influencing the 
]powers both of body and mind, direct the 
s^eral arts^ which exercise the ingenuity of 
-man^ but nevertheless it is error, however 
natural ; it is the error of ignorance ; and 
MeB from the test of reason as well as 
revelation, 

Ko such inconsistency is to be found in 
the belief of the Hebrews, Instead of a 
|^na*al consciousness of some unseen 
powers, superior to themseltei^, united to 
a vague idea of some one particular* power, 

K 4 • 
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superior to the rest, which limy be cwi* 
sidered as a loose outlme of l^e pc^^lar 
faith of the heathen world; God waa 
honoured among the Hebrews, under oae 
consistent character : as a Being so spiri<- 
tual, that he caipiot be either r^resmited^ 
or properly worshipped, under any sensible 
image ; and yet at the same time as con^ 
stituting the fit object, and the only fit 
olgect, of human worship, inasmuch as he 
is the independent Creator and sole Goveii- 
nor of the universe. 

It results fi*om this subKme idea of the 
Divine unity and attributes, estabhshed by 
the writings of Moses, that we find an 
equal superiority over the rest of the an- 
cient world, in the abstract conceptions on 
the subject of the Pivine esa^aoe * which 

* This superiority is strongly exemplified by the 
Nomen Tetragrammaton rendered Jehovah ; and derived 
' from a root signifying essence, or existence, to inou, or 
wvapx'"' ^^ *^ ^^^^ known thjit the Jews commonly ap» 
plied, and still apply, other titles to the Deity, as Shad-* 
dai, the rock, or powerful one, Adonai, or dominion, 
and Elohim, lords, i. e. sovereignty. The name Jdlio-< 
vah they hold in veneration, which makes them deem it 
ineffable, as not expresiung the attribui^i only, but t^^ 
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exist in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the 
public devotional worship which prevailed 
among the Hebrew people*- To set this 
matter in a trae Ught, it will be nec^saiy 
to institute an actual comparison betweeii 

essence of the Deity. It was well understood and pre^' 
served by the SeptU3^t translntors, who render it 
xvfio$ k kJ^, sum, a word not ^slassically used to signify 
God, as appears .from Julius Pollux, who gives the 
words 9eoi and Ja//Ao»8?, but not KJptoj. It appears, from 
▼arious sources, that this was understood to be the title 
undar whidi the Hebrews worshipped thdr Supreme (sea 
Parkhurst Hebr. Lex. Pearson on die Creed, p. 147); 
imd St. Hilary says, that meeting with the words (before 
his conversion to Christianity) which express the same 
Idea, in Exodus, chap. iii. he was struck with admiration, 
ihere being nothing so prcqper to Grod, as to i^. It was 
ipdl smtflble to die Dirine dBgn^ty, when die Hebrews 
wer9 the dsposiOuries of his b^^ and attribntes, and 
Wfre surrounded op all Adu^ by gods wc^rshipped under 
various af^llations, that the Creator should distinguish 
himself by a, name signifying his independent essence, 
from which all other things derive theirs* 

* It was prettmded by Tyndal and Collins formerly, 
that the Jews refined their old doctrines concerning the 
]>ity, and invented new ones, just us the priests unproved 
in knowledge, or the people advanced in curio^y, or as 
both were better taught in the countries to which they 
were led captive. The proper .answer to this is, that 
they could no where learn such theology $$ that of Moses, 
m jsuph devotion aig*that pf David, 
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the Jewft and other andcent national ; sind 
as natioiial worahip tdces its tone from the 
ideas of supreme power wtdch prevail anto^ 
leedei^y to its estafoM^hm^it, I shall fimt 
coxiMder the natia^ of th^se ide^, as deve*- 
loped in their saored conjpositions- 

The Hebrews, as £kr as we know, seem 
to have cultivated general fiterature less 
than most nations who have attained, in 
•other respects, an equal degree of dviliKa^ 
tion; liar lei^, certainly, than the rivals 
with whom we are able to compare them, 
the inhabitants of Greece aftd Italy, Poe^ 
try, which usually branches out into a 
thousand various coiw»s» foUowkig every 
vairkfl^ <tf genius uid notionidmafiapps, is, 
with them; t^pfnined to the single ehannel 
of morality and religion. The battles and 
sieges they had known, fiirnished subjects 
to no epic poet; we hear no mention of 
dramatic representations: and their his- 
tory, which has Siince proved so fertile 
a source of poetry, is recorded in concise 
and unambitious annals, 

Iidfedior, however, in every other species 
of composition to the writers of othet na- 



tions, the Hebrewa abound teiih poetical 
addresses to tlje Supreme Being wUcIi in* 
tfMt^iy surpass any similar attempts that 
can be brought into companson. They 
contain ideas of omnipotence and omni- 
presence, disgraced by no sensible images ; 
ihey concur in representing the same invi- 
wble and spiritual Being, to be the guar- 
dian of mankind, and the Creator of the 
whole unirerse : above aH, they excel in 
describing the moral attributes ot^ God, 
jua^ce, and goodness, and mwcy, existing 
together, and not counteracting each other. 
Almost the whole beauty of the Hebrew 
poetry toay be traced to that union of the 
natural and moral sublime, which was in- 
spired by theii^ belief of the majesty c^the 
Creator. BtA this beauty is at ottce of the 
highest importance and of the most diffi- 
cidt attainment. It proves that these opi- 
nions respecting the itaoral attributes, as 
well as the unity^ power, and majesty of 
the Creator, existed generally amoi^ the 
Jews : that the account of the creation, 
on which the legislation of Moses was 
founded, did not remain as a dead letter 
ptt the records, but influenced the belief 
and filled the conceptions of the people 

4 
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cdlectively ccmsiderecL A poet in^ed, 
choosing^ like Milton, a sacred aubject^ 
naay describe God as a wise and powaful 
Creator, and as a just and good ruler of the 
universe, who has no effectual belief that 
he deserves these appellations. But such 
a description proves at least that such 
a belief exists somewhere. The absence 
of sinular conceptions from the heathen 
writings, affords a negative pr6<^ that no 
such belief existed among them : so that 
their poetry, however excellent in all sub^ 
jects wh^re the actions and characters of 
men are^^oncemed, and however superior 
in the arts and graces of composition, is 
nevertheless devoid of all dignity of style, 
or sublimity of sentiment, wherever it re» 
Jates or i^ addressed to superior powers.. 

It would be an injustice to the atga^ 
mept not to illustrate its truth, by compar- 
ing with those hymns which the ancient 
authors have left us, some of the effusions 
of Jewish devotion- And as the passages 
of this nature which remain from the 
wreck of heathen literature, being chiefly 
fragments, are less familiarly known than 
other ancient writings, I shall npt hesitate 
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to place them by the side of those Jewish 
compositions that may be most similar in 
subject. 

Hie supremacy of Jupiter is described 
by Orpheus; and though much of that 
collection which passes under the title of 
the Orphic Hymns is confessedly inter- 
polated, the following verses may be safely 
quoted, being preserved in pi^an writ- 
ings *. " Jupiter, who^ commands the 
thunder, was first and last; Jupiter is 
the head and the midst: all things were 
formed from Jupiter; .Jupiter is immor- 
tally both male and female f : Jupiter is 

* Produs on the Timaras. Auctor de Munda 
Vide Cudworth, vol. i. p. 801. On the Orphic hjrmns 
there have been various opinions. In Origen'^s judgment, 
contra Celsum, 1. 7, they are far inrbrior to Homer'^s. 
On the other hand, Pausani® judido, I. 9, Orphd 
hyoinis elegantic»res existimantur Homerid, Orphei 
OfoXoyttoJli^o*. et forte, secundum AUatii opinionem, com- 
positi ab Onomacrito, ad IJomeri imitationem. Meminit 
hymnorum Orphei Plato, 8. de Legibus: et Pausanias 
in Boeotids, qui paucbs et l^v^ fuisse refert ; unde non 
alios habuisse videtur qua^ nos hodie legimus. Fabric;. 
Bik Gr. ^ 18. 

f This Idea is expressed in some verses of Valerius 
,Soranus, quoted by Augustin from Varro, Civ. Dei, 1. J. 
Jupiter omnipotens regum, rerumque deumque 
Proffgnitor, gemtrixque de&m : deus unus et omnis. 
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IJbe taanda&m {^t^) of tke eaftk and 
■liiiy Imwwi; JiqMter it die fareath of all 
tlmigs; JiqNter b the force of mvieoble 
fire ; lopitCT tt the root C^'^o^) ^ the sea ; 
Jwpibar the sun andmooa; JupkiCTii the 
mkr; Jupiter hiamtM the first mi^ of 
alL nme is one power, one deity, one 
great ruler of aU.'' 



To this deacn^rtMD, i& wlueii the 
of a Soprme Governor is oonfomided with 
that adopted by the Stmcs, &c winch 
idqrtified the- Deity and the world^, I 
wicmid <^iose the enpostnhitioii of Isaiah, 
dL dv. ver. 6 : ^'I am the Lord, and tiiere 
^^ IS Bcme else ; thoe is no God beside 
^^ me ; I ^ded thee, (prophetic of Cyras), 
^^ though Ihoo hast not known me; that 
^^ they may know fircmi the riabog of the 

* Tbk error, wiocli, I diall afterwards obaerre, per- 
Tjded die most ipecious systems of the andent tfaedogy, 
is slill more erident in the openiiig to Aratus^s Pheno- 
mena, a sentence of which is quoted by St. Paul: 

'Eft /kiof ojf'xi'y*'^^ ^ iXw9Jf itiffs Hftm 
Hem* y Mfirm ayofOi* /ootii H QmXaaiaa^ 



^< aim, and ^om %he weA, thftt: thvK is 
*^ none betide tne : I am the Lotd, swi 
** ih&P^ is iicoie el«e. I form the fights and 
*^(9'eiKte darkness; I make peace and create 
" e\il; I the Lord do all these thii^ 
f < I^op down, ye heavens, from above, nad 
" let the skies pour don^ xighteouineas ; 
** let the earth c^n, and let them bring 
," forth salyation* and let righteousness 
f 5 spring up^U^ber; I the Lord have 
^< Cfeated it. Thus saith the Lord, the 
i* Holy One of Israd,. and his maker ; Aek 
** me of things to c(nne, concerning my 
" sons, and concemii^ the works of my 
f^ iMinds Qommand ye me : I have made the 
4f ewrtby ai¥} (seated man upcm it ; h even 
«<m<y hands, have stretched out the hear 
i^ V^M, and all their host have I comr 
«manded." 

A fra^nent of Euripides al^ords us an 
Itttteeiting spe<ameii of ratitmal devotion 
«lKu|gling 9igma0ii the musertainty of ^r- 
rupl belief.* : " To thee, who govemest all 

- , n-Vt.US. Tierei«ini«yvi«»u8 readings threogh- 
«ilt|tl^&4^pfa»t! I ff,ye the general senses aoc^vdiqg to 
the, text ii^ Musgsave's «diti<^. ; . . 
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things, I ofSdr the libation and ftaciifteiid 
cake, whether thou preferrest the title of 
Jove or Hades. Receive thou my plente- 
ous offering of various fruits. For, direct- 
ing among the celestial gods the sceptre of 
Jupiter, thou partakest also with Hades, 
the kingdom of the gods below. Send the 
light of the soul to those of men who desire 
to know beforehand whence their labours 
spring, what is the source of evils, and 
whom of the gods they should s^pease 
by sacrifice, to receive a respite from their 
toils/^ 

With this I would compare the 102d of 
the Hebrew Psalms, of which the author 
is uncertain ; it is supposed to implore the 
assistance of God for Jerusalem, either du* 
ring the period of the Babylonish ci^tivity, 
or soon after the deliverance of the Jews. 
It thus concludes, from verse 16 : " When 
'S the Lord shall build up Zion, he nhsSk 
/* appear in his glory. He will r^ard the 
" prayer of the destitute, and not despise 
" their prayer. This shall be written for 
*^ the generations to come, and the people 
^' which shall be created, shall praise the 
'' Lord } for he hath looked down from tiie 
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** heigHtof the sanctuary; fitom liCT^vaidid 
** the liOTd behold the earth ; to hear the 
^^ groaimng of the prisoner; to loose those 
" that are appointed to death; to declare 
^' the name of the Lord in Zion» and his 
** praise in Jerusalem ; when the people 
*^ are gathered together, and the kingdoms 
" to serve the Lord. He weakened my 
*^ strength in the way, he shortened my 
*^ days.. I said, O God, take me not away 
** in the midst of my days ; thy years are 
** throughout all generaticms. Of old hast 
^^ thou laid the foundation c^ the earth; 
" and the heavens afe the work of thy 
^^ hands ; they shall perish, Ixit thou shalt 
" endure, yea, all of them shall wax old 
^^ like a garment ; as a vesture shalt thou 
^^ chmige them, and they shall be changed: 
\^ but thou art the same, and thy years 
'^ ithaU have no end. The children of thy 
./* servants shall continue, and their seed 
" shall be established before thee*.'" 

^ If I had any heathen relic which could be placed 
against it, I might here add the lOSd Psahn, which Li 
attributed to David, and in the grateful manner of thanks* 
. saving contains a beauti&l acknowledgment of the ndeicy 
and providence of God extended to individuals. Half 
rf the Psalms indeed hare an equal claim to selection 
VOL. I- L 
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Nothing, howQYer^ among the beathen 
devotional pieces, is equal in consistent 
grandeur of idcfas to the iiymn ;ascrihe4 to 
Cleanthes the Stole, which candour requires 
me to cite at large*. 

" Hail, O Jupiter, most glorious of the 
immortals, invoked voider many names, al- 
ways most powerfid^ the first ruler of na- 
ture, whose law governs all things ; hail, 
for to address thee is permitted to aU mor- 
tals. For ouf race we have'fh)m theef ; 
we mortals who creep upon the ground^ ref- 
ceiving only the echo of thy voice J, 
Wherefore I will celebrate thee, and will 
always sing thy powCT. All this universe 
rolling round the earth, obeys thee whercJ- 
ever thou guidest, and willingly is govern- 
ed by thee. So vehement, so fi^, so im- 
mortal is the thunder which thoft boldest 
subservient in thy unshaken hands: fofr, by 

with that I have taken; pardcularly Ps. cxxxviii. 
cxxxix. 

♦ Brunck, Gnomic! Poetae, p. 141. 

-|- Fabridus thinks it pos^ble that St. Paul may haye 
had this passage in view, as well as Aratus: *£« ^ y^ 



the stroke of tliii^, all nature wm too^ ; 
by this^ thou'dfrectest the common reai^cHi 
which pervades all things, mixed with the 
greater and lesMF luminaries ; so greait a 
king art thou, supreme through alienor 
does any w6rk take place without thee on 
the earth, nor in the ethereal sky, nor in the 
sea, except what the bad perform in their 
own folly. But do thou, O Jilj>itar, giver 
of aU, btessirtgs, dtvdling in the clouds, 
ruler of the thunder, defend mortals from 
dismal misfortune ; which dispel, O father, 
from the soul, and grant it to attain that 
judgment, trusting to which thou govemest 
aH thkigs with justice: that, being honour^ 
ed, we may repay thee with hwiora*, sing- 
ing continually thy works, as becomes a 
niortal; since there is no greater meed to 
men or gods, than always to celebrate 
jusjly the universal law.'' 

Though I am ready to confess that if 
this hymn had not stood alone among the 
heathen writings, my present argument* 

"* This hymn first occurs in Stobaeus, Mrho lived* at 
the end of the fourth century. Cleanthes died 240 years 
Itefore Christ. Diogenes Laertius, in his catalogue ^f 

L 2 
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trouUI have lost much of its f<M*ce ; I thfai& 
it wSH be found to yield both in distinctness 

Cleanthes^s writbgs, makes no mention c^ it Cudworth 
allows it to hare been mterpcJated. What aeons r^ooark- 
aUe, supposing it geniune, is, its escaping the notice of 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius : who were so an- 
xious to adduce evety thing ancient that might seem pa- 
rallel to the Scripture, that they even quote from Homer^a 
sltield of AchSles ; . 

*£» ftMycum Tkvih nmi £fafOi, j» H 0«XeEtfd«ir, . 
*£» }t T» ruftm wdja ra r iftutof tonf •M»3ai, 

as sunOar to Moses'^s aoeonotof the creation. Frs^ Et; 
L 18. p. 674. 

The fact is, that, from a mistaken earnestness of the 
early Christians to recommend, as they hoped, Scripture, 
by confirming it ^rom writers of chunical estimation, the 
most' obriDus interpolations weie introduced into any oU 
writii^ upon sacved sul:gects. It betrays the weakness of 
Warburton^s aigument, to observe that in the hymn 
whidi he quotes as from Orpheus, and alleges as the veiy 
hymn sung by the hierophant in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
there occurs this manifisst fiwgery: r. 

^Ov yccp nif nt Am Mlm fUf^tn xptUvovUtf 

XaXiamf* 

Nothing can deserve mudi stress, which is not quoted 
before or about the Christian era. 

With regard to Cleanthes it should be observed, that, 
whatever be the language of his hjrmn, those who pos- 
sessed fak philoscqphical Ivritings ascribe to him the general 
ofmiions of his sect *^ Cleanthes ipsum mundum Deum 
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of concepiion and confident devotion, to 
^e fQllowing estract from the Book of 
Wisdom : ' ' O God of my fathers, andXibrd 
^^ of mercy, who hast made all things with 
•* thy word, and ordained man through thy 
^* wisdom, that he should have domimpii 
^^ overthe creatures which thou l^dt made; 
^^ and order the world according to eqitfty 
^' and righteousness, andexecote judgm^ 
^' with an upright heart: giv« me^witdom^ 
^' that sitteth by thy throne, and rejecting 
^' not from among thy dbildren. £or I; 
V thy servant,^ and s<m of thy handmaid; 
*^ am a feeble person, and of a shwt tine', 
^ andtooyMmg for the mtdttstamding of 
>' judgment and laws. Fw liiou^ a mait 
^^ be neverso perfect among thfe dhikfacnrof 
^* men, yet if thy wisdom be not idth Mm; 
^ he shsdl be nothing regarded Anil wisi* 
^< dom was with thee, wfaidi. knowieth thy 
^v works, and was presrat idifen thwl niaifest 
^* the wwld, and kbew^what was aoc^t* 

4fB^ €88^, lum ie»di]s tialune BAenii ai^e aiikm 

idisseniit,'' MimiM:. Felix, L xi^^ . , - , ,r . . . . 

L 3 
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** able in Ihy jdght, and right iii thy:0OI]l•' 
«< mBiKlm^ifs. O send ber o^t oS tby holy 
*' he&Yeo»t and from the Uirone of thy 
t'^iy, that, being pa«aeii{,,s}ie nmyla<' 
" boder milk i»^ that I may ki^i>ir whA n 
ffj^anng unto thee. For she Imoweth 
{baod^ uiidersbandeth all things, and ^e 
^'iiopSl 46a^ nie sobedy in my doings, and 
)<ipD^itfen^ ai» in lief power. For what 
tf-nian iisdia thM can know the oouifiiel of 
t'Giod? . Or.^ho c6n think .what the will 
MQ^iheltonliBp Fortbethon^btsofiiwr-* 
,*M3d:in^ 9fsb miscn^le, a^d Qiar,d^idees 
*^.jKe ibnf uncertain. For the oorm^tihle 
Jt body fiaiess^ down the aonl, md the 
/:* eufchjr- ikatenul^le . weigbflUi down the 
>5aKBd ihai-n^neth Hfidn many Jhings: 
^ i^iidibactflir dd ve 'giicss ariight at Hoags 
>S'tfa^.^re ujpgii j^e ejufh, and with labour 
-^ do wid'^d ti^ihings that iare before mi 
ff but the/tiunga that a^e mbeaYeB, who 
'} ^aitis aMrchedooth.: Aad thy^trounadt 
** who hath known,, except tliou ^ve wis^- 
:^f 4am». «nd sfand Uiy Holy Spirit ftos 
I*' dtove^? ■F<)r so the wbya'of m^ ' which 
•« liirfed* oh' the 'ejrtth #ere reformed, and 
*< men were taught the thin^ that are pleas- 
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*' ii^ duto thee, and were saved thrtrngh 
<*^ wisdom*." 

$)3Etme)», ajfter all, fail in doing justice 
%o thi^ subject. The passages wlach I have 
fi^$9ted froill, the. Hebrew writings, aie 
lakf^ firpm a volume, which if a hundred 
persops.were to re»l it with the same db- 
je<* in view, would ptrobably lead ^eaeh df 
ti^^^ to fix upon different instances of 
l^<^;uty: but those which I have cited fr^m 
^dmt pMi^an writers,^ are the mdst im- 
po^oQt which the inddatigable Cudwd^H 
j^uM dkob^cir foe the purpose of suppdk%* 
pg^ his 6ye^traiaed hypothesis.: nor ath I 
ftwar^ of the insistence of any remaifiS %k^ 
pfs^or to th^e J have adduc^, since th^ 
genial. tenour of indent poietry iaidtoge^ 
t}m^ ^Qitr^Qlory to them. The ^ynins of 
3o^e9t^. and £<aUifnacIius,...and those col- 
liQftted i» th)e hbiik. of Hdbnew PsaUns, form 
li, .«<)^ra8t of iisresL^ible force. 

\/. iWbaL'.ileaeweis'to be kept partieidarly 
m vlew^ 'm tBe iinportstnt fact, thttt itL tl^ 

* Wisdom, ehi^. ix. entire — excepting three verses 
fditii^ t*' ite I886ft»(d c^afikjter df Solcnnon: 

h4 
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Hebrew Scriptures there h no drawback of 
inconsistency, no passages which militatef 
against the general impression of the rest* 
It would be quite disgusting, on the con- 
trary, to. quote at length the absurdities of 
the heathen hymns. That of Callimachus 
to Jupiter, which concludes with an air (^ 
^prandeur, " HaQ O supreme Jupiter, the 
giver of blessings, the author of safety: 
who can sing thy worksF' has this unwor- 
thy introduction: " What can we better 
sing at the festival of Jove, than the god 
himself, always great, and petp^ually go* 
y^smor, the conqueror of the earih-bom 
^ntans, who gives laws to the inhabitants 
of heaven? . How shall I celebrate him, as 
Cretan or Axeadian? I am doubtful, since 
his origm is disputed. They say, O Jupi-^ 
ter, that thou wast bom on Ida's moun- 
tain : they say also, in Arcadia: whieh, O 
father, has been false? The Cretans are 
always false, for they, O king, have raised 
a tomb to thee: but thou diedstnot, for 
thou liv^t always.' '^ This is followed by 
a long account of the birth oS Jupiter firom 
Rhea. 

It may be observed^ thi^ noihkng has 
been quoted from aAy Eoman poet. Rome» 
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in fact, has left us nothing applicable to the^ 
purpose. The Canmna Sascularia, or oc- 
casional hymns of Horace and CatuUn^y 
contain nothing superior to the gross su- 
perstitions of the vulgar. Of these, in* 
deed, ancient poetiy was the general repo- 
sitory; and, instead of being devoted, as: 
among the Hebrews, to the noble purpose 
of addressing or celebrating the Creator, is 
justly prohibited from hfe Utopia, by Hato, 
as inculcatii^ ideas unworthy of the gods, 
and pernicious to mankind ; and i9 c(m* 
demaed by Vsoro to the purposiss ct ^fra-' 
matic representation^. 

The difference, therefore, which existed 
between the Jews and other nations in their 
dvil institutions, contimies farther^ it has; 
appeared, so as to inipart a peculiar b6m«> 
plexicm to their literature. Their writings 
treat of the Creator in the same sublitne 
tone and language as that which is incul- 
cated in the law. And this without excep- 
tion. From the earliest to the latest of the 
Hebrew authws, there is an interval of at 
least 1200 years. Yet from the first to the 

' ' '* Apud Augofldti. de Civ. Uti, 1. Bk 
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laA ih^e is no cmtradictidn. All tUeir : 
wrHen anoem to hare imbibed fhnn the 
siimie lountmn the tma^ Sdea« Some parts 
may labour more than others under the 
dwiulyimtag^ of transfattioti acrupiilousty 
literal £rom a lattgnage imperfectly under* 
stood: buiallt^peeinde8clifaingthelaIit3^^. 
nqi^iiitendiiig fptmet^ and gooda^ft oflib^ 
Q*e«k«r. Wo thki vpHii ao wpr^rs^y dif-. 
fftmd^. the ^^ ^eanm i^f geixii^ iHiich I 
IjBRv^^idiibited from heatheii authorsi. find 
wM^ iQctemonbtty bsre»d£ t«it fram tl»s hfear* 
vieA <d9iids.^ «pror and obactnity, wHl nd 
more bear comparison, than tl» l^^ise <]€ a 
meteor to the steady light of the sun. 

.Thift tooy a«far as it go«% is jSurdy in- 
pMftQtt, It proves, that the^ iitipr6s$i^B 
xQftda ufK^ the people^ in the iiffancy o£ 
their state, iTiis both yivid a<i^ penna^nt^ 
U pt0V€B tlw* thore was aotbing co Wra^fe- 
tOry bettr4$eti the tVeAe rdigxon, jslad the 4^^ 
jmter wmtixtmiitn^ Tb^re vas iwt oiie j^sr 
1^ of Uif^kigy lor the poet^ mid inothd^ 
hr the philCKiopbefS Aiid tfaui m. all tfil-' 
fonn, atvi c<»ii»stent with wfaal wm obsiesY-' 
ed in the opening of this Section as a legi- 
timate 4emandr it jai^t be^ ejipected^ 
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that as the leadmg object of the Hebrew 
poKty was diflferent from any other known 
institution, similar traces of peculiarity 
might be found in the general sentiments 
and even .habits of the nation. And there 
is this peculiarity; It was to be desired also 
that, tlwfie fifaouldexist tfarou^iout tbe iie^ 
brew writars, the tame deamess of Ticmt^ 
the aatue superior intel^gcaice as tD iim 
creation and the unity, whidi it is bo r^ 
morkiddy the puipose of the legiaktor lo 
establish. And there is this dedded'Jittpef 
riority. 
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SECT. VI. 

Chi the natu>7ial fFarship of the Hebrews. 

Thb consideration of the devotional wor^ 
(iiip of the Israelites is of. similar nature 
ai|d iBiportanee to that pursued in tl^ pte*^ 
ceding Section* if we were to make a 
cM^rdimu^ve survey, we* slM>uld find the 
public worship of the vaiious nations of 
mankind to be no inaccurate transcript of 
their abstract conceptions of the divine im* 
ture. Theoretical errors as to the charac* 
ter of the Deity, have uniformly led to cot* 
responding errors in the popular religion. 
The worship oi the andent heathens was 
not only gross and licentious in general, as 
might be expected from the adorers of del* 
^ed men ; but was more or less licentious in 
pretty exact proportion to the supposed na- 
ture of the individual deity, in whose ho« 
nour the particular festival mi^t be htld^ 
The national worship, therefore, m^y be 
considered as the practical test to which we 
can bring the religious feelings and popular 
opinions of a nation, As in adcbpessing a 
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superior in our intercourse with mankind,^ 
we adapt our language to the disposition (^ 
the individual ; so a reli^ous address^ will 
itself partake. of the character, whethel 
real or imaginary, which it is intended -to 
propitiate or honour. 

If we look into the ideas of the ancients 
respecting the worship of the Deity, we 
shall find that they fall generally under 
one of two comprehensive heads oi^ error. 
l%e few who saw beyond the reigning su-* 
perstitions, and either r^ected the popular 
worship as absurd, or only complied with 
it as established bylaw and usage, went 
far into a contrary extreme ; and miuntain- 
ed the plausible though mistaken argument^ 
thalt it was unnecessary to apply to the 
Deity, who already knew our wants, and 
was a better judge than the petitioner of 
the expiediency of granting them ♦. This 

* This is the tenour of Socrates^s cKsoourse with AU 
dbi^des. His oonclusion is, *£|MOi fiif Sv ibxiT KfiTunov (Lmu 
nrvxfw tx<^* Haximus T}nnus enlarges still farther upcm 
.Flato^s idea; and has a dissertation professedly to dis- 
suade from prayer: in which he employs a number of 
subtle and somewhat plausible arguments, to show how 
useless it must needs be for mortals to attempt to ch^g^ 
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vmB the philosfqiliicai error; askl, by re-> 
tCrammg. aU commHiikm betlreen maft asd 
hia^ Creator, Was calculated to qhec^ his 
best and pureirt feelmgs, and to rendef 
Imn. incapable of attmning thair tranquil 
frame of mind, that pious confidence, 
which arises from well-directed devotion. 

Far worse, however, wj» the poptdar 
error, inasmxK^ as inactivHy, thoogh an 
evil, is a lesfrevilthan positive crime. TbB 
BEU^ority, who miist always^ mall; countries 
be > blindly led by' the practice of their aa* 
cestors,. zealously ^mbraoed^ ' witho^ liesi* 
tationorinqifiry, tbift pdl^bifetm and idoV^ 
atry, thei details of which ai^ no less <&• 
giBting IJiaa'degmdIbg; and praictis^d a 
veUgidusr worship, to whidb the Bacohana^ 
Uan fdwts, .the. JiipercaHai the Mot&I 

fkher the ooum of proH^ideiiM br of destiny ; and alao^ 
how unworthy it would be of the divine nature to be 
moved by entreaty. These are his conclusions : MfrnrtQiaGgu 

k»i lAirotyiwcTKUv Vfoayxu ju,ii o t» Ocwy oMC a Ji dtifl aya02— and, arc 
5v lv;^9/AEyo»; iwan va^a rif o^l»Vy tin uk i v;^o|iAiyoi; ti ^uo'n xaToe riif 

«|iay. See the whole of the 30th Dissertation. Thia 
authority is the more valuable, because the arguments are 
exactly such as might be expected from natural reason on 
ihe subject. Apollonius Tyanaeus and Porphyry held 
liearly die same opinion. See Leland, p. i. p. 375. 
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^ gamjes^ the rites of Cybdfit'tfae Aphedd^ 

if longed ^« 

The antiquity of idaktroua TrorsUi^ 
whatever ma its aa^si^ apfMan immrAi 
law of Mds^s^ whi(^ forlMde 'i^ unii* 
versaUty. is generally adoi0^^ Both 

its imlveraaUty aadits antiqnty show tlMt 
it ia %}» J»\msl erHnr of tKie hamanvunij^ 
which, being too cdfisciiwa of! ite own weak> 
aesa not to recur to. nlpaaor power, and 
ako too mneh enchained to the world wi*k 
whidb itiJi conversant, ta abstiaet its at:^ 
tetttion to a spdidtiial object'^ adoratioi^ 
fiieft and addressee itself to a sendble image 
of its. Godf . That tlns^is natntal, appeam 
not only horn the^praelfcice oi all nninstruck^ 
ed sat^oiMi^ but frcna the frequent xelapaw 

* Theenormitiies of theaefestihrals are tufficientljl^ «i&* 
pofied by Ldoadi in hi3< ^^ Advffntog^ of B^vkiffldon.^ 

f The ancient Ronums affoi^da melanfiboly instancy 
What idolaters they bectgne is fanuliarly known. Yet 
according to Plutarch and Dionysius, Numa prohibited 
the erection of statues in the temples, which law was 
obeyed for 170 years, till Tarquinius Priscus introduced 
Etrurian .superstitions. Plut, in. Vit. Nupaae^ p. 141. 
^m^t. de Civ. Dei, iv. xxxi. 
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ef t}ie Jews into the custom of tlie coun-^ 
tms.by wMdi they weie summnded^ and 
even from the present habits of a large part 
of the Christian world ; while the earnest- 
pesB of the Roman Catholic devotions, 
however soused with error, and the solemn 
awe of t^ir reli^ous processions, are a 
SttfficienI testimony of its effect. Expe^ 
JnKice, hbwev^, has proved, that in the ra- 
pid progress of evil, what was M firstthe 
emblem soon becomes the object ; and the 
sanctity due only to the unseen original, is 
transferred to the visible representation. 
Thus we find tlmt the images of departed 
ancestors become objects of warship, wha« 
departed ancestors are ccmsid^ed as tutdal- 
deities : where the sun, or other h^venly 
bodies, are looked upon as the gods of this 
world, there, as in Persia and Peru, vene^^ 
ration will be paid to emblematic fire ; and 
in still ruder communities, the unmeaning 
w(^k of human art, even an ancient stone 
or ifigure of unnatural proportion, will cl^im 
an hereditary title to vulgar and senjieless 
superstition. 

Hiis prevalent error was at once fore- 
seen and guarded against by the single 
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ppee^t of the Jewish lawgiver, which for- 
bade his people^ ^^ to &11 ddwn and worship 
" any graven image.'' In pursuance of this 
precept, while the disciples of Cdn^cius 
and Zoroaste]:^ the people of Lycurgus, of 
Solon, and of Numa, differed only in the 
degrees of grossness of their idolatiy, the 
connnunity of Moses renounced it; and 
pi^tised in the earliest times a purity of 
worship as unknown to the other ancient 
nations as the God wfaa was the object 
of it*. 

The rel^on of Greece and Rome (to 
which countiies I confine myself, as being 
both most advanced in civilization, and 
best known to us) consisted chiefly in pub- 
lic festivals, which bore the name of the 
deity io whom they were consiecrated, and 
usually began with a sacrifice, and ended 
in ail exhibition of games and spectacles f. 

* Vano, when lamenting the corruptions which attend 
idolatry, is obUged to have recourse to the Jewish nation 
to prove the superiority of a contrary practice. Aug. ubi. 
supra. 

f It seems clear, from Homer^s account, that the 
paxkeB orij^ted in the honours paid to the memory of 
deceased warriors, and the performance of gymnastic ex* 

V0L^ I. M 
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Though It may l£ie affiFiii€d with Utitli thai 
the n^^ioa of few among tite ancients ex- 
tended &rtiier thiaii the ci§leb»tiofi, some- 
tfioies vidous* azid idwajrs lioentioiis, of thorn 
feBtrmts, it may pephapB be thou^t thai 
tire oan na mc»^ consider \h&xk a i^eehfi^ 
of ABci^d; naticmal worsMip^ than we could 
judge of tiie Roman Catholic religion ftofok 
a des(»^k>n of the carnivid. It is deshr^ 
Mbj thetelbre, and in this ease pcmibley 
to peaetoate ferthi^^ aziddraw a dos^ pa^* 
ralleL . - 

All reli^oB iBiiifieB an acknowledgment 
pf we^dmetB^ and a dependence on sujp^or 
^wer; and aa the hour c^ sickness tead 
approach of death have always been consi<- 

ard^es at tiieir tomb. The soemc gam^ were^ itistitutdl 
«t Home for the express purpose of nverting the anger of 
the gods. Quum vis raorbi (according to Livy, I. 7. c. 2) 
nee humanis cchisiliis nee ope divinsl levaretur, victis su- 
perstitione animis, ludi scenici inter alia cGelest^s irse placa- 
mina kntknti dicimtin*. St was MMposvible tint celelnra- 
tions of tins kind shenld not icdaroduce a spiiit <Qf icreli- 
gum and profaneness : as Ai^ustin saj%, Yety pofaitally, 
Non alii dii ridentur in theatris, qukm qui adoraniur in 
tcmpiisj; itecviSnhid^eahiimik^qvAmc^^ 
De Cfarit Dei. 
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d&fed as the surest trial of the religkm of 
a» ibdivMual; a season of public dang^ 
Mid &k\«a]aty is the strongest test of the re* 
ligiott of a state. Bat, at Athens, tht 
usual resom^ce in cases of general alarm 
was an extraordiniyy embassy to Delphi j 
which commonly terminated in the disturb- 
ance of the dead from the sacred ishmd 
Delos, a removal of whose bodies and se- 
pulchres was called its purification*. The 
national religion prescribed an abundance 
of sacrifices^ and favoured the frequent 
consultation of oracles ; xfor docs it appear 
that this superstition was superficial only, 
or that any thing more sound and rational 
remained below so unpromising an exterior. 
Few of the hymns which may have been 
recited iii the temples on these and other 
solemn occasions, have survived the wreck 
of literature. But a passage which may 
^ve a fair representation of the ideas ac- 

♦ Tliuc. 1. «. A IWfc OncedutmgtliePekiponTiesian 
war, the ftncy Mose that this purification bad been defi- 
ciently perfbWied, and it was proposed to secure the fa^ 
. WOT of the god by an act of crud injustice. The whole 
Delian people were expelled from their island, without 
having any Other (Wttleraetot provided for them. Thuc. 
♦..II. - Kljtford, iLdStS. 

M 2, 
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<!ompanying the public worship of Greece, 
exists in the (Edipus of Sophocles, and in- 
troduces the Thebans imploring a respite 
from the pestilence drawn upon them by 
the unconscious incest of their king. In 
this supplication*, Diana and Apollo, Ju- 

* The chorus is thus translated.by Frankhn : 
^r. 1. Mmerva, first on thee I call : 

Daughter of Jove, immortal maid, 

Low beneath thy feet we fall ; 

O bring thy sister Dian to our aid. 

Goddess of Thebes, from thy imperial throne 

Look with an eye of gentle p^ty down. 

And thou, far-shooting Phoebus, once the friend 

Of this unhappy, diis devoted land, 

O now, if ever, let thy hand 

Once more be stretch'*d to save and to defend. 
Str. S. Drive hence this baneftil, this destructive power. 

To Amphitrite^s wide-ext^iKling bed ; 
O drive lum, goddess, from thy favourite land, &e. 

Father of all, immortal Jove, 

O now thy fiery terrors send ; 

From thy dreadful stores above 

Let lightnings blast him and let thunders rend. 

And thou, O Lydan king, thy aid impart. 

Send from thy golden bow th' unerring dart; 

Smile, chaste Diana, on this lov^d 9.bode, - 

While Theban Bacchus joins the maddening 
throng; 

O god of wine, and mirth and song, 

Now with thy torch destroy the base ipgferiousgqd. 
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piter and Bacchus, are severally invokedi 
and besought to appear armed with the 
weapons m which they particularly excel* 
led and delighted, in order to drive am]|r 
the pestilence which depopulated Thebes. 
As far as can be judged from the remains 
that have been preserved to us, this is the 
general strain of the hynms which were re* 
cited in the Grecian temples; in which 
there is nothing satisfactory to reason or 
piety, except a confession of dependence. 

Again, if we subject the religion of 
Rome to a similar criterion, its application 
to a period of public calamity, we shall 
find it by no means better able to abide the 
test : on the contrary, the current of sut 
peVstition, instead of becoming clearer as 
H proceeds farther, is marked with the 
folly both of the country in which it arose, 
and of that through which it flowed. In 
the pestilence which occurred during the 
siege of Veii, the feast called Lectistemiiun 
was first devised ; and eight days were de- 
voted to appeasing at their respective 
temples the anger of Apollo, Latona, Di- 
ana, Baechus, Hercules, and Neptune*. 

. • Liv. 1. 7j L 8. 
M 3 
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On another oecaaion, it is neoorded in blft^ 
tory, that when a cimtimicd pe$tili»icei«i« 
dered it naeessaiy to have recourse to e<rary 
eKpedient, it wm reodlected that a ^ftgils 
had been formi^y checked foy the fboog of 
a nail in a partionl^r piart of the Caftttol ( 
wmd a ilictatOT vmM appointed iek tldfl rery 
]^irpo8e. But the most distingukhed ia« 
stance of Eoman superstition is tb be finilid 
in the year of the city 462*, whmiy in am'ti 
sequence of a pestilence which had for 
three years defied all assistance hiunan and 
divine, the Bomafis, aecording to th^ ac« 
count of the hifit(^ian, cQnunisskDned fla 
embassy of ten persons to faring .^cula^ 
pius from Epidaurus, his supposed birtht 
place. On their arrival, iBsctilapius fet 
vom-ed tbein; and, assuming his usual fiarm 
tsi SL serpent, tod^ his station in the baris 
of h. Ogulnius, the cluef of the embassy^ 
and was thus conveyed in great state to 
fiome ; wbetre as the bark proceedi^ vloog 
the river, all the city came together to en^ 
joy a sight so extraordinary; altars w&e 
built, incense was burnt, and victiios WB» 
f^sm upcm the banks. At length, ob ail 
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ifthmd of the Tiller, vluBie tlm aevgfii^ ^,- 
af^ared, a tanple was built by <»c|er, <;^ 
t^ senate to ^scuh^ius, and the p<^i- 
lenee eeaaed ta rage. 

It is eurlauB to Qlasfiorve from tliis specs- 
men, how low superstition ma; aink.ft 
great and ga&ant people, vineai liitiiia» ^mxsfi 
alM» i» emfuU^ped to raise the stanielfire iif 
seljgioii. 

LeBt» ho-^ever, it shoidd be ti^o^lit ih9ii 
tfak |iresie»ls a un^ iasttoiqe^ or ia ^^m 
•feom a period whssa Bjomib bad mot att^E|iypje4 
afiOmpeteiit state of csviHj^tkm,^ i?0 hay§ 
a pistine not less remarljutbk from the p»tt 
of tbs nsDsIr accomplished Romijoi, al.#^ 
bi^fat^sfc wra of the Bomaa an»al9t Q^r# 
hmt recorded, that, 'm th^yesst of the oit^ 
6SiSk Asjxy of the tOTv^rs of %hi Q{f>itc^ 
had beak atrusk by Hi^toiag, which had 
siellied maliy of the statues,, aad eyeit tit$i$ 
of tiie tttfaQt fiomtihis: which h»(nbig 
alanned tiie stale, ihe soothsagners w^t» 
summoned from Etruria, who unanimously 
deeUjxd. ^at a civil waar and tb» desttuc- 
iinit of tiief state was ihaa betakeafid, wd 
would occnr^ unless the god» were so ap- 

M 4 
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peased as to avert the destiny. Recourse' 
was therefore had to scenic games, as 
tisual^ which were continued for ten suc^ 
cessive days : and the <liyineris farther or^ 
dered that the statue of Jupiter should be 
made larger than before, and placed on an 
eminence, and turned towards the opposite 
quarter, the rising sun : in hopes that, if 
that statue should look towards the east, 
and the forum and senate-house, it might 
bring to light the hidden plots then con- 
triving against the republic. The desired 
alteration of the statue was acdd^talljr 
delayed for two years, and the woA was 
completed by Cicero on the very day when 
the discomfiture of the Catilinanan con* 
spiracy took place ; so that at the same time 
when the workmen were employed in fix*t 
ing the statue, the conspirators and wit^ 
nesses were conveyed into the temple 
where the senate was assembled : an un^ 
deniable proof, says the Consul^, that to 
the omnipotence and foresight of Jupiter^ 
we owe the preservatbn of the state* 

The public worship of the Israelites 
presents a remarkable contrast to the eirom 

*. CatiL Drat. i^. |)rope finemu 
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Uito which the ancient heathens fellbothf 
on the right hand and the left: being freef 
alike from the uncertainty of the philoso-^ 
phers, and from the immoralities whicif 
disgraced the worst of the popular services^ 
and the superstitions which deformed the 
best. The doctrine of the Israelites main^* 
tained, as was before observed, that the 
D^ty was to be worshipped and addressed 
as the Creator and Governor of theworid, 
and as the fatha* of his people : but that j 
as a spiritual Being, he could notbe repre-^ 
sented or adored under any visible form. 
This latter clause was so strongly impress^ 
ed upon them, that they held everf sort of 
image in the greatest abhorraice; and tbe 
first they so firmly believed, as to hi^ve re** 
course to prayer, apd to pour their ifis^ 
tresses into the unseen ear of the Creator, 
in every private misfortune ; and in all 
public calamities they implored pardon atid 
iu»sistance in language which always appeafU 
sublime, but never more remarkably 60^, 
than when opposed to the absurdities of 
}i^athen supplication. 

No mofe impartial specimen can be sd* 
iected thaa the prayer used by Solomon At 

3 
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lie dedicatian id the temple^ It was ex*' 
tnordiiisrjr, it was public ; and is, ttiere* 
foMj ealcolated to furnish a just idea of 
tiie piiiidples possessed generally by the 
BMbrevft, concerning the Deity to whcm 
they were now eoaseerating a magnifioent 
hnildtng. 

^ Sdiomon stood before the altal* of the 
^* Lord in the presence of all the ecmgre-* 
*^ gaUon of Israel, and spread forth hia 
^ hands toward heaven: and he smd. Lord 
^ God of Israel, there is no God like thee, 
^In heaven above or on earth beneath, 
^^wko Iseepest covenant and mercy with 
^ tiby servants that walk beloiie thee with 
^ al their heart. And now, O God of 
*♦ Jsrael, let thy word, I pray thee, he v»^ 
^ lifted, which thou spakest unto thy B&t^ 
^ vant David my father. But will God 
^ kideed dwdl on the earth? Behold, thf 
^ heaven of heavens cann^ contain thee ; 
^ how much less this house that I have 
**hmlded? Yet have thou respect radd 
*^ the prayer of thy servant and to his va^^ 
** plication, O Lord my God, to hearken 
^ nalo ike cry am} totiieprayer whi^ thy 
^snmiitprayetiibe&ielieeta^di^: that 



♦*^ii»e ^es omy be open tovmr^s Unf 
*« j^use nigh^ and <Jay, eve© towwds tl*e 
^< pl^ce of wl»(di thou baai ^wiidi My <MnB# 
** «h«Il foe tber« : that thou oiayest h(e»rlMii 
« uBtQ the pwiy^r that thy iscarvsvl i^batt 
«* joajc? toward* this plftee*." 

It is evident froHi th# whole of ^bfoi 
sublime hymn, that the ideas impressed by 
Mo$«ij9 Sit the first ii^titution of th«i Jewish 
polity, had lost nooe oS ih&x cleami^^ by 
the lapie of five hundred ye«(». It i»^' 
dent that the belief implai^d iu thein c( 
the immediate pre^enoe of God with th^ 
Armies and in the ark or tabemujle, )k«4 in 
iio de^e prctduced an eircmeous noiioA ef 
hi» attributes ; that they eould b^ve the 
immateriality and omnipreaence of the 
Oeator, notwithst»iding the peeuUar «ba- 
jracter he had condese^aded to awwu»e, as 
going f<^h with the armies of IjSHrael, 

This, then, wa« the ks^age of pnMpe'* 
rity, " Ble9«ed be the JU»rd t)i«t btlik 
" ^ven rest unto hi* people laraelf '" and 
if we turn to the language <^ adverul^^ we 
^ud it continuing unohanged In tone* moA 
umhsken in ^nfid^ice. The Old Tfiila^ 

f 1 Kings, viii. SS, et teqt}, f 1 IQngs, \vL S6. 
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inent abounds with proc^ in point, and 
the book of Bsalins, in particular, contains 
lalODe a series of ov^rwhehning evidence ; 
but on a subject so familiar and indisput* 
JEiUe, it will be sufficient simply to adduce 
the prayer ccnnposed by Hezekiah at the 
time when Jerusalem was endangered by 
the invasion of Sennacherib; 

•• Hezekiah received the letter from the 
**hand of the messengers, and read it; 
" and Hezekiah went up into the house of 
*^ the Jliord, and spread it before the Lord. 
^* And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, 
** and said, O Lord God of Israel, which 
** dwellest between the cherubims, thou 
^* art the God, even tkou aUme, of all the 
*^ kmgdoma of the earth: thou hast made 
*^ heaven aipd earth. Lord, bow down thine 
••ear, and hear; open, Lord, tWne eyes, 
•' and see; and hear the words of Senna* 
'• (^uerib, which hath set him to reproach 
^' the living God. Of a truth. Lord, the 
^* khigs of Assyria have destroyed the na- 
'• tions and their lands, and have cast their 
^* gods into the fire; for they were no gods^ 
hui the work of men^s hands, wood and 
Stone; therefore they have destroyed 
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•* them. Now therefore, O Lord our God, 
" save thou its from out of his hand, that 
V all the kmgdoms of the earth mm^ ^Nwit 
f* that thou art the Ziord Gedt even thou 

It is evident, from these, compariscpi, 
that the superiority of the Hebrews in thdr 
practical worship of the Supreme Being is 
no less decisive than their abstract concep^r 
tion of his essence. Hezekiah neither con- 
sults an :oracle, nor appeals to a variety of 
discordant deities; but, with equal consist- 
^ ency and confidence,, resorts, on the sudden 
appearance of danger, to the aid of that 
God whom he had learnt from his forefa- 
thers to venerate as both the Creator of 
the world, and the peculiar protector of his 
nation. 

In this respect, again, all is conform^^ 
able. What was the prevailing sentiment 
concerning the divine character was seen 
:in the former Section ; and it appears froi|i 
this, that the practice did not contradiet 
the theory. Indeed, from the whole ae- 

* Isaiah, xscxviL 14. 
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emoA wMcb we posieM of the Jewkk &i&M 
fory, wkk^ fot the most port is suffideiitly 
infeiittttf, it ft{:^am t^t that; peo^ nevef 
lost si^)>& o^ the pecmliw relation in triiich 
they stood towards the Creator. Their na- 
tional prosperity is the divine blessing: 
thek^ national ivd^offtineii are the jiidg« 
iBcmtfrof fiewtn ttpoft th«ir disobe<tt6tiee^« 
Had there hem no do«er eornxnioD, or no 
sfrongi^ Msurtmee of eonnexion between 
naftional Mih and national soocess^ t±aaL 
we nitiry stt^os« «stabMgfaed by the fidtl* 
tlous assertions ov vague promiscfli of a le« 
grater; n»(tfortn»e^ it i» probable^ would 

* 9te die wbolt history : and particularly Judges, nL 
S3 ; where the preservation of a remnant of the idola. 
Irons nations is expressly attributed to the necessity of 
Iceephig a dteck updn the people who had ^^ trtmsgressed 
'^^ ihe covenant commanded unto their fathers."" . Ahijldl^s 
denunciation against Jeroboam is in this strain : *^ The 
f*' Lotfd tball root up Istaid out of ihis good land which 
^^ lie gome to their Jhihers^ and shall scatter them beyond 
" the river, because they have made their graoeSy pr6^ 
^ 'Oohiiig the Lard t& anger!" 1 Kings, Bthr. 15.- "R^ 
«ame spirit pervadbs the prophedes^ mOiit to MAoaisdk ; 
^^JiMjbftate the^ remmmi qfmim mhiriAmce^ tod 
" delivte lb«m int» the bftid of O^ enenueifr and thsf 
*^ shall become a prey and spoil to all their enemies; be^ 
^^ cause theyhcme done that which was cM in mjf sight^ 
kCj, 2 Kings, xxi: 1$. ^ 
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jbave liad the ccmtxary effect^ wotM ba^ 
dhretted them from dependence <mi tbcir 
lawl instead of renvuig their obedimuMit 
Snch haa been the ease in Otk« instaMML 
l^ucydideB i«late& t&at dnriiag the pb^M 
which desolafted Athens, the pe«^^ fiad^ 
ntf advantage ieom the pabhc woninp and 
oecemoniea to which l^y haid tOBamonlf 
resorted, at feist db£4»lned ttom. them al- 
together, and gave tfaunsi^efi up to a de- 
spwate and nnr^straihed lawleasneew *. But 
to effeetuaUy waa the fodief oi dhify» in- 
t^erence hnfoeissed upon the Hd^w na- 
tiaoa^ tint graeral dcsta^ss and aaj remffi^- 
able calamity always served as a soft of 
signal to rally them round the faith of thc^ 
^lefatheiB. This is the outline of theif 
whole history. And at the close of th« 
theocracy, wh«i the threatened vengeance 
opon repeated rebdlion was, acocnaplished 
by the destruction oi the temple and aq^- 
tivity of the people, this event, which 
must hare proved tl^ confataticm of any 
ili^CMinded reliance upon divine supp<»t; 
ffras deemed by the nation itself a coi^nn- 
otion of their whole history and peeuHai* 

♦ Lib. iL c 47. 
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fovenatit. The captive people saw, in thft 
humiliation of their country, only the ac-^ 
oomplishinent of prophecy and the punish^ 
taent pf their transgressions, and looked 
forward for th,eir restoration to repentance 
^ooe*. Such is the confession of Ezra; " O 
^' my God, I am ashamed and blush to lift 
up my fece to thee, my God: since the 
days of our fiathers have we beieh in a 
gr^at trespass unto this day ; and for our 
^^ iniquUies have we, our kings, and our 
•* priests been delivered into the hand of 
*^ the kings, of the lands, to the sword, to 
" captivity, and to a spoil, and to confu-' 
♦* sipn^of face, as it is this day*/^ Such 
{Jso ijs the solemn humiliation of the people 
9fter their return to Jerusalem, exhibiting 
Its jstrong A conviction as language can ex« 
press of the cause ^f their national misfor* 
tunes, and showing that their faith in the 
Author of their law had been violated, but 
pot destroyed " Thou, even thou, art 
•* XiOTd alone ; thou hast made heaven, the 
•* lieaven of heavens, with all th^ir hbst, 
!^ the earth, and all things that are theremu 
•< the seas and all that is therein, and thott 

.♦Ezra,ix. & 
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** presenrest them all; and tlie host c^ 
" heaven worshippeth thee*." This sub- 
lune declaration, to which it would be vain 
to look fbr a parallel beyond the pale of 
revelation, is followed by a circutnstailtlal 
review of the selection, the transgressions^ 
and the punishment of the Hebtew nation; 
and whoever can read this confession, and ' 
still believe that the faith it e^qpresses, 
which remfuned unimpaired through so 
many centuries and survived such heavy 
calamities, was oiiginally grounded on a 
felse assumption of l^lsiative power, musit 
have, to say the least, a very inadequate 
idea of the nature of moral evidence. 

* Nehemiab, ix. tfaroa^^iout 
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StCT. vii. 
On the Principles of Hebrew Morality^ 

I MAYE hitherto traced the superiority of 
the M d^sfic la#, in the principles it incid- 
cated, arid the pradic'al worsMpf it eiitjoined^ 
toVards thte Supreme Being. There isf 
another light in which it remains to be 
Vietrfed, viz. as a system of relative duties. 
Kis probabtei that from a consideration of 
tbift' point also \^e may obtain some as- 
sistan<%^ to otrf inquiries. For, although it 
is true that the great rules of morals, being 
liecessary tb-the Existence o]^ human so- 
ciety, can be in no communities wholly un- 
known, and in civilized states have been 
generally weU understood ; yet it is like- 
wise to be acknowledged^ that a natioa 
|)rofessing, like the Israelites, to live under' 
the immediate direction of divine Intelli- 
gence, would be expected to eiiforce a 
purer moralityj to practise duties unkiidwn 
to others, and to avoid errors admitted 
elsewhere. That this was the exact case 
among the Jews, many authoi^ have made 
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it their peculiar object to prove f and it 
Vould requit-e a disctission evidently inap^ 
plicable ttf the business of the present 
Treatise, to elucidate the subject at large^^ 
It will be more to my purpose to point out 
an iristance or tW<S, in which there is not 
only a difference between the Jewish and 
other institutions, but precisely that differ- 
ence which a sense of the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Deity would occa- 
sion *. 

' First, the authority which Moses exer- 
cises, and exercises to all appearance un- 
xjonsciously, is of a sweeping and extensive 
nature imattempted by other legislators; 
In all other civilized communities the mo- 
ralist and the lawgiver have had a separate 
character and province^ The lawgiver fop 
bids the overt act, and says. Thou shalt not 
steal; the itioralist lays a restraint on the 
secret intention^ ^nd his language is. Thou 
shalt not covet. The lawgiver issues his 
decrees against such open vice as is inju- 

* The punishment of idolatry as a capital crime, i^ 
conformable to t&e general tenour of the Hebrew kw, as 
a theocracy: in S(hy other view, unaccountable. Thii^ 
JkHs heea treated at large by Warburton. - 

N 3 



tiaoB to-aocietyi the moralist do^ not s^opr 
there, but meuloates ^nrtue. The lawgiver 
thr^(tens puni^his^^t; tJie UK^ralkt goee^ 
farther, and holds oi^ such rewards as are 
within his view ; whether the approbation 
<rf conscience, or of good men, or of an 
all*seenig God; whether the elevation of 
the noblest faculties ctf the soi^ w the 
certainty of future retribution. The laws 
of Solon and of the twelve tables esta- 
blished the rights of individuals, and pro- 
vided against their open infringement; but 
ft remained for Socarates and Cicero to pre- 
scribe personal duties; bx^ to jpoint out 
the many cases in which the morality of ai^ 
action might be eminently defective, even 
whilst the letter of the law was predsdy 
obeyed. Our modem statutes issue such 
enactments as the rights of persons. BnAci 
property require ; but they leave it to the 
divine to enforce ehadty, and to r^ress 
covetousness or avarice, on other and widely 
different considerations. 

If we analyze the matter, the reason 
will appear no less evident than the fact is 
notorious. Tlie legislator is himself essen^ 
tially the subject of the conununity ; and 
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the jealousy of the body whose ndnisti^ 
he is, though it allows, or even invites Ms 
interference to restrain that ferociousness 
of individual liberty which would endanger 
peace or prc^erty, forbids Tiis ^^^ercii^ng 
any jurisdiction in eases where these j»e 
not concerned, or extending his power be- 
yond absolute right to moral duties* The 
authority delegated to the lawgiver for \he 
public good emanates from the public it- 
self : but no man gives another a title to 
regulate his thoughts or prescribe the mo- 
ral virtues which he shall oxerdse- This 
jurisdiction must originate elsewhere. It 
is a matter of certainty, ior example, thit 
«o one can be privileged to take forcibly 
another's property; but it eannot be so 
plainly determined^ whether he is bound to 
give his own in charity. 3 You have a right, 
it will be aigued, to forbid my robbing m^ 
neighbour; but you have no right to insist 
on my relieving him. The same argument 
holds true with regard to gratitude, huma- 
nity, &c. ; which on that very account have 
been termed virtues of imperfect obliga- 
tion, since they depend upon a nice ba- 
lance of circumstances, and cannot be 
rendered imperative by the letter of any 

N 3 
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genial law : it also holds true of the per-t 
3onal duties which concern the regulatioi| 
of the heart; they are an affair between 
man and his own conscience^ and thek 
essential, or non-essential obligation is left 
to the private judgment qf the individual. 

But, on the other hand, if we imagme 
the case oS the Deity, as moral Governor 
x>f the worlds prescribing a system of laws 
to any of his creatures, the difference be? 
tween laws of perfect and imperfect oblir 
igation vanishes at once. A new principle 
is introduced of panimouiit authority, The 
public safety is no longer the professed 
object pf legislatipn^ Vid the natural rights^ 
oi mankind ar^ np longer thp lii?iit of the 
legislator'^ power, who appears invested 
with other sovereignty than that which tJie 
people have intrusted to him, arid with a 
higher title to his pfl&ce^han the cpnjsent of 
the community. 

Supposing, therefor^, the fact to be 
4UI pretended in thp preamble to the He- 
•brew cpdfii, it \?ere to be ejfpected before- 
hand that the distinction usually preserved 
^between rights and duties should be thrown 
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SiQwn; that the empire of the kgiftktor 
should be exerted over the conscience, and 
that the same voice which prohibited vice 
should c(»nmand virtue. 

In the provisions of the Hebrew law 
this ajQtecedent expectation is completdy 
answered. Moses is at the same time 
moralist and lawgiver: and in virtue of this 
double office united in his own person, he- 
extends hb jurisdiction to a variety of 
eases which are confessedly beyond the 
reach of other legislators^ He prescribes 
charity and benevolence as required by the 
,Creator^ in the same tone with which he 
forbids murder, theft, and false witness, 
crimes acknowledged to be injurious to the 
x^ommunity. Nay, he even proceeds to re- 
gulate the thoughts ^. Of this we have a 
familiar instance in the tenth commandT 
ment, which comprehensively lays an inter- 
dict against the very comting or dairing 
any of the possessions of another: and 

* The reader will observe that I represent ns the pe- 
culiarity in Moses, his making the thoughts the subject of 
« fawy not his declaring the guilt to consist in the inien^ 
tkm ; a toith which reason seems very early and umvcyt 
jjalJy lo have discovered. * 

N 4 
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issuto this wise bat singular iDJimcti<Miy 
plulosopbieaUy wise as coming firom a 
moralist, but exclusively singular as de* 
Uvered by a legislat<M', with the same con-r 
sciousness of undisputed authority as when 
he forbids the overt acts of theft or adul- 
tery, of which a covetous desire is the 
ori^iutlgenn. 

Relying on the same siqppwt and in<» 
structed by the same oracle, the l^^ator 
1^ the Hebrews iinposes a restnunt upon 
the passions which was not attempted in 
any other ancient country*: and which is 
equally striking, whether contrasted with 
the habita of the dvilized Gredcs, or the 
general libertinism of Asiatic nations, 
Moses proscribes under the sanction of 
legislative authority and p^ialties, prac* 
fices whidi we undoubtedly are taught by 
the light which Christianity has shed over 
our moral view to detest as criminal : but 
wfaidi few, even of the moralists of anti- 
quity, and none of their lawgivers, either 
condemned by their sentence or. duBcoun- 

* Joeqih. contra A^on^ii. SO, &c.: and Euselnu^ 
Pnep. Evaag. xiil 20. 
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tmanced by their liTes *• To enter into par^ 
ticulars on thia head would be tsuperfiuous 
to those who are conyersant with the de- 
fective morality of the heathen world, and 
to those who are not, unnecessarily dte- 
gusting. 

Perhaps it may be supposed that the 
corruptions which had increased «to so 
great a height before the sera of our ac- 
quaintance with ancient history, were the 
gradual progress of vice, and unknown to 
the earlier and purer age of the Hebrew 
legislation. This, however, is a favour- 
able supposition to which human nature has 
no claim. On the contrary, the people 
are expressly warned that the vicious cus- 
toms in which they are forlndden to in- 
dulge, are familiar both in the countries 
they had left and by which they were sur- 
rounded. Still further, they are assured 
that they are commissioned as the ministers 
of divine vengeance against the people of 
whose lands they took possession, because 

* This subject has been treated at great length hy 
Lehmd, Advantage of Revelation, part xi. chap. S, &c. ; 
also in Clarke's Evid. Prop. vi. 
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tho^e natibns were stained with tlK>8e very 
aiormities—" Defile not ye yourselves m 
-" any of these things; for in all these the 
*^ nations are defiled, which I cast oiU before 
i^ y&u^ and the land is defiled : therefore 
^' I do visit the iniquity thereof upon it» 
^* and the land itself vomiteth out her in- 
f habitants*/' 

♦ Ley. xyiii,. 24. This seems a poper occasion to 
notice an objection which has been raised against the 
employment of the Israelites, ** men, and moral agents,* 
in destroying tlie Cimaanites, when, ^^ as moral agents, 
liiey ought not to have been upjust, cru^, or rapacious ; 
but to have believed that God cannot delight in rapine, 
bloodshed, and robbery.^ This objection has been from 
time to time repeated, in defiance of the reasons stated on 
the very front of the narration itself, for which the 
guilty nations were extirpated: viz. their gross immora* 
titles, and thar idolatry, a viae which incliid^ (as Low^ 
man ha^ l^gely an4 syccpssfuUy shown) many heinous 
species of wickedness. The Israelites, therefore, living 
as they did under the imraedifite ^eptionof the Supreme 
Being, when they were specially employed to wield the 
sword of divine justice against a guilty race, would see in 
the dispensation of which they were the appointed mi- 
fiisters, not the violation, as is r^hly insinuated, but th^ 
fulfihnent'of moral justice; and the practical lesson they 
would imbibe, would be an awful conviction of the seve- 
rity with which the moral Governor of the world, who is 
uniformly represented in their Scriptures as Just as well 
as merciful^ treats wickedness and punislies idolatry. It 
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' Indeed^ many Of the peculiar institu-- 
lions of the Jews were ordained foi" tb9 
purpose of displaying in its Teal Heinous^ 
ness to the peculiar people of divine choice, 
t;hat vicious induj^ifee of the passions, 
which scarcely seems to have troubled 
the conspience pf the other nations of an^ 
tiquity, " Ye shall be holy tmio me : for I 
y the Lard thy Qo4 am hply^ and have 
" severed you from other people that ye 
", should be mine */^ This is the spirit of 
the code, and preserved by particular pro-^ 
visions with the minutest eare, and an inti^ 
n^le knowledge of the human h^art, which 
req\iirfe& that the root of vice should be ex- 
tirpated, apd not iti5f branches lopped; 
that impurity should be checked at its 
source, before it begins to flow- Knowing 
too, as wp ^e happily taught to know, the 
effect of sensuality in aUenating the heart 
prom all that is n^pst dignified in human na« 

"^as a fearful examfJe of the destiny impendii^ over 
themselves, should they fall into the practices, and oonw 
mit the abominations, which they had been specifically en- 
joined to avenge in others. And their subsequent 
histcnry proved the intention of the lesson, though it» 
effect was too dlten lost vpon their ponduot 
♦ L«v. XX. 86. 
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ture^ we cannot but admire the rigour with 
which Moses opposes it^ and the barrier 
Which he raises in that ummproved and in- 
fant state, between the practice of those 
that have the Lord for their Goct, and 
those who follow the devices of their own 
hearts. But the authority which he em- 
ploys for this salutary purpose, and the 
union of moral and civil duties which his 
code contains, together with the superior 
tone of virtue which it inculcates, are 
evident proofs that his power was neither 
self-assumed, nor del^ated by the people, 
and that his community were well aware 
that he acted as the vicegerent of Him 
whose will alone was to be the standard of 
their law. 

Secondly, it is strictly natural, that 
legislators professing only that general no- 
tion of some superior power, which I have 
all along considered as common to every 
civilized people, should, in enacting their 
laws, make the probable welfare of the 
state their leading object ; and imagine 
themselves bound to keep this alone in 
view, even setting aside, in particular 
leases, the general rules of morals, and 
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rights of individi;ials. Whoever reads the 
first chapter of Xenophon's treatise on 
the Polity of Laceds^oioii, or the fifth 
book of Plato's Republic, will find this 
professed as the sole principle of legis- 
lation. By the laws of Lycurgus, the fi*ee 
choice of love was subject to the: restraint 
of the lawgiver's ordinances, that a strong 
and hardy race might be; ready to defend 
the state*. Modesty was banished from 
the female sex, lest any weakness should 
be perpetuated among their oflGspringf ; 
and even chastity was annulled, and the 
rights of husbands violated, that dispari-> 
ties of age might cause no degeneracy in 
the progeny of Sparta J. Nor was the 

* Xen. Laced. Pol. p. 169, Simson. 

^ Id. 368* AfofjiU xai ta-xvo^i ucnrs^ ku\ to7; uvi^oca-Hf^ Sru x«i 
tat; QiiXtiati aywya^ 9rpc^ tLKkn^a^ Ivoirurt, ito^l^m , tf dfxfoli^tip 
lo'XVpwy XAI ret ^xyoyot t^v/uicyf oTEpa ytyftffQai, This IS Well CCIl* 

sured by Euselnus, Frsep. Evang. xiii. 19. * 

;( Id. 170* ^£« it TK yvfaixi /u,Ey avfotKtTv ju,ii fi&\oiTOf rituiw it 
d^toX^tn ivi^fUtn^ xai TtrrM yojui/uioy iV^tio'iy, nv nv» on ivrcxyoy 
x»f ytyvdukf op«9}^ Tuaxvlet Toy tx^*l*f ^^ rccvrvif rixwroitTlir^u 

This is fiurther enlarged upon by Plutarch in his life of 
Lycurgus, p. 105, 1. Mr. Mitfcnrd describes this with 
his usual fiddity : <^ His morality (speaking of Lycurgus) 
was always made subservient to his political purposes) 
To be unmarried and without children for the common- 
wealth, he caused to be accounted shameful; but it was 
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pfeilosopher more delicate than the states-^ 
man. Plato recommenda the attaimi^ni 
of the same object by sunUar means. 

These mfririgelnfents of morality have 
been often censured. I would direct «iore 
partieulai* attention to the custom of ex-^ 
posing such children as the parent?? 
thought themselves xmable tc^maiAt^, or 
who were oppressed by bodily inlirtnittes/ 
which was admitted as legitimate both ia 
Greece and at Rome *. But the Spartan 
le^slator^ <5onsidering the state as a com- ' 
mon mother,' and individuals as compara- 
tively without a right, would not even* 
leave the decision to the parents, lii 
Sparta, all new-born infants were examin- 
ed by public officers appointed , for the 
purpose; the well-formed and vigorous 
Gttly were preserved : those who appeared 
unlikely to be serviceable to the state,- 
owing to any defect in bodily shape or 

mdifferent who was the father^ provided the child were 
a fine one." VoL i. 805. 

♦ Plut. Vit. Lye. i. 49, ed. Xyl. This law is nqjb 
BBentioned by Xenophon. Suet. Aug. c. Ixy. Yit,Cai.\iu 
DfeiUustr. Gr. X3u. Juven. vi. 601. Cicer. de Leg. 1. 3^* 
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^(institution, were bnried in a cavern of 
mount Taygetus. Custom had so fer re- 
conciled the consciences of men to this 
practice, however barbarous, that Plato, 
even where be is describing an imaginary 
repubMc, which he might therefore have 
moulded to his will, makes exposure the 
express provision foi* those cMdren, whose 
parents' ages did not coitform to the period 
appointed by the laws *• 

A priori, no nation was more likely to 
h&ve admitted this usage than the Hebrews^ 
They married early. When their laws were 
enacted, they were an unsettled people, 
nor were they at liberty to provide in other 
countries for the redundant population of 
their own. Had the circumstances of the 

'* Flautas, in the Cisfellaria, of wl^ch the sceae lies 
in SicycMB, speeks familiarly of the practice. In the 
Andm of Terence (the scene of which lies at Athens) it 
is ridiculed as extravagant folly, that Pamphilus was de^ 
termined to bring up his child by Glycerium : 

Quicquid pepererit, decreverunt toUere. 

Inceptio est amentium, baud amantium. 
See Hume, Fopulousness of ancient Kations ; Malthus^ 
i. fe88 ; Philopatris Warwicensis, vol. ii.; Millar^ Origin 
•f Ranks, 125, 134. *• 
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State alone been considered^ nothing would 
appear more ]H*obaUe than the introduce 
tion of a custom which permitted the inter* 
course of marriage without requiring the 
burden of domestic poverty; which pro- 
vided for the indulgence of the passions^ 
without oppressing the state with useless 
and hungry mouths. If Moses, therefore^ 
like other legislators, had considered his 
people as existing for themselves, and as 
permitted to consult in their civil code 
their own interests and strength alone^ we 
may reasonably suppose that he would 
have countenanced a practice, which other 
more civilized states admitted, and philo- 
sophers did not think unworthy of their 
sanction *. 

But when it is understood that an 
infant is bom subject to the will and dis* 

* Aristotle, Polit. 7, c. 16, after observing, that *« 

vXrlOo; re'xywvy c«y i rafi; tuv iQm ku\u^ fxiin dvoriQw^eu ran 7»yyo* 
fiiifanf ^laOou kccI ^iT rvif rtxvoicohobi to i^Xrldo$* adds, under OCF* 

twn circumstances, l^vokiXa^ai lu riit a^iSxutrtv, — Romulus 
and Lycurgus, like Aristotle and Plato, the two real a$ 
well as the two imaginary le^slators, assume the right o( 
determining the number of each family. Dion. Halicar. 
il 88, Sylburg. 
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pasiHi not of the state, but of Gk>d, and 
belonging not only to an earthly parent, 
but to' an heavenly protector ; it becoipes 
clear that any ordinance which legalizes 
the destruction of an innocent human 
being, is not less impious than barbarous. 
This was apparait to Plato himsdf on 
another occasion, when he required an ar- 
gument against suicide ; and it is curious 
to obserre from such an instance, how 
little even the most philosophical mind is 
able to foHow a consistent line of; steady 
practice through, the various beajings of 
human action, if the foundation of autho- 
ritative rules is wanting, 'f Man/' says 
Socrates by the pen of Plato, " is in the 
possession of the gods*/' A conviction 
of this, not occasional and speculative, but 
eflfective and habitual, will alone account 
for the superior morality of the Jewish 
law f . If an infant is bom for his country 

* Phaedo. From him Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. SO, Vetat 
dominana ille in nobis Deus, injussu bine suo nos demi- 
grare, &c. Vide et Somn. Sdp* 

f Ml* aXXd ii (pantfij TixwjtTowj eiv iwi •\^vx''^ o^on/^as-a, k»\ to yi'ioj 

, •Xfltriara. Josepb. oontra Apion. ii. 84. Vide et Phil. Jud. 
11. 818; It appears deiirly from the language of these 
tiro authcirs^ as well as ftom the national jnractice^ that 
VOL. I. O 
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cmly, and his parents submit to Hve under 
the established laws ; it is for his country 
to dispose of him, according to the legis- 
lator^'s notions of his utility ^. But if there 
is a supreme CreatcM% as was bdieved and 
acted upon by the Jews, according to 
whose will each individual is ushered into 
the world, and to whom he is accountable, 
human existence rises inestimably in Talue; 
and a new law becomes obligatory, para-t 
mount to the supposed necessity of con- 
fimng the level of population within the 
standard of subsistence. IW practice, 
therefore, of infanticide may be con&ddored 
to a certain degree as a test of mdicmal 
fSftithf ; since it is impossible, wh^^evar it 

th^ Jews gave a just interpretiitkm to the smeoA qonjph 
mttodm^aEAf and ^tendad its oUigation to mfimticide. 
Doubtless, the expectation of the Messiah coincided with 
the general law agmnst murder. But the sacred import- 
ance in which human life is invariably held throughout 
the histoiry, shows that this alone would be an insufficient 
eigfilfination of the fiict 

XMfUf riii voXccnf o Avxtfpyo^* ]Mut Vit. LyC. 106. 

f A negative indeed, rather than apositive test Th^ 
Thebans, with, a religion no pure:? tb^ the other 6re-, 
dans possessed, puiHshed in£uiticide ^th death. ^lian. 
Yar. ^ist. ii. 7. And Tacitus records of the iM^nt 
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|)revaiU, that the belief of a Supreme IHs- 
jposar of events should etxist m . any dis* 
iiiietnesB or purity. 

Thirdly, whoever enacts or aaiiietioii» ar 
law, is offended when it is broken. K God 
has appoint;ed rules by which mankind are 
to be governed, God will avenge the ifx^ 
fringement of those rules ; if the. state has 
the sole diseetaon of moral actions^ the 
violation of her commands is only cogni-* 
zable by the atate^. We must expect, 
therefore, among a people profesning a 
sense of a superintending Deity;, not cmly 
a purer morality, as ha& been already 
shown, but different nudwm to the prac*'. 
tice ci ^orality. And, in &et, offences 
which with othernations are treated merely 
as hurtful either to the society, or the of* 

Germans, humerum Hberorum finire, aut quenquam eit 
agnatis (forte, natis) necare flagitium habetur. Thk 
custom was first forbidden in the Roman emjnre b^ 
an express law by Valens and Gradan. Reimar on 1X6 
Cass.-b. L par, 16. This difference between the i»ractioe 
of the Jews and other nations is also remarked by Ta- 
citus: augendae muhitudini consulitur ; necare quenquam 
ex agnatis (forte, natis) nefas. Hist. I. 5. 
* Plato argues this pointy de Rep. 1. 4. 
o 2 
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fender himself, were considered by the 
Jews as committed against God ^ ; wMle 
obedience to his will was also enforced as 
the proper motive to virtue, his favour as 
its proper rewasd^ 

I would not be understood to deny 
that th^re existed among the ancients a 
8ort of vague and g^eral feeling, that 
justice, patriotism, and scnne of the other 
virtues ware agreeable to the superior 
powers, and the contrary vices the ol]gects 
of their displeasure. This notion, however 
reodved, whether the result of enlighten- 
ed reason^ or the remains of original reve- 
lation, appears as the ground of some of 
the arguments attributed to Socrates by 
his disciples f ^ and is more fieimili^rly ob« 

* ** Those who believe that God overlooks thdr 
lives, caouiot venture to sin.^ Jos. 1377, contra Apcm. 
See Lev. xix* S. 

f Crito, pag. 54, ad fin. Phaedo, 84, do. In the trea- 
tise de Repui). Cephalus says, that when a man finds his^ 
end approaching, he be^ns to fed an alarm, which had 
never come across him in the former part of his life ; 
for, the fables conpeming the dead, that one who has 
done wrong here, must be called to account below ; fables 
laughed at till then ; begin to affect his mind lest they 
^ould posnbly be true. L L p. 14, Massey. This pas- 
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seirabte in the vague and undefined belief 
of future rewards and punislunents which 

jpage is of the same dianu^ter with the remarkable o&e in 
the preface to Zaleucus^s laws ; enjoining those who have 
evil inclinations, ^^ to set before their eyes the season of 
their departure from Ufe ; ^ce repentance is wont to 
dome upon all when they are on the point of death, and 
recollect the instances of their injustice witl^ a wish that 
ibey had acted uprightly.^ SU}\^. Sem. 4S. Upon this 
sul;»ject the later philosc^y is very inferior to the earlier. 
The Latin writers were corrupted by the prevalence of 
the Stoic doctrines, according to which, it was beneath the 
Deity to take cognizance of human transgres^ons. Ci- 
cero sayB, *' Hoc quidem commune est omnium {diiloso- 
jAorum, nunquam nee irasci Deum, nee nocere^— ^uod 
affirmate, quasi Deo teste, promiseris, id tenendum est : 
jam enim non ad iram deorum, quse nulla est ; sed ad 
justitiam et ad fidem pertinet.'' De Off. iii. 28, 29 
His familiar opinions in his epistles, tend to the same 
point 1. V. 81, vi. S. Epictetus and Seneca argue deci- 
sively in the same strain. The latter says, ^' No man in 
his senses would fear the gods, as it is folly to dread her 
neidal objects.^ Late as Marcus Antoninus wrote, he 
speaks of the resurrection of the soul as a matter of 
great unoortainty, and of very inoonsideraUe interest 
•^,You have made your voyage, and arriv^ at your 
port Gro ashore: if into another life, the gods are 
there ; if into a state of insensibility, you will b^ no 
longer cfistracted by pains and pleasures, nor \>e m sub- 
jection to this mean vessel.'^ De Rebus suis, 1. iii. e. 3* 
It is needless to add, that the opinion concerning the na- 
ture of ihft soul as making a pitrt of « c^e^ifrf sub: 

o3 
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made a part, at least, of the poetical creed. 
And this belief, however inconsistent and 
obscured by fable, may be supposed to 
have checked in some degree the glaring 
and indisputable crimes of fraud, violence, 
and rapacity. But its effect did not at all 
extend to the personal virtues. Respect-^ 
ing these, the ancients universally consi^ 
dered themselves as free from any obliga- 
tion or restraint, except that which their 
own prudence or inclination might impose. 
Thus, Plato speaks of drunkenness as a 
crime from which the guardians of his re-* 
public must abstain, not as a crime in 
itself^ but ** because it suits any one rather 
than a guardian of a country, to forget 
the land he is in, through intoxication*.'* 

etatioe to wbich after the disBolution of the body it was 
to be restored, is entirely destructive of a belief of future 
rewards and punishments, because it removes all idea of 
individuality. These are the probable grounds of An* 
stotle^s opinion, who makes death the boundary, beyond 
which neither good nor evil is to be looked |br, ni p«$ 

iib. iii. 

^ De Rep. 1. iil p. 218, Massey. The saaae line of 
argument is pursued through the other vices, 1. iv. 811, 
&c. It appears, fpom another passage in the same trea- * 
'tise> how ]ittl$ the fisiTour oC the superior powers ifaif 
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And, generally, the best of the ancients, 
if tliey acknowledge a breach of moral 
duty, speak of it as an offence against 
thCTiselves. In the celebrated advice, 
where he recommends his discijdes to re- 
view the actions of the past day, Pjrtha- 
goras says, " For what you have done ill, 
be sorry : rejoice for the good you have 
perfom^ed */' On the contrary, ki a pas- 
sage which keeps up a continued strain of 
high morality, Jobf is represented as 
asking, '' If I despise the cause of my 
" man-so-vant, or of my maid-servant, 
♦^ when they contend with me ; what 
^^ shall I do when God riseth up^ and when 
*^ heviiiteth, what shall I answer Mm?'' 

So, also, in the Proverbs, Solomon en* 
jForoes chastity on a princ^)le as unknown 
to the ancients, as the virtue itself, namely, 
^' that the ways of inan art before the eyes 

supposed to c|ep^d upon morality, and haw Httk prac- 
tical influence any idea of the pleasure or displeasure of 
the deities exercised oyer the actions of the best heathena. 
See Glaucon^s argument. Rep. I. 2. 

Carm, 

. ^ Chap, xipci.- 13. 

o4 
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" of the Lord; and he pandereth all fus 
" g^gs */' Where shall we find a paral* 
lei to the advice, of Tobit to his sonf ? 
" Fear not, my son, that we are made 
*' poor; for thou hast much wealth, if thou 
^^ fear God^ and d^art from aU sin, and 
*^ do that which is well pleasing in his 
^' sight. Be mindjnl of the Lord thy God 
** all thy days, and let not thy will be set 
*' to sin, or to transgress his command-^ 
^* mentsJ' These were practical enforce^ 
ments of the words of Moses; who 
uniformly represents the divine will as the 
standard, and the divine purity as the mo- 
tive of moral duties ; whd says to the na- 
tion at large. Ye shall be holy, for I the 
Lord thy God am holy : who prohibits 
fraud, because aU that commit it, ^^ and 
^^ do unri^teously, Breonabomimitwn umta 
" the Lord thy God:'^ and who sanctions 
civil punishments, on the ground that the 
«oul " which doeth aught presumptuously, 
^' whether he be bom in the land, or a stran-r 
*^ ger, the same reproacheth the LordX'^ 
This superiority, peculiar to the Hebrew 

♦ Chap. V. 21, f Tobit, iv. 6—25. 

\ liCv. XX. 26; Deut. xxv. 16. Num. xy. 30. 
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nation, was. at the same, time observed and 
explained by Josephus: who remarks, 
that Moses diffipred from other philoso^ 
phers in ilot making piety a distinct virtue, 
but all viitues, as temperance, patience, 
justice, a part of piety : all our actions, 
pursuits, and discourses, having a refer- 
ence to a right deportment towards God*. 

Fourthly, the groui^ds on which huma- 
nity both towards strangers and* country- 
men is sanctioned in the Mosaic law, be- 
long to the same principles which pervade 
the other ordinances. That hostile spirit 
which several ancient writers attribute to 
the Jews, had no other foundation in the 
code of laws under which they lived, than 
as. far as those laws foibade their inter- 
course with idolaters. The principles on 
which they were enjoined to practise hu- 
manity and chiwity, while they recognise 
the facts of their early history, derive 
a moral lesson from them to which the 
other naticHis erf antiquity furnish a con- 
trast instead of a counterpart. " Thou 
f^ shall neither vex a stranger nor oppress 

♦ Contra AjMon. xi. 16. ' 
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f ^ him ; for pe were Grangers in the land of 
*• JSlgypt Thou shftit not pervert thejiic^-* 
^^ fMnt of the stranger nor of the fatherless, 
^^ nor take the widow's garment to pledge* 
^> Bui thou shati remember that thou weri 
^* a bmdman in the land of Egypt^ and the 
^* Lord thff God redeem^ thee thence; there^ 
^^ fwe Icmumand thee to do this thing*.'' 

The praotice of antiquity towards those 
strangere^ whom the chance of war or the 
hardshqis of fortune had reduced to de- 
pendence, was in strong opposition to this 
benevolent spirit which considers the com* 
mon relation borne by all manldnd towards 
a Creator^ and founds the social duties on 
that univ^s^l basis* By the Bomans, and 
tiMTOughout C^eece, slaves were considered 
as absolute jNroperty, and the sup|»sed inte* 
rest of the master was the sole law which 
regulated the usage they received f. The 

♦ Dcut xxiv. 17. 

*f- << The custom of exposing old, useless, or side slaves 
HI MB. island of the Tiber, th«!« to ^Sterre^ seems to have 
been petty common m Rc»ne. It was the professsd 
maxim of the elder Cato, to sell his superannuated slaves 
for any price, rather than maintain what he esteemed an 
useless burden. The ergastula, or dungtons^ where slaves 
in chains were forced to w(»rk, were very common all 
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laws respecting them aasumed^'that they 
were an mferior order of beings, and pro* 

over Italy. Columella advises, that they be dwayg built 
under-ground. A chained slave for a porter was usual in 
Home.^ Hume, Essay xi. ; where much more is to be 
found to the same purpose. " Le Senatus-Consuhe 
SiUanien et d^autres loix ^tdidirent que lors qu^vm trndtte 
;9eroit tu^, tous les esdavy qui etoirat sur h Qt^me tott, 
ou dans un lieu assez pres de la maison pour qu'^on put 
entendre la vcnx d^un homme, seroient sans distinction 
condamnes ^ la mort^ Mont. xv. 15. The treatment 
of slaves in Greece was, if posable, worse. They were 
forbidden by the laws to practise any Uberal art Even 
Ht Athens, where th«r situation was veckoBed oompara- 
ttvely secure, Demosthenes says, ^t where it was pot- 
able to produce for the same £EK:t other freemen or 
slaves as witnesses, the judges always preferred the 
iorturififf qf slaves^ as a moie certain evidence. Hume, 
JBss. xi. The inst^tkms of Lycurgns, howeveif, wm 
4be most abominable in this respeet ^* Never am 
fnunan nature d^;raded l^ syirtem to sudi a degne as in 
^the tmserable Hdots. Eveiy imagmahle medied was 
4aken to set them at the widest distance firom their 
haughty masters. Even vice was commanded to them ; 
4hey were compiled to drunkenness, for the purpoae 
of exhiUting to the young LaoedaeniomaDs llie ridi- 
(culous and eontemptiUe oomfitioo to which, men ase ta- 
4uced by it They were fiirlnddea every thing flMoty, 
^md they were oonnnaaided every thing hunuHfltang, of 
^wlucb man is capable,, while beasts are not.^ .As to the 
iCryptaa, ^f the most active andintdhgent youn^ Laceohi- 
ffloiyans were occasionally sent 'mio the country, carrying 

4 
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vided that they should r^tnain so ; nurture 
€d the younger citizens in the belief that 
their morality was of no account, and their 
lives of no higher value than that which 
their master or the state attached to them. 
What a contrast does the Syllanian law at 
lUmie, or the legalized Crypteia at Sparta 
present to the comnrumdment of Moses, 
** Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
" that is poor and needy, whether he be of 
thy brethren, or of the strangers that are 
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provisions, and anned wiA a da^^er. They dispersed, 
and generally pay concealed during the day, that they 
mig^t with more advantage in the night execute th^ 
commisfidon for redudn^ the number of the Helots, by 
murdering any they met, but selecting in pref<^rence the 
stoutest men, and those in whom any siq)eriority of 
qnrit or genius had been dbserved.*" Mkf. Greece, i. SI 7. 
On the other hand, ** the penal code of the Jews guard** 
ed the person of the servant and the slave, as well as of 
the freeman : and the injuncticm, < Whosoever amiteth a 
* man, that he die, shall surely be put to death,^ equally 
protected all.*" Dr. Graves, i. 270. Montesquieu blarney 
18 severe one of the hiw of Moses, Ex. xxi. 80. But it 
i^qpears evidently from the context, that the law pre- 
vioody. quoted was of universal extent, v. 18; and the 
qpecial law which succeeds it only af^lied to those who 
inflicted just ' punidbment, and without evil intentiop, 
hat with falameable and punishable severity, 
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•• Inthm thy gates, lest he cry againU thee 
" tmto the Lord J and it he sin unto thee^.*^ 

It must be observed, that the rig^t 
clahned by Moses to direct his people and 
prescribe their conduct in matters which 
might seem to belong only to i»ivate obli- 
gation, is founded on the assumption that 
the bounty of God, peculiarly extended to 
the Hebrews, was the origin of all their 
pa^osperity,'and entitled his vic^erent to 
require what terms he chose in return. " ff 
*' thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
*' decay with theey then thou shalt relieve 
^' him: taike thou no usury of him^ or in^ 
" crease^ but fear thy God. I am the Lord 
" your God, which brought you fwrth out 
^^ of the landof £gypt, to giveyou the land 
^^ of Canaan \J^ A similar exhortation in 
Deuteronomy is enforced on similar con- 
siderations : " If thy brother, an Hebrew 
" man or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto 
*^ thee, and sctvc thee six years ; then in 

* Ex. xxii. 31« The same spirit is to be seen Deut. 
XV. throughout : and the impression it fixed cm the cha* 
racter of the people may be traced as far as Nehemiah^ 
^hap. V. 

f Levit. V. 
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^^the seventh year thou shalt leit luim ga 
^^ free : and thou shalt not let him go away 
*^ from thee empty : thou shalt frimish 
^^ him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
^ thy floor, and out of thy wine-press ; 
^^ of that wherewith the Jjord thy God hath 
^^ blessed thee thou shalt give unto Mm^ 
^ And thou shalt remember that thou 
^^ wast a bondman in the land of Egypt^^ 
" and the Lord thy God redeemed thee; 
^^ therefore I conmiand thee this thing to- 
/^dayV* 

Here it is material to remark, that in 
the points of difference between the He- 
brews and other nations, there is not only 
an actual superiority, but (n-ecisely that 8U« 
periority which might be expected to re- 
sult from the cause in question, llie mo- 
rality is purer in itself; and its advantage 
is exactly on that side where the origin it 
claims would lead us to expect it : in the 
rules prtecribed for the government of the 
passions, and in what concerns the relief 
and treatment of our fellow-men, and the 
value of their lives in the eye of their 

♦ Deut. XV. 12. 
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Creator. This is the superiority we should 
look for in a code which professes not 
to proceed from the fallible reason of nian» 
deducing rules from the apparent advan^ 
tage of society, «and squaring his mordi 
enactmaitt afccording to his views of uti* 
lity ; but to be derived from a moral go* 
veraor, who is holy, and demands the aei> 
yioe of a holy nation. Aecordlngly, in the 
vices that are fwbidd^i, and in the duties 
that are enjoined, we find the same ol^eot ' 
kept in sight, and a reference perpetually 
maintained to God, as the l^slator and 
judge from whom every thing emanated, 
and to whose will every thing ought to 
conform. The moraUty is coi^ormable to 
the purity of belief; and the pur^ belief 
accounts for the peculiar excellence o^ tlie 
morality. 

All the collateral circumstances, there^ 
fore, belonging to the Hebrew character, 
into which I have successively inquired, 
tend to the same conclusion. From the 
opinions respecting the Creator prevalent 
among the Hebrews, and from the peculiar 
relation he was believed to bear towards 
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them, nesidted a species of literature al-' 
most exclusively their own in its nature, 
and entirely so in its Excellence. The 
same belief accompanies and spiritualizes 
their national worship, and inspires thar 
personal devotions; the same belief per-* 
vades and r^ulates tteir morality^ K ho 
account existed of the introduction and 
reception of this belief/ not forming the 
opuiion of the philosophers, or a detached 
sect of philosophers, but the settled £aith 
of the whole people ; its singularity woidd 
offer a reasonable subject of wonder and 
inquiry. The account, however, given by 
the Hebrews themselves, is sufficient to 
explain, not only the existence of their 
peculiar belief, but its universality and 
effect. Unless we give up all claim to rea-^ 
sonable consistency, we must either admit 
the recorded account of the phsenomenon, 
or suggest some other means, by which 
Moses might have been rendered different 
fipom all other legislators, and the Hebrews 
distinguished in their faith beyond all 
other nations. It will be a proper conclu- 
sion of my argument, if I can succeed in 
showing, in the following Sections, the 
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difficulties which encounter those who, on 
any grounds they may choose to select, 
dispute the divine commission of Moses, 
or deny that he had the advantage of a 
revelation. 
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SECT. VIII. 

Whether Moses could have invented the 
Doctrine he taught concerning the Crea- 
tion. 

If the history of the constitution of the 
world, on which Moses laid the founda- 
tion of his law, were not derived from the 
authentic source to which it pretends, 
there ai-e three several ways in which its 
appearance may be accounted for : it must 
either have been devised by himself, as 
|he most clear and rational ; or, secondly, 
borrowed by him from the Egyptians, and 
embodied in his own legislative code ; or, 
lastly, must have been adopted and re- 
duced into form from the generally pre- 
vailing opinions of his own nation. It will 
be proper, therefore, to consider atten- 
^vely each of these possible explanations ; 
especially as none of them exhibit, at first 
sight, that appearance of improbability, 
which we shall find, on inquiry, belon^ng 
to them all. ^ 3 
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1 have already admitted the likelihood^ 
that Moses, considered as a mere pcditieal 
le^slator, should be amdous to^ impress 
upon his iiifant people .tl^ bdief of a 
Creator, whose omnipotenoe fortned and 
whose pro^di^ice maintains the universe, 
supposing him con\^oed of it himself.' 
Biit it may justly be doubted whether the' 
wsources of his own, or of any humai^ 
Mason, unassisted by traditional Mstory 
originally derived from rev^laSion, €oul<l 
ever have furnished Moses with that dis- 
tinct proposition Tt'hich first arrests our at- 
tfin^MK in the opening of the^ book of Ge- 
nesis : " In the b^fammg God created the 
^ heaven aBid th6 eaifth/' 

It may mdeed a{)pear probable to 
those, who, from the fortune of their birth 
afid e^ca/tion, have been accustomed to 
draw ttee hal^itual inference of a Creator 
from hi^ vli^le^ works, that a declaration 
eqidviaA^t to that of Moses, would be the 
s^ntdeiieous result of a reasonable and 
refleetiAg* diind. It is true, that such a 
result seems insensibly to arise from the 
appeditlnce of a world,- which in every 
part displays proofs of an otnnipotent 

p 2 
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Ilitelligenoe, incalculably exceeding the 
Ijmits^ not merely of our comprehension, 
but even of our imagination. That atheism, 
properly so called, is an error chiefly of 
speculative minds, appears clearly from the 
fact, that when we attempt to dissenainaie 
the pmer. doctrines of our religion amoi^ 
imcivilized tribes, the difficulty consists! 
rather in unteaching prior false notions 
concerning superior beings, than in proving 
their existence. 

But although it cannot be denied, that 
the being of one intelligent Creator is. a 
proposition so congenial and satisfactory tQ 
our minds when offered to them, that for 
many ages it was beUeved innate ; and that 
it bears so well the test of reason, as al- 
most to seem its luipremeditated result; 
yet we are by no means wan*anted by ex- 
perience in saying, that the human mind, 
when left to itself, has generally been 
found to embrace it, or human reason to 
ascertain, and establish the discovery. In 
arguing concerning the natural capacity of 
the human understanding, we should act 
very eironeously in assuming the jn-esent 
state of our knowledge as a criterion. 
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* A close acquaintance with the ancients, 

^ lK)th in their philosophical and moral writ- 

ings, and also in their familiar and prac- 
tical opinions, can alone enable us to judge 
how much has been added to the first prin- 
ciples of religious belief by the diflFasion 
of Christianity* In fact, however, we 
have no other sure mode of appreciating 
the powers of human reason to form or 
disseminate subUme ideas on the relation 
between the world and its Creator, between 
God and man, than by examining what in 
former ages reason, When confessedly un- 
assisted, was actually able to paform ; 
and the close acquaintance with the most 
civilized states of antiquity which we de-r 
rive from their writings, enables us to 
make this examination, both with respect 

* A regular attempt to prove the daims of natura} 
religion has been made by Wpllaston, though with no ii|- 
tention to discredit Revelation. But Dr. Ireland very 
truly observes, that " notwithstanding all his efforts on 
the side of unassisted reiison, WoUaston could not de^ 
fioend to the level of nature. He was too well instructed 
by Christianity, not to feel its influence even against his 
own purpose. The suggestions of his reason are tinged 
tvith revelation ; and the standard which he establishes 
for the religion of nature, is of a height which Plato 
never r^adied."^ Lect. vii. 

p3 
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to the philosophioal and the pop^r b€f- 
lief, with kss chance of error than woui4 
arise from reasoning k priori. 

It appears from history, both sacred and 
profane, that, within a few centuries alft^ 
the dehige, idolatry had become very ge- 
neral among mankind; dther to the total 
exclusion of a purer worship, or in that 
milder form which added the venCTation of 
fictitious deities to an acknowledgment of 
a Supreme Creator. The necessity of seek^ 
ing habitations, and settlements, and Bubr 
sistence, soon depressed, it is probaUe, 
whatever degree of cultivation may be sup* 
posed antecedent to the flood: the barba- 
rous mode of Ufe which accompaaies an 
unsettled state, and the vices which der 
form it, would soon degrade that clear view 
of justice which is necessary to the notion 
of a moral governor; while stupid igno- 
rance Qould not long retain the conception 
of an immaterial Creator. At the ^sa»e 
time, among the more ri^ecting and €a!i« 
lightened, the wonders of the creation; 
among the uninformed and illiterate and 
guilty multitude, the. terror which attends 
istorms and earthquakes, and the vwasm 
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pbaenomena of nature, combine to preserve 
an idea, if not of an oVer-ruling providence, 
at least of more than human power. It iiS 
in this state of man, and of the human 
mind, that all those superstitions and va- 
rious forms' of idolatry arise, which were 
once nearly universal through the known 
world*; which still remain in full force 
over a large part of it,' and of wJiieh the 
traces and vestiges In every country are 
bontinually exciting the research of the 
learned and curious. The idea of spiritual 
worship, such as is paid to a being knowii 
only to the imagination, not only requires 
a considerable advance in reUglon, but in 

* Not only Clarke and Leland, who considered thai 
subject without hypothesis ; but even Cudworth agrees, 
that ^^ the pagans in genetal, even the most refined of 
%hem, concurred in these two things : first, in breaking 
«iid ^rumblkig the 6ne simple Baty, and mul^plying it 
Into many gods, or pareellitig it out into several particular 
notions, according to its several powers and virtues ; and 
then in theologizing the whole world, and deifying the 
nature of things, acddents, and inanimate bodies : they 
'supponng God to pervade all things, and himself to be in 
jt .manner all thrngs."* P. 5$3. To whteH I add, that, 
as the worship of these several parts, powers, and virtues, 
^v^as eonsequent upon abstracting them, a confusion was 
immeclkteljr introduced, sufficient to obscure altogether 
Ike miginaifypiure theology. 

T 4 
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cultivatloii also; we oannotr therefore, 
wonder, that wienlightened minds, more 
timid from their ignorance, retaining or 
acquiring the notion of super-human power, 
but utterly unable . tp comprehend an im^- 
material God, should fall into gross ido^ 
latry: not, as I conceive, supposing, or, 
at least, not generally supposing, that the 
images which they themselves had formed 
were either sensible or powerful; but pro- 
posing to themselves a visible object, to 
which they might fix their attention and 
direct their prayers. 

Some of the ancient nations, more for* 
tunate than the rest, found this visible ob« 
ject in the sublime parts of the creation*: 
and we paay observe, that in the Asiatic 
kingdonis, which appear to have arrived 
earliest at civilization, the sun and hea-f 
venly bodies fiormed the aol^ objects erf 
worship^ 

The polytheism of the Greeks and Ro* 
mans took a diflferent turn; its foundation 

* Eusebiug (pT0p. l^vmg* L i. p^ 307) asserts^ i^iaX 
this was ori|^iiall^ t)ie universe wo^ip,^ ^d that idols^ 
^d the Tarious heathy diviaitiesji wer^ a sub|$equeiit ii^ 
V^ntiop, 
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was laid in the supposed elements of the 
universe, and the strongest passions or qua-, 
lities of the human mind; over aU which a 
particular deity was beUeved to preside, 
and to excite or control them according to 
the various purposes of his dominion. 
Among these Jupiter, as ruler of the air, 
was represented as possessing superior 
power*. Upon this original divine synod 
(the dii majores) was engrafted the race 
of heroes, who from time to time became 
illustrious in the world, or useful to their 
own nation ; whose qualities and exploits 
being delivered to posterity by tradition, 
were magnified by the zeal of their coun^' 
trymen, or the fancies of poetical imagina-? 
tion. 

* The apparent regularity of this system has induced 
some great authorities to explain the whole of the heathen 
mythology by all^orical interpretation : and this was th^ 
resource of the pagans themselves when they were pi:essed 
by the absurdities of their fmth upon the advance of phi«> 
losophy and truth, as may be seen in Eusebius, passim. 
This is, however, to ascribe philosophy to a period whea 
philosophy was unknown. Similar superstitions in many 
parts of Britidn may acqumnt us that men in a very rud^ 
staie are likely to conceive the idr, or the sea, or th^ 
eaf th, to be haunted or governed by a fiend or god^ an4 
attribjUte their danger, or remarkable phd&OLGmex^ to bi^ 
/mger joad influence. 
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A national religion which accidental 
circumstances, concurring with supersti- 
tious ignorance, have thus once contributed 
to establish, is powerfully defended by 
that tide of ^cgudice which always opposes 
the change of popularahd ancient customs, 
but sets particularly strong in favour of re- 
ligious habits. When, therefore, civiliza^ 
tion increases, and more enlightened un- 
derstandings begin to pierce the mist which 
envelopes all that relates to superior pow- 
ers, they have to encounter not only the 
clamours, but often the weapons, of pre- 
judiced ignorance, winch treats every de- 
viation from the popular superstitions as 
apostacy*. 

* Much has been argued about the tolaraticm of the 
andents. It seems now very generaUy agreed, that th» 
toleration was a readmess to admit any new deity into 
^eir catalogue. Socrates and iVris^tle afford a decisive 
proof that their toleration was by no means unlimited. 
They allowed private opinions, and were not scrupulous 
^th regard to the notions held by pfailosoplucal sects: 
but even the^EfncuFeans, whQ$e doctrines were openly 
hostile to all the sacrifices and pubfic offices of rel^^on, 
obeyed their country^s rites^ and abstained from attempt- 
ing to abrogate established ordinahces. Though the 
death of Socrates may be partly ascribed to poEtical mo- 
tives^ and the bamshment of Aristotle to llie ^rancorous 
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This may be considered as, in part, the 
reason why those philosophers of antiquity, 
whose good sense discovered to them the 
abisiirctity of the national worship, conform-, 
ed in public to what they privately con- 
demned ; so that the Ueentious festival of 
& popular deity sometimes gave occasion to 
those refined discourses, in which sublime 
tenth was approached at least, if not at- 
tained, and disposed to a select party of 
ffisciples. But another and a still stronger 
reason is to be found in the obscurity and 
eoiitradictory nature dT their own opinions. 
Even if prudential motives had notwith-^ 
held them from disturbing the established 
fttth, this uncertainty must have prevented 

ina%i9^^ (as Pr. GUlie?. ujfi) ^ private enemies, £tvs 
liuni&hmait of ^tilpa and IKagoraa^si^ciently shovrsthat 
the state yarded vigildntly her religious belief: and it 
must be remembered by those who represent the andent 
toleration as complete, that, whatever was the catese c£ 
. Aefiitei ef Aristotle and Socrates, a non-complianoe with 
their ccMtifitry^ laws was the plea emp]03red against theoa; 
(see Diog. La«rt) ; jmd that 4he aoeusatbii undor which 
the latt^ was indicted o£ impiety, was rebutted, not by * 
aaappeal to his^ rational sentkcients on i:eHgion, but to his 
eonfofmily with the senseless woridiip of his countiymen* 
Xjffiii Mem. 1. 1. !^» sttlgect is discussed at large by 
Taylor on the Civil Law^ and Bentley, FhileL UpB. 
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them dther from midertaking the attempt 
^ all, or from succeeding in it if under- 
taken. Those who have most studied the 
perplexities of ancient philosophy will be 
most forward to agree with me in asserting, 
that it is vain to seek there for a declara- 
tion, express and positive, like that of 
Moses, of the independent existence and 
unity of the Creator. Among the various 
sects into which philosophers were divided, 
and the still more opposite opinions which 
they maintained, no one proposed this as 
their distinguisUng tenet, or appropriated 
such a doctrine to themselves *. 

It is, no doubt, true, that very sublime 
conceptions of the divine nature have 
been transmitted to us, from some of the 
theistical philosophers, and, sparkling as 
detached sentences from the obscure meta* 

* Eren Socrates cannot be excepted. In the account 
Xenophon gives of his discourse with Aristodemus, 
irfaere he is proving a providence, the expres^ons Oio; and 
0101 are used promiscuously ; and in the *AvoXoyw, where 
Plato prdfesscfs to dedare hid master^s sentiments, he ac«' 
knowledges the stm, and moon, and stars, as gods, con- 
demning, in strong tenuis, the amtirary doctrine of Ao&* 
xagoras. 
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physical speculation by which they are sur- 
rounded, form the most interesting relics 
of antiquity. It was a saying of Thides, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, *' that' 
God is the most ancient of all things, for 
he is unbegotten; the worid the most beau*^ 
tiful, as being the work of God/' In tlie 
Phsedo of Plato, Socrates gives this sub-^ 
lime opinion : " I conceive that there m 
something independently and by itself ex- 
cellent, and good, and great, and all things 
else ; and if there is any other thing ex- 
cellent besides this excellence itself, that 
it is in no other way excellent, than either 
by the presence or participation, or by 
some assistance, of whatever nature, of 
that excellence */' Aristotle has left us 
this among many similar sentences : *' Godv 
possesses every thing that is good, and is- 
self-sufl&cient f ;'' and his scholar, Theo-- 
pompus, defines the Deity as " that first 
and divinest being, which willeth every 
thing that is best %.'' *' God can only be 

* P. 100, Ficini. This being he elsewhere in dhe 
same dialogue calls, the one, the good, and wise God. 

f Ilarrcfr r ?;^u eiy»Qob o Qioi, xecf Icrrty MoifKfii. Mag. Mor. lit 

IS. 
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understood by us (says Cicero), as some 
mind, unconnected and free, separated 
from every mortal adsuxture, perceiving 
and mofviog every tlang*/' Phitarchf has 
jy^s^erved to us the inscription of an Egyp- 
tian tdiaple at Sais, whicii declared of the 
B^Hy, *' I «n whatever has been, and is, 
and shall be : and my vdl Ho movtal has 
&teT drawtt asdde/' 

These and s&milar passages (thofigh I 
have introduced the dearest of those whcsse 
mitiquity can be depended upon, which 
Imve friUen in my way) are surely vahiable 
9S di^playin^ the efforts of superior reason 
to expand itself, while labouriii^ under ti[» 
weight oi dn absurd mythology. Cond- 
ilered separately, they might seem tO' jus- 
^fjr m» dpinion which has been rashly as- 
sented, tlmt some of the enlighten^ Greeks 
ynatb pure monotli^sts |/' These sen*^ 

* Tusc. Qu«8l 1. f De Oaiide et Idde. 

J I am well aware that Cudworth, Stillingfleet, Pri* 
deaux, and Warburton (in his dissertalion^ on the Mys- 
teries), in order to do imaginsuy homage to religion, took 
thb ground, which is now chiefly maintained by those 
^ who wish to depreciate the internal evidence of the Mo» 
saic law. But I am convinced,* that, however truthjai^ 
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tenees, however, only shine when sepa- 
rated from the dross that surrounds them; 
united to the parts jfrcan which they are 
here detached, they led to no practical re* 
suk, and conveyed no distinct idea. AH 
the<liscourses of the ancients on the sub* 
ject of the Deity want that clearness and 
positive tone of authority which we see, 
at one view, in the declaration of Moses^ 
and which arising from the conscious cer- 
taua^Ay of the author, can alone communi- 
cate the same certainty to others. Tiu» 
diflGerence I shall proceed to point out mover 
particularly. 

I. The leading excellence of the Mosjdc 
System consists in its declaring at once to 

Qcea^onaHy brtak out, or transpire throu^ traditidn, so 
that single passages may be found to give colour to such 
an opiniod ; yet it was no where so distinctly understood^ 
as to be applicable to a system, or furnish a rational ao 
count of' the creation. The contrary opinion has been 
liufficienlly refuted by Ldand. 

Eiisebiui^ Prasp. Evang. asserts the peculiarity, and 
at th^ same-time the rationality, of the Hebrew faith, as ta 
the creation, which he allows to have been ajj^ioadied by 
f^lato alone. He ridicules Diodorus for not even introdu« 
dng the name of a Deity in his Cosmogony ; and Thales 

and others, 5 Jtijuutt^oy, i von/l\hf Tiy« rm o\an av^rncrafAivo^, 

L. 1 ^ 15. 
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ttiankind their relation to an individual 
Creator. The existence of such a Beings 
far from remaining a theoretical specula- 
tion, ought to be kept in view through all 
the various pursuits of life; and our de- 
pendence upon him to become the chief 
spring of human actions. The fear of of- 
fending him is the strongest prevention of 
vice; the desire of pleasing him the no- 
blest incitement to practical virtue. But 
in order to our becoming thus affected by 
the existence of an invisible Being, we 
inust necessarily conceive, that, although 
inaccessible to our senses, he is intimately 
conversant with all our actions, not merely 
as an animating power, but as an all-seeing 
witness; and that, although universally 
diffiii^ed throughout the whole creation in 
the effects of his power, he himself pos- 
sesses an individual and essential existence, 
separate from any of his creatures. Im- 
possible as it is for us to comprehend the 
nature of a Being purely spiritual, it is, 
nevertheless, most congenial to a mind in- 
structed in the wonders of the imiverse, to 
conceive the existence of some one iutelli* 
gent Supreme^ possessed of infinite power, 
infinite wisdom, and infinite goodness, 'as 
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V. displayed in the visible world, which has 
its being from him, not as the emanation 
of his nature, but as the creation of his 
power^ 

To a large proportion of those who, 
hold a distinguished rank among the an- 
cient theistical philosophers, viz. the dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras, Aristotle, and Zeno, 
tins idea of the persanaliiy of the Deity 
was in a great measure imknown. The 
Deity, by these philosophers, was consi- 
dered not so much an intelligent Being, as 
ail animating pajjuOer *, diffused throughout 
the world; and was introduced into their 
speculative system to account for the mo- . 
tion of that passive masis of matter which 
was supposed coeval, a^nd, indeed, co-ex- 
istent, with himself. " God is pot,"" ac- 
cording to a disciple of Pythagoras f, " ex- 
terior to the world, as some conjecture ; 
.but entire in himself, pervades the universal 
sphere ; superintends all productions, is 

* f»;^«o*»j T« o^» xvxXv* Clem. Alex. 

•f" Supposed to be a quotation from the work of some 
and^it Pythagorean, being found in the Do|ic dialect, 
in Justin Martyr'^s Address to the Gentiles (p. 18, Fans 
ed.). See Enfield's Hist, of Phil. 

VOI,, I. Q 
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the ilupport of all nature; eternal; tli;^ 
source of all power; the first simple priur 
ciplgiof all things; the origin of. celestial 
light ; the father of aU ; the mind and ani- 
mating principle of the universe; the first 
mover of all the spheresu^' The air of ap- 
parent sublimity conveyed by passages lik0 
this, when viewed independently of the 
system to which they belonged, has atr 
tached a greater credit to those systems 
than, on a closer examination, they will 
be found to deserve* 

The fairest test of a theory is its appli*- 
cation to the solution of a phsenomenon. 
The curious treatise of Ocellus the Luca^ 
Bian, one of the earliest Pythagoreans,, en- 
ables us to try by this test the principles in 
question; and is the mcNre interesting^ as 
the author, appears on the same ground 
with Moses, professing to account for the 
visible appearance of the world; and has 
been, in fact, by infidel writers, expresi^y 
opposed to the authority of the sacred his- 
torian*. Instead of acknowledging the 

* He lived in the age preceding Plato. Diqg, laert. 
viiL 80. His authority is opposed, by Blount, to thatof 
Moses. See Clarke on the Being and Attributes,. Dem. 38. 

3 
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^ agency of a Creator, he asserts the eter^ . 

tnty of our system and its inhabitants in 
these explidt terms * : *^ The original birtU 
of man, of oth^ animals and plants, was 
not from the earth ; bnt the arrangement 
of the raiiverse having been eternal, the 
thing* existing in it^ and belonging to it^ 
must have been etierhal also; namely, the 
heavto; daxtky and air. The ptots, there^ 
ficNPe, of the' universe, h&ving been eternal; 
it follows, that' the things they eontaiii 
were co-existent with them : the sun, the 
moon, the fixed stars, and planets, with 
tiie hea:ven; animals, i^flants, and metals; 
with the earth; winds, and the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold, with the region of the 
air. Since, then, in each division' of the 
univeriie, some race superior to the earth 
is constituted, as, in the heaven, that of the 
godsf ; in earth, that of men; in the re- 
gion of the air, that of daemons ; it is ne-i^ 
cessary that the race of men should have 

♦ (^p^8Cuia;*M]rt]ipIbg^ Gale, nu S9. 

f The gods here spoken of are separated fiom the 
supreme principle^ or Deity, which animates the whole, 
l^ythagori^ supposed four orders of subordinate intelli- 
gent bangs ; gods, demi-gods, heroes, and men. Laert« 
viii. 23. 

Q 2 ^ 
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been eternal; and reason clearly conoliu^^ 
that not the divisicms of the worid only, 
but the things contained in those divisions, 
must be co-eternal with the woild/^ 

Those, therefore, have been misled hy 
terms, considered without refer^ice to the 
system to which they belong, who imagine, 
firom the Monad of Pythi^ras, that he or 
his followers entertained any clear conc^-^ 
tion of one only Creator, himself independ- 
ent of his creation ; the universe itself was 
their monad, and so called, because it con* 
sisted, according to the doctrine we have 
seen, of one indivisible whole. To this 
purpose it is expressly declared, in anothw 
part of the same treatise ^, ^^ that the 
thii^ contained in the universe have a 
connexion with the universe, but the uni- 
verse with no other thing, but only with 
itself/' 

The theological tenets of Zeno re- 
semble closely those of Pythagoras, and 
are liable to the same objections. Although 
no part of ancient philosophy contains 

♦ p. 10. 
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t more elevated descriptions of the divine 

( nature than the Stoical writings, we find^ 

^ on* a carefiil inspection, that the Supreme 
Peity of Zeno was considered as a pin^ 
ethereal fire, the active principle that per- 
vaded and informed the passive material 
mass, *^ the substance of which was the 
world and the heaven*/* In conformity 
with this description, the Stoic is repre- 
sented by Cicero to affirm, ** thai the uni- 
verse must of necessity be intelligent,^' and 
that tl^ nature which holds all things to« 
gether must excel in the perfection of rea-^ 
aon : that the ^^ universe, therefore, is the 
JHeiiif^ all the power of which is sustained 
by a divine nature f /' " The universe,^ 
Bays Manilius!}:, ^^ is animated, is moved, 
by reason; since one spirit dwells in every 
part, and, pervading universally, cherishes 
tlie world, and gives its form to the embo- 
died animaL'' In these passages, which 
faithfully, though briefly, recapitulate the 
fium of the Stoical creed, instead of a real 
jPather of mankind, who, from his heavenly 

# Laert. vii. 148. f Nat. Deor. u. 11. 

X Lib. S. See also Plutarch de Placitis Fhilosoplu 

93 
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throne, overlooks aftd protects hiB creaf 
t;ures, we discover only \diat may be called 
an infibaitely extended soul: Wie discover, 
not the object of adoration or of prayer, 
but the philosophical agent, invented by 
reason, to explain why " the sensible 
warm motion should aninwte the kneaded 
dodr 

That the doctrine of Aristotfe jLs exposed 
to a similar censure is more ii]lmediately 
obvious, and more gena'ally acknowledged; 
since this philosopher, both in his own age, 
and in later times, has been exposed to tiie 
imputation of atheism. There aie, how- 
ever, no ancient Writings*, in which a 
more elaborate proof (^ an ag^oiey distinct 
from inammate matter, can be found. 
*^The first heavenf,'' Ari9totle asserts, 
^' is eternal ; there is also something that 
gives it motion: since, then, ibasn is a 
thing moved and a mover, there is some 
middle thing which moves that which is 

* Of other systems he eiqiresdydedareSy^Xiyii^;^^ 

f Meanbg the universe: ^^ Universum, mundus, 
codum, sunt n«fe wfiwyM npud Platonenu^ Somus. 
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iti^If in^it, whic^ is eternal, substance^ 
•lid €Xi€Tgy.'' This substance, he proceeds 
to prove by a string of subtleties, ** is with- 
out parts, indivisible, without passions, 
and unchangeable */' 

But as the Deity of Zeno and P3rtha- 
goras is resolved into a vital principle, or 
ethereal fire, that of Aristotle is merely aa 
external moving power : not the creator op 
even the director of the world, whicji is 
equally eternal with himself: an energy, in 
fact, which, excepting in the constant ex- 
ercise of its nature^ as the cause of motion, 
resides unconnected with our world, and 
happy in the contemplation of himself, in 
the celestial sphere. Such a deity^ it need 
scarcely bie urged, is purely pkjfsicaly and 
bears a part in the author's peculiar system 
oi natural philosophy, but is totally with- 
out tl^sit perspnal interference in human 
affmrs, which would be necessary to render 
him the natural object of religious reve- 
rence. Indeed, this general result of ideas, 

^ M6t. 1. vi. cap. 6, 7, &c. Also de Coelo, ii, 3, 

^iS ift^UM, aQccHtaici loriv* iSlo ^s iirrnt Z»% oktlio^* San otfciyxn tm 

Q 4 
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such as those which have been Mtherto de^ 
veloped respecting tte Supreme Being, is 
evident, as soon as the principle is ex-? 
posed- The numerous philosophers who 
embraced them, frequently, without doubt, 
in their popular precepts admitted the po- 
pular language, and enjoined, that worship 
should be offered to the gods ; and son)^ 
expressly taught, that to the inferior dei- 
ties, of whom mention was made in the 
extract from Ocellus, adoration was due: 
but unless their theolo^cal system has 
been here misrepresented, it will be a true 
inference, that such conceptions of the di- 
vine nature could lead to no results, of 
practical piety. It was impossible that 
Aristotle should address his first mover, 
who had no concern in the existence of the 
world, eternal like himself, and whose si- 
tuation in the remotest sphere, the suppos- 
ed centre of motion, removed him as mudi 
as the mdolent deities of Ej^icurus from the 
knowledge of human affairs. Nor could 
the mind of a Stoic or a Pythagorean, when 
torn with anxiety and affliction, turn from 
the distractions of life to the contemplation 
of an Almighty Disposer of events. They 
had arrived at no idea of a Creator, whose 
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fel^tion to his creatures might induce him 
to regard their distresses with commisera* 
tion*. Ihe veiy mind that suffered was a 
portion of the supreme deity they acknow* 
ledged, and, at its dissolution from the 
body, was about to return tp it again^ 
These are the natural condusions to be 
drawn from such theories as have been 
pdready brought under consideration; nor 
do any facts remain to us which invalidate^ 
in the n^ain, the truth of such a deduc* 
|ipn, 

II. That indistinet veil, which, accord* 
ing to the doctrines of these numerous phi- 
losophers>. overspread the greatness of the 
Deity, and obscured him from the homage 
of human worship and contemplation, 
seems to have been penetrated by the mind 
of Socrates alone. The voice of the oracte, 
which pronounced this singular philosopher 

* It is justly remarked ia Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 
1. 11), Pythagoras, qui censuit animum esse per naturam 
rerum omnem intentum* et commeantem, ex quo nostri 
animi carperentur, non vidit distractione humanorum aiii- 
morum discerpi et Idcerari Deum, et cum miseri animi 
essent, quodplerisque contingeret, tum Dd partem esse 
ini^ram. ' 
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fhe Ti^sestof maiddi](d, & stoietionedby tlw 
writings ^ antiqi]^ ft&d the juc^tnent oi 
moi^ ei]^gbtened llijies. But it has not 
been ^es^pUcitly observed, tbat bis imnnlt m 
^is&e to his avoidas^g the very subject, ^ 
it4]!ich his rival theists failed ; to his deckor^ 
kig ihe dependenee of matter tq^ mind, 
without confounding their tJoisteHce: so that 
)ns stipreme deity is iiot b medianical agents 
but a separate bemg : not the mover <ftdy, 
but the maker of the universe. His supe- 
riority consists in the correct conceptions 
which he formed of the personality of the 
Deity; whose actual superintendence of 
human affiiirs, and intimacy with human 
4k3tions, was his favourite tiieme in those 
4s»bUme discourses, in which he appears to 
have ilxed the mark of mc^al dbquence, 
«nd shown the actual height to which im^ 
assisted reason can attain. 

Socrates, however, was not less admi- 
rable for the discoveries at which his reason 
arrived, than for his abstinence from thosfe 
topics which reason cannot successfully 
pursue. He did not inquire, as we are as- 
sured by Xenophon, concerning the nature 
of the universes or constitution of tibe 



nsorld: tkis,' aoid othw Xl^tapkysical spe- 
eulalions, he left to the sophists of \m 
tyme^ bhA lulled hhmelf to the more ^m- 
fill inquiry into the principles of morals. 
Hie theological doctrine which he enfinrced, 
and contented himself with enforcing, w^a 
that oi a provid^ice, and <^an iimnaterial 
ag^it separate &om the vimble world ; and 
there can be no doubt, that if any prac- 
tice sense of the unity and persona^y 43f 
the Supreme Being existed at all among 
the ancient philosophers, it is to be foimd 
in the sentiments of Socrates^. 

Have we, then, in this singular oma- 
ment oi ancient philosophy, a rival of Mo« 
•es, who^ if it had been hm business to de« 
dare a cosmogony to an infant community, 
could have attained the same consisteicy 
and precision? We have no reason to 
make this favourable conclusion. He him* 



* The agency of inferior duties, and the fuperioritf 
af the iniuyfyis^ U expresdj admitted in his dialogue with 

Euthydemus. *0» n yap SxKoi (dioi) he says, ii/^rr r» ayad» 
ili6rrtfj ii^lf rilm ii; T^/u^av^ \6f\i% itioorivy xai i tot 0X09 xoo-po* 
^vAMm Ti x«i avftx^f if f rM» xa\i n»' dyadi alrri, Shi ri 
luytaT» Vfivtm ^Iom, rciii i\ MxovofMw o^TOtf ^X9 i&Tiu Men* 
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self avoided all system, and this was hii 
seeurity: he despised the inquiry (as we 
are expressly assured by the most faithful 
recorder of his sentiments*), " whether the 
universe was a single substance, or made 
up of a multitude of parts, whether all 
things were generated and perishable, or 
eternal and indestrucjtible ;" and thus 
showed what he judged attainable by mere 
reason, in the subjects on which his own 
reason was employed. But when Plato 
subsequently began to reduce his masta*'s 
doctrines into an actual system, an4 at^ 
tempted to explain the constitution of the 
universe, he fell into an error opposite to 
that already expoiSed, and, instead of con- 
founding the immaterial mind with matter^ 
maintained the equally independent exiatn 
ence of each principle. Thus, ccmcurring 
in the almost universal opinion of antiquity, 
and d^^ading the attributes of his deity, 
by supposing him unequal tq the original 
creation of matter, he concluded it to Imve 
existed from eternity f, independently erf 

♦ Xen. Mem. c. i. 1. 11, 18^ 14, 16. 

"I* Without dwelling upon the obscurities of the Ti- 
meeus, where a third et^nal principle is added to the two 
held bj Anaxagoras, and where it is laid down, that die 
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the divine power, which wius only employ^ 
to bring it into order aiid form- The ab« 

operaticm of die Demiurge, acting upon eternal matter 
throu^ the medium of self-existent ideas, concurred ia 
the formation of the world; it is sufficient to state Plato^s 
doctrine in the general terms of Diogenes Laertius (iu. 69), 
who, in his account of this philosopher, declares him to 
have taught ^^ that there were two prindples of the uni- 
verse, matter and the Ddty ; which la^t he also ctdls the 
mind, or cause ; and that matter was without form and 
infinite. God, therefore, ias Plato proceeds, wishing all 
things good, and, as far as his power extends, nothing 
evil, having received visible matter in a ^sordered state, 
brought it from disorder into order, jud^ng this to be 
. altogether prefei^le.'^ And in this way was his doctrine 
understood by Cicero. See also Plut. de Gen. Amm. 
iii. 78. The absurdity of this system, alluded to in the 
text, appears from the following dilemma : Matter, sup- 
posed to exist independently, and of itself, must either 
have existed in the best possible state^ or in a sUxte which 
mighi be improved. If we affirm the latter, why was 
not diat (»riginally perfect, which bemg mdependent and 
self-existent, could have no possible cause of imperfection? 
If we affirm the former, why does another independent 
leing interpose his power, to alter that which is already 
excellent? The just notion of creation b expressed by 
Jif OSes alone, as Eusebius observes, Taw *£C^ixwy Iv/fAmlvf 

IHmv wff TO iy» rm nv&vrm Tpoiviliv ifo^jJ^ia^ou t6i ivi vmflwf QsoVf 
avlii Ti TD$ vToxi/juimf toT; ou^jmo-h aalaf, if v\nf Vfoa-ayofit/saH 

Exxnvff. Prsep. Evang. 1. vii. c. 18. This subject hasi 
been exhausted by Mosheim, De Creatione Mundi ex 
Nihilo ; Barrow, ISth Serm. on the Creed ; and lately in 
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0iirdiiteB to vrYnsh this syatem leads ctfd 
only be avoided by the doctrine of Mosee ; 
asserting, that the same Being which or- 
ganised the univen^, created the matter 
cut of which it was organized. This is the 
distinguishing feature of his narration, in 
which he retains a consist^icy peculiar to 
biMiself, and raises his account of the exists- 
aftce of the w<H*ld, not only above tliat of 
the philosophers who supposed it eternal 
in its present state and form, but beyond 
those also who, with respect to the plerson- 
aiity and agency dT the Ddity, approacl^ 
nearest to his own conception. 

This concise, though, I hope, faithfid 
inquiry into the principles of the ancient 
philosophers,, gives tis no warrant for sup^ 
posing that the doctrine of Moses was the 
inference of his unassisted reason. It is 
easy to affirm generally, that some of the 
ancients were monotheists; that it is pro^ 
bable the doctrine of the unity was tai^bt 
in the mysteries; to condude that, what- 
ever might be publicly inculcated, the eso- 

the fleventh of Dr. Ireland's abk Lectures on Pagaiubift 
and Cfaristiaiuty oomptrecL 
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teric precepts wwe pur^; and io quote 
jungle parages of obioure meanSing^ or 
even of acknowled^d sublimity, in proof 
of a deviation from the pc^ular creed. But 
where is the philosophen who could boldly 
teach, Believe in the existence of one God, 
and worship no other? or whose was the 
system which admitted the creation of mat- 
ter, and cojild lead its fdHowers to a senti- 
ment like this? " Tliou, O God, hast laid 
^^ of old the foundation of the earthy and 
" the heavens are the woric of thy hands': 
" they shaU perish, but thou: shalt endtiaret 
^' yea, all of them shall wax old liloe agfor-^ 
" ment: as a vesture shalt thtm cha^^ 
^^ th^oi, and they shall be changed^ but 
** thou art the same, and thy years shall 
^^ have no end*/' N<»hingi 1 repeat, Ib 
the tenets or doctrines of the anctents, caa 
justify our believing, that Moaes,^^ unassist^ 

* Ps. cii. S5. See also Jeremiah, c. x. 11, IS. And 
it is worth while to observe from a passage in one of the 
books of Maccabees, that, after inspiration had ceased^ 
the Jewish writers retained the original meaniog of cno- 
tkm: ^^ r beseech thee, roy-son, look upon the heavta 
'* and the earth, and all that is therein, and consider 
*' that God made iTiem of things which were not : and 
^^ so was mankmd made likewise.^ 2 Mace. vii. S8. Ire* 
land^ p. 312. 
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ed by revelation, from some source c^ 
other derived to him, could have conceived 
so distinctly, or declared so expressly, or 
have imprinted so indelibly upon his people, 
that account of the creation which is con* 
tmned in the Pentateuch, and was impli- 
citly received by the Hebrews. 

Should it be still urged, that, allowing 
the founders of the Greek philosophy not 
to have made the proper conclusion from 
the arguments which prove the existence 
and unity of a Creator, yet there are argu- 
ments which demonstrate it, which might 
have occurred to Moses, though they did 
not occur in the same force to them: it 
may be farther showuj in reply, that this is 
no less untrue in fact, than improbable in 
appearance. There are no arguments which 
can ascertain the existence of a Creator, 
which may not be referred either to the ne- 
cessity of a First Cause, which is the me- 
thod Clarke haa followed; or to the ap- 
pearances of design in the construction dT 
the world, irresistibly indicating a contriver, 
which is the ground which Paley, after a 
multitude of predecessors, has so ably 
taken and maintained. 
4 
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I. iSeither of these trains of reasoning 
was unperceived by tJite Orecian masten^ 
of philosophy. The very process pursued 
by Socrates is detailed at lar^. To hiai 
solid understanding, says Xenophon, it ap-* 
peared contradictory and absurd to honour 
the painter arid the statuary, because their 
senseless and inert imitations resemble thd 
form of man, and not to honour the unseeti 
maker of man himself, endued with sense 
and motion. It seemed contradictory to 
admit design in the works of human art^ 
which are seen to correspctod with thdr 
intended use, and at the same time to sup- 
pose that the sensitive faculties of man 
proceed from chance; to allow to the mind 
of man the power of governing the body, 
and to deny to the mind of the universe the 
power of ruling the world** 

By these and similar steps of analogy, 
to the force of which even the reasoners of 
these later times have made little addition 
except that arising from cumulative evi- 
dence, Socrates persuaded his hearers of 
the intelligence, the constant presence, and 

♦ Mem. c. iv, 1. 1, 
VOL. I. fL 
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the supaiptendence of the gods ; and seems 
to have stood alone among the ancients, as^ 
was before observed, in ap>plying his specu- 
lative belief to the practical purpose of re- 
gulating the lives and conduct of Ins dis- 
ciples*. Yet ^d he arrive at a distinct 
conclusion, or inculcate a simple belief of 
the unity, like Moses? To say nothing 
invidiously upon the obscurity which hung 
over his own mind, and which many of his 
habits betray (" for he was constant in sa- 
crificing both in private, and at the public 
altars, and often applied to divinationf ) ; 
Xenophon, even whilst he is relating the 
successful arguments of Socrates, speaks 
commonly of a plurality of gods; and we 
find ^t openly asserted by Plato, in a strain 
the most opposite to that of Moses, that, 
" to discover the Artificer and Father of 
the universe, is indeed difficult, and that, 
when found, it is impossible to reveal him 
through the medium of discourse to man- 
kind at large J/' Accordingly, in an ora- 
tion supposed to be held in public, we fimd 

* Mejn. civ. s. 19. 

f Xen. i. 1, 2. Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 12. 

J Timaeus, Taylo!'''* translatioi^ vol. ii. p. 475. 
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Plato reasoning to the people with every 
appearance of seriousness on the certainty 
of their having, sprung from the soil of 
their own country*, 

n. The other coiu-se of ailment, viz. 
, the necessary existence of an eternal Being 
as the prime tnover of the material part of 
the creation, was first insisted on, as far 
. as I am aware, by Aristotle. The following 
passage,; however, is sufficient to prove 
that it was well understood by that philo- 
sopher : " I affirm,^' he says, " that the 
Deity is an animate Beii^, immortal, ex« 
cellent ; since life and an uninterrupted 
eternity belong to God; for this is God. 
But they are in* error, who think with the 
. Pythagoreans and Speusippus, that what is 
most excellent and perfect is not the ori- 
ginal; reasoning in this way, that the causei» 
of plants and animals exi$t first in their 
seeds, from whence afterwards their per- 
fection proceeds. For the seed of which 
they speak, comes itself from others that 
were before perfect ; and the real original 

* Dial. Menei. 
R i2 
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is not TOie seed, biit the perffect plant or 
Itmriial. It 18 lAam therdbre, that tfrem 
ik some Being eternal and uhchange- 
able, and separate from tlie otijects of oisr 
senses^ 



,**> 



Here we seem to have cfiseovercd the 
ttuth for which we are searching; and 
might expect that the author of the sen- 
tences above cited, had established a sys- 
tem of pure thdsih. Yet in the same 
treatise which contains this suMime ail- 
ment, we find, to the hnmiliation of rea- 
son, that this first nwving Deity was in- 
corporated by Aristotle with the worlds wkiek 
is supposed equally eternal and ineorruptihle 
imth himself. So that it has evien been a 
question, whether he who first saw the me- 
taphysical necessity of a First Cause, ought 
not to be reckoned among the atheistical 
philosophers* 

liad there not been preserved to us 
passages of this nature, enabHngustojud^ 
of the effect produced by analogical and 
demonstrative argument, upon the mind 
which has no other instruction; it might 

* Metaph. viL 14. 
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nbt have bew i^ tp d^i^tj^t IMJ^SM- 
could have b^ te^ Jjy tfee :Pl^ C^c^ <jf^ 
such reasoning to apse?t the^s^^^^c^ of ;pftg ^ 
God, the Creator (rfh^aWn ajid^flilb. Bvt 
knipwiog, as we thus dO) the injf^f^iei];^. 
result bolh of analogical p^roof 41^1 %yst^m> 
atic demonstration, Tj^e surely ?trje bo^*?id ta, 
believe that some n}CM*e ^e^s^}^ ^vi^ence 
lay before the writer, who,, without stopping 
to argue, seizes the conQlusiqn at whie^i 
argument painfully an^yeSt with an e^ect 
which mere argument has never attained. 
For, even if we were .to fJ&tm that a train 
of reasoning, like those we have consider- ^ 
ed, was present to the mind of M<^^si^ oi 
which he published only the cjoncjusion; 
that he declared th€j theoj'em, but withheld 
the steps of demonstration which led ta|t : 
what justice could there be in imagining 
that its effect would haye proved tnore g^-^ 
neral than that of Socrates, or produced a 
system less embarrassed and InoondusiVQ 
than we have found in Plato or Aristotle ? 
Can it be contended, that the Jews in the 
time of Moses were in such a state of im- 
provement, as to see intuitively the process 
of argument which ended in the inference 
proposed to them? It may rather be af- 

R 3 
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femed, that no man coiild have proposed 
such an inference so nakecUy and gratui* 
tously, unless it were supported in the 
minds of hi^ hearers, by familiar and in- 
^putable testimony. Had Newton sim- 
ply asserted that the planets perform a 
r^ular course round their centre, the 
sun, and are retained in their appointed 
paths by a general law of attraction, keep- 
ing back in the mean time the gradual 
demonstration which guided his belief; in 
spite of the rational probability of his 
opinion, he would have had no more pro- 
spect of establislnng a permanent system* 
than Ptolemy on Copernicus. Yet Moses, 
while he combats no doubts, and provides 
against no possibility of scepticism, perjpe- 
tuates among his people a pure and rational 
theology. How did he effect this, unless^ 
because invested with plenary power, he 
declared at once the truth which he was 
charged to deliver to posterity, with a voice 
of authority which the dogmas of philoso- 
phy cannot assume^ and imposture is un^ 
abte to imitate^? 



^ So Jiisda truly diaittctorum the dd Hebrew TO 
Duik XXV. ed. Jebb. 
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I ^aH conclude this discussion with 
two collateral arguments, which seem to 
fix ineontrovertibly the point I haye endea^ 
voured to establish. For, first, if there be 
a wide difference between the doctrines 
taiight by the philosophers and those de^^ 
rived from the Hebrew. into the Christian 
scriptures, respecting the nature of God 
and tl^ origin of the universe, we may ex-* 
pect to find this difference remarked by 
those who, having been long conversant 
with the one, became at last acquainted 
with the other. To this purpose we have 
the most e^licit declaraticms fit>m the 
early converts to Christianity. 

Justin Martyr ^ details his progress 
through the various philosophical sects, in 
search after a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, and relates the inconsistencies which 

* Ludan, with less gravity, though eqMally in ear* 
nest, p(nnt8 0utdiecx>ntimUcdonscif thephikiaQidiars,and 
die impossibility of discovering the truth throi:^ their 
ineans* Nixvo^y1/a, ch. iv. Cicero^s Treatise de Natura 
DeoFum was even reckoned fiivourable to Christianity^ 
'from the uncertainty and vamfty of the existing tystem 
which it exposed. See Amob. L xxiiL p. 108. 

E 4 



BbiioeBfA^/eky 4ii^^guited him: m l^^n all : tiH 
Im y^i^abk instroetor pointed out toUm 
tibe Hebrew writem, who bieiiiig nAieh ear*- 
Her in age and speaking by divine intima- 
ti&a^ had alone Beea the tmth, ami declar- 
ed it to mankind^. Busebius, after giving 
a diffuse aceoisnt of the numerous discord- 
mt and absurd opinions which prevailed in 
different countries and sects conc^xni^ the 
divine nature, breaks out into a just de- 
scription of the contrast which the doctrine 
be had espoused opened to his view. "I 
have Beason/' he declares^ " to profess 
mysie^ relieved from a long and inveterate 
error, and feel as if itecoveited from a most 
severe and dangerous diseasef/* Augustin 
too, in his remarkable Confessions, de- 
scribes the wavering imcertainty which hung 
over his mind till he at* last became tho- 
roughly imbued with a knowledge of God 
from the Scriptures J, 

♦ Dial. p. 84. t Praep. Ev. H. 6. 

j: In the dialogue which Fhilopatris attributes, as is 
thought erroneously, fo Ludan, the account of the creation 
given by Moses is Spoken of as i^w, and with particular 
m^ldon of the Creatio de Nihil, and the observation of 
human actions. Luc. Hist v. iH. 599 and 60S* ^ 
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And yet thcismieere aeaxchers after trutli 
in those later tam^s had great adv^iati^es 
«?«r theinmediate diseipled of FythagoraSt 
Plffto^ .or Zeno^ from the imptovementB in- 
tsndueed into tibeir systan, and t^e elear- 
ness communicated to tibeir idewjs; from 
othi^r sottrcei^ thmi those of miassisted phir 
loBophy.v This leads me to my second ob- 
servation, in which I would remark hoi«^ 
fttrongly the superiority of the Mosaic doe- 
Irine is etmfirmed, from the subsequent his- 
tory of those philosophical opinions whidi 
I have f employed this Section in discuss-r 

For, if it be true that the cosmc^cmy of 
Moses is more rational, and his ideas of the 
Deity aie u^ore consistent aud sublime^ 
than those of the philosophers with which 
they have been compared, it must be natu- 
rally expected that the language arid senti- 
pients of philosophy would be somewhat 
altered arid improved^ when the Jewish 
system became v gradually known, first 
through the J Greek translation, and the in- 
creasing connexion of the Jews with other 
countries; and afkeiwards more extensively, 
through the medium of the Christians. It 
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is remarkable, that such an alteration is 
nndoubtedly discernible; and is discernible 
particularly in those two instances, m whidi 
the fathers of the Stoical and Platonic sys** 
tern were open to confutation. The later 
Stoics*, through whose writings we are 
most accustomed to judge of their whole 
sect, adopt the Socratic language ccmcem- 
ing the Deity, even with improved distinct- 
ness and sublimity. " Honour,'* says An* 
toninus f , " that which is most 'excellent 
in the universe; this is that Being that 
uses all things, and administers all things/' 
Here he describes the personality of God j 
and accordingly, in common with Epic- 
tetus, attributes not only the general course 
of his fortunes, but even the minutest dr« 
cumstances ^f his life, to a superintending 
Providence J- 

The later Platonists too, as Maximus 
Tyrius, Jamblichu% Produs, and Hierodes^ 
perceived the inconsistency of allowing two 

^ See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, voL ii. 
p. 7, 6. 2. 

f Medit V. 21. Ccmipare v. 2R 
+ Medit I 17. 
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independent principles: and, aTailingthem^ 
sehres of the obscurity of their master's 
language, denied that this doctrine, not* 
withstanding the consent of antiquity, was 
inculcated or believed by Plato*; till by 

♦ That Mata intended to inculcate this doctrine, ii 
Tirtnally proved by his introducing Timaeus the Locrian 
as the speaker in his dialogue upon the origin and nature 
of the universe ; when Timaeus had laid down his opi- 
nion so clearly and openly, ir^h Sfotwv ysvtcrGat, T^oyu ^arnv i'^€9 

x»i Jxflu The fact is, that almost any thing, except a clear 
and consistent sy^^tem, may be educed from th^ varioua 
and voluminous works of ^Plato and Aristotle. An ojn^ 
nion which they and the other ancient philosophers are 
very far from deserving, might be formed by a person 
who took his idea of their doctrine from summaries or ab- 
stracts. In these, one general view is given of sentiments 
which were originally scattered hot only through various 
pages, but even throu^ many different treatises: collect- 
ed, they appear perspicuous, and even sublime ; but in 
their original state are usually inconsistent and unintelli- 
gible. For instance; Dr. Gillies, in his Analysis of 
Aristotle's Works, arranges what he terms ** a system of 
theology^ not less satisfactory than sublime:*" p. 138. 
But when we trace tlm system to its source, we find it • 
collected in part from the fourteen books of Metaphysics, 
in part from the Physical Auscultations, in part from the. 
Treadse on the Heaven : scarcely two sentences taken 
from tbe.samfe chapter, and often one sentence composed 
from chapters originally detached. Not to mention, 
that the paraphrastic fona adopted in abstracts of thi«' 
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d^rees the advocates of Plato, who alto 
called themselves Christiaiis, end^tvoured 
to introduce a consistent system of univer- 
sal philosophy, in which the errc»rs oi the 
learned and the folly of the vulgar were 
professedly corrected by the light of the 
Scriptures. The diflftision of philosophical 
truth is slow and gradual ; but where the in- 
tercom-se of conflicting opinions is free, 
those arguments which have their founda- 
tion in reason, will ultimatdy take the 
lead. It is not surprising theref(»re, that 
the majority of theistical philosophers 
should coincide at last in opinions conso- 
nant to those of Moses, respecting the at- 
tributes of the Deity, and the formation^ 
of the world * : but it must be remembered 
that these authorities can no more convey 
to us a just idea of the confusion before ex- 
kind gives a dearness to what in its literal interpretation 
scarcely conveys any intelli^Ue idea. 

^ In the same way the absurdities of the popular 
faith became more generally avowed, and more boldly 
exposed. This is very observable in the open sarcasm of 
Juvenal, Seneca, and Lucian: language like theirs was 
not ventured before the Chrisdan senu See in particul^ 
Lud^'^s Timon. 
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isting, than the order of theuniyerse can of 
the previous chaos. 

Hume has justly observed, that " wem 
men led mto the apprehension of invisible, 
intelligent power, by a contemplation of 
the works of nature, they could never pos- 
sibly entertain any conception but of one 
single Being, who bestowed existence and 
order on this vast machine, and adjusted 
all its parts according to one regular plan 
or connected system */' To this unbiassed 
testimony may be added that of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke ; who has declared, that " the 
idea of an all- wise and aU-powerful Being, 
the first cause of all things, is proportion- 
able to human reason, and that the whole 
universe bears witness to his existence/' 
This rational doctrine, as it is most justly 
characterized, was the doctrine of Moses, 
and was explicitly taught by hini alone of 
all the ancient philosophers who attempted 
to give any account of the existence of the 
world. It is a fact which can be no other- 
wise explained, than by admitting the 
truth of the history itself, that Moses in a 

♦ Hist, of Nat. Relij^o». 
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very early age, and in an unphiloiK^Iiical 
country, taught and established a system 
which philosophers gradually approached, 
as the cultivation ^f the human mind ad- 
.vanced : and which appeared most agree^ 
able to reason, when reascm was most^im- 
proved. 
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SECT. IX. 

Moses neither received his Doctrine of the 
Creation from the Egyptians^ nor from 
the popular Belief of the Israelites. 

If it is thus morally improbable, that Mo- 
ses should have been the inventor of the 
sublime theology he established among the 
Hebrews, we ccnne now to consider the 
second explanation that may be proposed. 
The Hebrews, it is said, during some cen- 
turies preceding the age of Moses, had 
been a settled people in a civilized nation; 
and Moses being '^ learned in all the wis- 
" dom of the Egyptians,^' it is pretended 
that he imbibed from that fountain th^ 
opinions he promulgated concerning the 
creation of the world*. 

* In a sentence of Simplidus's C(»nmentary on Aris* 
tode (1. 8, p. 268), this is affirmed, but merely at ran- 
dom. Speaking of the Mosidc account, he says, trwvrm 
^Grammaticus, agidnst whom he is argmng) Sti ^yfiiKw^ 

iarm i v«paWK# x»i aro ^on Avywlttn uKnyo'iAtpn* See Huet. 

Dem. Evang, Prop. 4, c 4. 
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I. What the Egyptian philosophy or 
religious worship might be in the days of 
Moses, we have no certain means of coU 
lecting except from the Scriptures. These, 
it must be confessed, do not favour the 
idea tinder consideration. They represent 
the God of the Hebrews, as altogether un- 
known to the Egyptians. When Moses 
prefers his request to Pharaoh in behalf of 
the people of Israel, Pharaoh answers, 
*• Who is the Lord, that I should obey his 
•* voice to let Israel go ? I know not the 
" Lord, neither will I let Israel go.^' Many 
of the peculiar rites and ceremonies which 
distinguished the Hebrew worship, were 
pointed against the idolatry of the Egyp- 
tians, into which the Jews .were wont to 
relapse when they swerved from their alle- 
giance to the God of their fathers : and it 
was on this account a familiar custom witk 
their writers, when condemning idolatrous 
practices, to speak of the abominations of 
the Egyptians. Josephus* expressly at- 
tributes the hatred of that ijation against 
the Jews to their religious differences, there 
being, he says, as decided an opposition 

* Contra Ap- i. S^5^ 
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between the respective habits of worship, 
as between the nature of God and that* of 
irrational animals. And Tacitus*, aftc^ 
remarking some customs which the JeWa 
had derived from Egypt, observes, that 
there was a decided contrast in their theOr 

logy- 
It certainly appears at first sight rather 
improbable, that the only people amotig 
the ancients who were not polytheists, 
tshould have borrowed their faith from a 
nation which was ridiculed even among 
polytheists for the grossness of its ido^ 
latryf • Thus much at least must be ac- 
knowledged : that if there were, at the 
period of which we are now speaking, any 
isublime notions of the Deity to be learnt 
in Eg5rpt, no people ever more fatally de- 
generated from the wisdom of their an- 

* Hist. 1. v. c. 5. 

f Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubin. 

Prop. 3.11. 41, 
— ^Accepimus Isin, 
Semideosque canes. — Lucan. §. 831. 
Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia deniens 
.figyptus portenta colat! - Juv. Sat. 15. 
HctoA 8. 42. Minuc. Fel. 284. 
VOL. I. 8 
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cestors, than this had done befote the date 
of pagan history- Not cwteut with the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or with 
deifying heroes and ancestors, and the at- 
tributes of suprCTae power, the Egyptiosus 
i»hocked the common sense even of idola- 
ters, by the promiscuous adoration which 
they paid to the irrational, and even to the 
inanimate parts of the creation ; an infatu- 
ated superstition in which they were far 
behind any people having the pretence of 
eivilization. It is^ surely too incredible to 
require senous refutation, that a nation 
which Q^ied its idolatrous practices ta 
such an extreme length, as to ransack for 
deities their fields, their gardens, and their 
deserts, should have taught the Israelites 
to worship one God, the CreatOT aud Fa- 
ther of all. 

It being allowed, however, that the 
outward doctrine of the Egjrptians was po- 
lytheism, idolatry, and the mysteries of 
magic, there was also, we are infon^ed,, 
an esoteric doctrine bf natural religion ; 
and Moses, through the influence of the 
princess, might be let into a knowledge of 
both. It certainly appears, that there was 
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a iiJ^T^rkms doctrine piSDf^^sed by the 
pricvStft, ttod cobt^aled from the people: 
and mdeed it is in itself incredible^ that the 
e^hi&atied pitrt of the nation should not 
hs£ve Beea the popnliu* worship in its real 
absurdity. From what we know, however^ 
6f the esoteric doctrine erf the philoso* 
phei^, of which Plutarch gives an account 
which seems to be derived from Gb*eek, ra- 
ther thto Egyptian sourcea, we shall find 
doUiing to justify our acoountis^ in this 
way for the coiumtency of the Mosaic his* 
tory. Our knowledge upon this subject is 
confess^ily imperfect, as coming to us at 
second hand, through Grecian interpreters; 
whidi has increased the pei^lexity in which 
all the ancient philosophy is more or less 
involved, in consequence of its inconsist- 
eacy. It appears, however, that the Egyp- 
tians concurred with the other anc^nt phi- 
losophers in believing the eternity of mat- 
ter^, as afiratpinciple from which the four 
lekments were separated, and animals 
formed. Whether they added to. this ma* 
terial principle an active intelligent prim- 

• IXog. Laert Prooem. 10, says, ^iemn (AtywV»ti) 
s2 
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fclple, is doubtful, being asserted by Mu^ 
turch, and denied by Porphyry and others, 
if they did, their doctrine will resemble 
the Platonic; will be equaly di^esent front 
that of Moses, and be liable to the objee* 
tions which embarrass Plato* If they did 
not, the account which Diddorus* gives of 
the Egyptian cosmogony must have been 
derived from their philosophers : it being 
the common assertion of the people, thai 
the human race first sprung up in I^ypt^ 
on account of the excellent tenqiorature oi 
that region, and the fertilizing influence of 
the Nile. That Moses should have derived 
a just idea of the creation from this con^ 
fusion and obscurity, is not less improbabte 
than that he should have invented it« . 

Besides this, however, it is agreed oa 
^ sides that this imperfect philosophy was 
rendCTfed still more imperfect by the beli^ 
which was united to it, of inferior deities 
residing in the heavenly bodies. The 
planets were worshipped under the/titie of 
- Oabiri, the moon by the name of Isis of 

• L. 6.. See also Euseb. PraBp« Ey* ii. 1. \ 
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BubasteBy the sun by that of Ammon, Ho- 
ni8^ and Osiris*. 

The most faTOurable opinions, there-? 
fore, that we are warranted in forming as 
to the Egyptians will amount to this, and 
no more : that, as the people were infi- 
nitely deeper phmged in idolatry, so the 
priests or phrbsophere f were in no respect 
{Hirer from error than the rest of the an- 
cient world. Indeed, it might reasonably 
excite our wonder to find the Egyptian 
learning in such high estimation, did we not 
know from experience, how often antiquity 
passes for excellence, and mystery for.wisr 
dom. ' The nation of which we are speaks 
ing, seems to have earliest attained that 
degree of civilization J, which first pro* 
duces a regular scheme of polity, and is af:^ 
terwards farther improved by its effects : 
4M> that the account left us by the ancient 

« IKog. Laert. ubi supra. Jablcmski Panth. Egypt 
*!* Diogenes Laevtius speaks of the whole nation prop 
miscuously as idolatrous. Prooem. 1. 10. Juvenal seems 
4x>baYe writtien his 15th Satire^ to show that the Egyp- 
-tiahs, who were usually held in such high - veneration^ 
jireieireally among die most barbarous of nations. 

J Diod. Sic. p. 64, Rhod, . i 

S3 
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historians of £he Egyptism laws aiid^n^^ 
is in many respects calculated to i^mte our 
applauscr When, therefore, some of the 
early jGreeks^ left thdr rude and imdlvil- 
ized countrymen, to whom, the barreim«tf( 
of their soil scarcely afforded a subsistence, 
and found in Egypt a land abounding in 
fertiUty, and a regular government and 
laws, the contrast naturally filled them 
with admiration ; and the useM inventicm^ 
which they carried back as trophies of their 
travels, perpetuated the memory and fame 
of the country from which they were cm** 
gmally derived, even to a period when tlie 
Egyptians were no notore to be compared 
mth the Greeks themsdves, than il^r 
Anulus with the Grecian Jupiter, The 
rude principles of geometry, astronomy, 
and the mathematics, existed among th^n» 
but were afterwards unproved by the ii^r 
nuity of the Greeks; for we find it was 
Eudoxus who first explained the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, by the application 
of mathematical science, and that Thales 

* Homer, Lycurgus, Sdon, Thales, Mdaii^fHii^ 
Pythagoras, 8ec. Much is to be learnt on this sdbfeict 
from Woodward!s posthumous Treatiae on tin^ liwrnog 
pf tb^ Egyptians^ Arch9eQlog. vol, hr, 
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t»ms tbe first whose totronomical knowledgis 
enabled !hmi to predict an eclipse *. 

It may be farther remarked, that if 
there were any good reason to believe that 
what are called the doctrines of natural re- 
Hgion could have been learnt by Moses in 
Egypt, Vhioh is not the case; there are 
other decided objections against attributing 
his thedbgy to any such origin. Had he 
borrowed his doctrine from those priests, 
would he not have imitated the, priests in 
withholding the purer belief from the vul- 
gar? What right have we to conclude 
that he who had seen the pretended mys- 
teries concealed by hieroglyphics, and re- 
jierved with the most scrupulous care from 

* Bnicker, Hist, ant PhiL ^^ If Pythagoras sacrificed 
a hetacomb upon finding out the 47th proposition of Ei)^ 
did) and Thales an ox on having discovered how to in- 
scribe a rectangled triangle m a circle, i^er navinff stum 
died mathematics in Egypt^ the parent of geometry ; 
what ojmiion does it ^ve us of the knowledge of their 
masters- in tkttt science ! Thales having ^own them how 
to measure the heists of their pyramids by their sha-' 
dow, is a proof of thar Bttle progress in trigoncHuetry.** 
Wood on the Genius and Writings dt Homer, ^niis 
writer will not allow that Egypt could have fUmiahed evai 
Homer^s mythology. 

.84 
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the general eye, would suddenly and Bltr 
jonoe seize on the pro{»iety of declaring 
them to the people at large? Why should 
we una^6, that he who had witnessed 
bnly the general practice of idolatry, and 
. left this the universal worship of his taxp^ 
posed instructress Egypt, would immedi- 
ately proscribe it under pain of death ia 
his own nation ? Had Moses received his 
ideas from the education given him by the 
priests, it is far more probable, that he 
would have imbibed and acted upon the 
same notions, as to the expediency of key- 
ing the people in utter ignorance, than that 
he should have struck out a plan diametri- 
cally opposite to the whole practice, not of 
his instructors only, but of all the ancient 
philosophers, who agreed in little else than 
in the necessity of perpetuating the vulgar 
superstitions, * 

In addition to these considerations, if 
Moses derived his theology from Egypt, 
and thought himself at liberty to alter it 
according to his own views of utility, it is 
impossible to explain his having omitted to 
gsmction his law by inculcating the belief 
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trfliie soul's immortfipfity *: Thou^ the 
precise tenets of th6 Egyptians upon thi» 
subject have not been transmitted to.us^ It 
seems very evident that they taught the 
existence of the sout after the dissolution 
of the body, though veiling it, probably, 
wider the fable of a metempsychosis f. 
Now, this doctrine is equally useful to the 
philosophy theist, and to the practical 
statesman ; useful to the theist, as remov-^ 
ing the only plausible objection agmnst the 
moral govemm«it of God in the wcM-ld ; 
and to the statesman, as holding out a 
fAronger terror to the wicked, than any pu- 
liishment he, is able to threaten; and.af-. 
fording an universal incitement to virtue, 
which it is totally out of hiis power to re* 
ward. This advantage was well understood 
by the ancients, as was formerly observed; 
and Zaleucus and Plato both inculcjated 
the belief, the one m his real, the other iin 
his imaginary republic. But whatever may 
have been the opinion of the Hebrews 

♦ Warburton, Div. Leg. b. iv. s. 6. 

'f I qualify the assertion, though commonly believed, 
because some have questioned Herodotus^s account, yfifho 
ifi express on the subject Euterpe, s. 128. Vide Cud« 
worth, i. 313. 
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t^n this point, ^^rived from the faistopy 
ef thdr aneestors, it k impoMilde to d&ry 
that Uie saactioiis of the Mosaic law ate 
altogether temx)OTal. This circamsrtaxioe 
haa been even allied as a charge to <&« 
credit his legislation ^. It is indeed one 
of the many fietcts which can only be er- 
plaiaed by acknowledging that he really 
acted under a divine commission, promul* 
gating a temporary law for a peculiar pur- 
pose to a single nation. But if it is be- 
Meved, that Moses had suffici^it skill to 
frame the admkable system which he de« 
Kirereidto his people, out of the mixture ci 
idolatry and mystery with which l^ypt 

• * Since BoBngbrDke, viho first touched this strings 
^ i^misdon €i the <loctraie c£ a future ^ate from the 
Jewish law has been ^^ seen with surprise^ by every scep- 
tical essayist I am well aware that the knowledge of a 
resurrection and future state was familiar to the patri- 
archs ; which is proved by the translation of Enoch, the 
ftkh of Abraham, the yiaon ct Jacob, &c. beyood fair 
footroversy. This has been ofWi shown, but no where 
more clearly than by Sir H. Moncrdiff Wellwood, in his 
recent volume on the evidence of the Jewkh and Chris- 
tian revdadon. Discourse 2d ; in whic^ that able writer 
ad4uce8 the various passages of the Old Testament which 
bear upon this point, ai^ shows the corrobcnration tb^ 
receive from allusions in the New. 
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abouadecU it is incredible that he idhould 
not hftve united with it, as the firmest sup*- 
port of his preoepts aad laws, their ofH;* 
moos/ alike useful and popular, of the im*- 
miortality of the souL 

II, It only remains to su|^se that 
Moses received that doctrine which the 
£igyptians were unable to teach him, and 
which he canijiot possibly he thought to 
have derived from the powers of his own 
mind, from the religious setttim^^ilis and 
traditions which prevailed among the He^ 
fer^w people *• If this account is he^ to 
lie true, the difficulty which it creates is no 
less formidable than that which it is in« 
tended to explaiut 

Tlie people of Israel, fbr some centuries 
preceding the time of Moses, had been 
pastoral. Their chiefs, or patriarchs^ were 
shepherds ; their riches consisted in fioc^ 
and h^ds. Jacob is described as ^^ inr 
/' creasing exceedingly, and having nmch 

* I do not, of course, intend to deny that tl^e belief 
of a Creator existed among the Israelites in Bgypt, but 
to show the improbability of such a bdief preyiiling 
fonong them, egccept by ojnginal rerdatiopif 



^ cattle, and men-servants and maid-ser- 
^ vants, and camete and afises/' His pre* 
s^ts to his brother Esau ccmi^ted of 
^^ two hundred she-goats, twenty he-goats, 
•* two hundred ewes and twenty rams, 
** thirty milch camels, with their colts, 
•'fijrty Idne and ten bulls, twenty she- 
/^ asses, and ten foals V His sons are 
represented as feeding their cattle from 
pkce to {dace. At the invitation of Jo* 
fieph, his family seem to have ciianged 
their place of abode, with all the ease that 
^waeterizes the removal oi a shepherd's 
riches. ^^ 'niey took their cattle, and thdr 
^^ goods which they had gotten in the land 
'^ of Canaan, and came into Egypt, Jacob 
"and all his seed with him f /^ 

' The people whose manners most closely 
resmnble this description at the present 
day, are the Bedouin Arabs and the Tarta* 
^rian hordes. AccorcUngly, this correspond- 
-ence has struck the most intelligent tra- 
^vella*s into those countries. ** A Bedouiii 
.Shaik,'* says.Vplney, " who has the cpm- 
.mand of five hundred borse, does not di&? 

* Gren. ixxii. 18. . f Geai. xlvi. 6. 
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daili to saddle and bridle his own, nor to 
give him barley and chopped rtraw. la 
his tent, Ms wife makes the co£fee, kneads 
the dough, and superintends the dresspg 
of the victuals. His daughfers: and kms^ 
women wash the linen, and go with fsich'* 
era on their heads, and veils ovctl thein 
faces, to draw watar from the fountain. 
These manners agree precisely with the 
descriptions in Homer, and the history of 
Abraham in Genesis */' 

In the same way, the inhabitants of tha 
Immense plains of Tartary have never at* 
tained that degree of civilization which 
Incorporates a community in towns or ci^ 
lies, and is, in its turn, promoted by a 
isettled residence. This uniformity of life 
has naturally produced an unifonnity c^ 
7nann^*s +. " All their wealth is their 
docks ; like those who lived in tl^ eariy 
^es of the world, they have camels^ 
horses, cows, and sheep. Of their rdi- 
^on (proceeds the same author) I can say 
little : they are downright heatlienii.*' This, 

^ Travels in Syria, i. 406. 

f Gibbon (vol. iv. p. 841) considers " the uniform 
stability of thdr* manners as the hatural consequence of 
the imperfectioQ of thrir faculties.'' 
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k serais, excited in faiiiQ no surprise. 1^1 
if the saikie s^nsifale observer^ had foim^ 
a iMti0n so unimpror^d and ruife', possess^- 
mg a clear and rational account of the 
ereatian of the world, and its Creatw^, 
w6ubt he ha;ve! recorded the factivith&e 
same indifference, and concluded that sudi 
a doctrine had been inculcated amoilg thent 
hy sotitie philosopher or lawgiver of thei^ 
Cfwii ? Should we not rather have expect'^ 
ed him to inquire from what communica;- 
tions of other more civilized countries, a 
bdief so pure and rational 1^ been intro* 
duced? Why, but because reason and 
experience alike deny the {n^obability, that 
a nation in so uncivilized a state could 
have devised the idea of an itmnat»ial 
Creator. For, aftar the errors have been 
exposed, by which the greatest pMoso* 
phers were bewildered, when adveiidinh^ 
upon a theme so lofty, it will not be dis-. 
puted that the notion of one omnipotent 
Being, who formed all things out of notUng 
by his 0^m individual will ; who cherishes 
tibem by his goodness, and upholds them 
by his power ; is the most grand and sub- 

• Bell'ft Triiveb, vol. I 
3 
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liine which the ixnagina|ian of man can at> 
tain. He cannot have "raised his opimons 
of the powers of the human mind iq>on 
experience, who supposes that the disco* 
veryi of such a Being, even if attainaUe at 
all by reason, can be any thing but the 
final result of long abstraction, the pxa* 
found acquisition of an improved and phi-* 
los<^phic mind. 

Now, the pastoral life, even that peace* 
able state of it which the Israelites seem 
to have enjoyed, though it is consdd^ably 
raised above that lowest condition of Im^ 
man society which subsists on the produce 
of the chase, is nevertheless entirely un^ 
suited to the arts which adorn civilized 
communities, and to the sciences which it 
is the business of philosophy to cultivate 
and improve. It is in towns, which are 
almost unknown to shepherds; not under 
the tent, or in the plain, that the collision 
of various intellects has been universally 
observed to strike out the most useful disr 
coveries. Their unsettled mode of life ad- 
mits of no sedentary employment j nor of 
that frequent recurrence of the mind to the 
same object, which leads to thje results of 
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philosopliic meditation. Every part of t^e 
population, £rom the highest to the lowest, 
-contributes its share towards the generid 
"activity ; so that no o^^rtunities are aP- 
"forded to learned leisure, no support in 
given to'the unproductive labourer in phi- 
losophy CM* literature. If genius is fostered 
at all in such, a community, it is not the 
genius of the philosopher, but of the poet. 
In uncivilized states, the demand is not so 
'much for instruction as for amusement ; 
and it naturally foUovJ^s, that the tone of 
the writers is taken from the tempar of the 
(Community. Those will be held in the 
highest esteem, who can celebrate the 
XvarBke exploits of their countaymeh im 
animated and heroic song, or paint a strong 
delineation of their manners in satire, or 
vn the stage*. 

If we apply these general remarks to 
-what we actually know of those countries 
which have only made the first advances 

* fist in Originibus (Catonis) solitos esse in epulisi 

^ canere oonvivas ad tibidnem de clarorum honunum. virtu^ 

tibus. Cic. Tusc. Qu. 1. 1. Homer, and the bards, are 

, familiar instances. This is illustrated at large by Lowth 

<Jn the Hebrew Poetry, Lect iv. '^ , * 

4 
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ttiXTixeds cmliziation, they will not be con** 
tradicted, but str6ngthened by farther in- 
quiry. We shall find, that to the Arabians/ 
before the age of Mahomet, though " their 
penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuri- 
ant, their wit strong and sententious, the 
arts of grai{imar, of metre, and of rheto- 
ric, were unknown*/* Their morality was 
delivered in unconnected sentences; their 
philosophy was illustrated by fable. "But 
the genius and merit of a rising poet was 
celebrated by the applause of his own, and 
the kindred tribes.'* In that country too, 
with whose progress in refinement we have 
the most intimate acquaintance, we know 
that Homer flourished four centmies before 
the first historian whose works have been 
preserved, and not much less remote even 
from the first prose writers whose names 
have been recorded f. The pliilosophy of 
those who have been distinguished as the 
seven wise men, and who lived in the in- 
termediate period, was never cbUected, like 

^ Gibbgn, ix. 241, 

"I' The first who published a prose oration was Phere- 
eydes, a oontemporary of Cyrus. See Lowth, Lect. iv. 
Hecat$eus and Cadmus, the Milesian historians, belonged 
to nearly the same period, 

VOL, I, T 



tbftt of their succea^or^ intp avyiikom 9I 
physicg or moral;}, but ooosisted^ fi^r tbo 
most pait, of »age ch* qiitunt obow^liniili 
on buman life, whiob perbaps; owe tibeir 
pi«9eiT£^ca) a» mijich to the Qomnsie tera^ 
Qcns of the Greek language, «& to tbeir ibl- 
triosic laerit or originality. Jbe style of 
Hqrodotus*, as irell as that of the C^4 
Testament, gives in many i^staneea a eu- 
nous example of that intermiediafie step In 
the history of language, bej^imre their rof 
^>ecl4Ye styles have been sepairat^ asr* 
signed to poetry and im>se. And althougjb 
the manners of the two nations amomg 
whom these works were produced* must 
have been in some respects essentially dil^ 
ferent, we shall certaiidy err in fayow" of 
the Israelites, if we compare their decree 
of elvUizatiou in the time of Moses, with 
that of the Greeks ii) the age of H&t^ir 
dotus. 

Yet it was in a state of society like this, 
and to a people which, before their resii; 
dence in Egypt, had been certainty pasto-^ 

* A literal tisnsUtion of some «f di» etoriini in HUt 
Kidotue, of that of Adrastuf, forexan^e, would fpfsa^ 
lesembl^inai^ of the narratives iq Genecnst 
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tel, tlwt Modias declared as a fact, trhot 
at a mudi later p^6d the wisest pjhUo8&4 
pherti did not venture to afiirm; what Arkf 
totle, as we have sran, endeavoured to 
demohstraie, and Xenophon and Cica*o 16 
render probable by analogy^ In the imtnt 
ral progress of science^ the last result t£ 
long induction, or a Beiye» of demonstra-^ 
tions, is a dbnple proposition *. That pta^ 
position, having borne the test of repeated 
trials and examinations, is added, as it 
were, to the capital stock of general know«- 
lec^e: but, in arriving at this stat0, the 
fihnplest truths, such as the aberration of 
light, or the electricity of the clouds, have 
cost their first discoverers the half of a pM* 
losophic life. To this rule there is no ex*^ 
ception. In moral and ift natural philo<» 
sophy, the proofe must equally precede the 
deduction. But on what authority does 
Moses, overstepping the necessity of proofs 
declare, in simple and positive terms, the 

♦ ^^ D0 Taveu de pre^que tous les philosophes, les pluis 
subUmei^ verity une Mb dimpHfiees et reduites k leurs 
pioindr^s tertnes, se cpnTertiftsent en feits, et dolors ne 
presentent plus 4 Tesprit qu^ cette propo«itioi] : le blanc 
est blanc, le rmr est ^oir.'' Helvetius sur rHomme, 
ishap. x^iiir 

t2 
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existence of one God, as the Creator of 
heaven and earth? On the same a;atho<F. 
rity as that on which an astronomer ci the 
present day lays down as the foundation of 
his system, the sublimest discoveries of 
Newton, without insisting on. the demons 
strations of truths which the world has 
generally acknowledged. So the truth 
which Moses declared, it was unnecessary, 
it would have been impertinent to prove, 
when it was already recognised by the 
whole Hebrew nation ; among whom the 
memory of the creation had been preserved 
by indubitable records, handed down to 
them with the history of their ancestors, 
and the power of the Creator had been 
proved to the evidence of their senses by 
recent interpositions. 

I entirely agree with Hume*, that." no- 
thing could disturb the natural progress of 

• Nat. Hist, of Rel. p. 1. There is no exception to 
this remark in the history of Greece or Italy, India or 
America Mr. Hume had thought much of mankind s^ 
a phik)soph^r. Dr. Robertson as an historian ; and in 
this they perfectly agree. " WTieri the intellectual fa- 
culties are just beginning to unfold, and their feeble eacr 
ertions are directed towards a few objects of primary ncj- 
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thought which risies gradually from Inferior 
to superior, and, by abstracting from what 
is imperfect, slowly forms an idea of per- 
fection : nothing could disturb this natural 
|)rogress of thought, but some obvious and 

cessity and use, it is preposterous to expect that men 
should be capable of tracing any relation between effects 
and their causes; or to ^ippose that they should rise from 
the contemplation of the former to the discovery of the 
latter, and form just conceptions of one Supreme Being, 
as the Creator and Governor of tl^e universe.'" Robert- 
son's India, 303. It is curious to observe, how Hume 
contrives to escape from the argument in favour of the 
authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures, which arises as 
rq^ularly from his course of reasomng as if he had writ- 
ten his Natural History of Helicon to prove it " It is 
matter of fact incontestable, that about 1700 years ago, 
all mankind were polytheists. The doubtful and scep- 
tical principles of a few philosophers, or the theism, and 
that too not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form 
no objection worth regarding.*" That mind must have 
been strangely constituted, upon which neither the partial 
exception (the force of which he has insidiously weaken- 
ed by an interpolation) in the most ancient times, nor the 
universal change introduced 1700 years ago, could make 
any impression. 

The remark^ itself is much in the spirit of Julian, who 

•arelessly asks, ^oroy eOm^ Ioti, 9rpo( rm Btuff t^u rS, 'Ov 

f xx»j o«T«i xp^**' ^x»TT€i» erroxis ; These very laws, which 
are pecvKar to the Jews, are the object of the argument 
, which the Emperoi^ attempts to escape from. 

T 3 
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limncible argument which m^ht iinme^ 
diately lead the mmd into the pure priiidpk 
of theism, and make it overleap at one 
bound the vast interval which is interposed 
between thehuman and the divine nature.'* 
That argument was found by the Isradites 
in their account of the creqtio?i, faithfully 
transmitted by their own ancestors from 
age to age ; was found in the repeated in- 
terference of (fivine power, manifested to 
their nation; and had been lately con- 
firmed beyond the possibility of doubt, by 
their miraculous deliverance from Egyptian 
slavery. On no other principle than the 
general acknowledgment of his proposi- 
tion, can we account for the authoritative 
positiveness with which Moses published it 
to his people : and on no other principle 
than its truth, can we explain the supe- 
riority of his simple statement over the 
elaborate arguments of philosophers, to 
whom the evidence on which he rested, 
was of course unknown. 

Reasoning, which concerns religious 
truths^, from the opposite interests whic}i 
some find in receiving, and others in reject- 
ing them, is sometimes blindly embraced. 
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aad li^qiiaMly us Uiiidly refi»ed. L^ uk 
■fttempt to compare tke oRse which hM 
"beei now toada out, tritli ftoide other fiusi 
yfbixih pyes«&ts leas to bius our impartiality. 
It l» pOMihle to ra^oBe^ thbt» by aotab e^*- 
traorddiary i^evolution tlurotighbol the d^ 
irffifled W(ffld, tlie dis^bVfeiiies flihii!i«r tO 
1^ ptntsesit gen^^lioa might be lost, atvi 
fidence tediio«d to the iovr state in which it 
Itty thrae oefltuii«d «gio. Suppose al^, that» 
ifi ihe process of^ ages, the progf essite im<- 
prov^ment of the human mind should rt- 
Vbe imewthe diseoreries of Kewtou, so that 
they should agli^ be genet&By aeknotrle^ 
ed, and comprised among the elements of 
Mtronomyi If then, hi i^me rude coun- 
uy» niucb had been little kuotm or exft» 
■ainedi the curioi^y of trftreOers should 
fiud HA a«fronomicaI tt«atise with this simple 
pi^^fDO^tioh iot iu basis, that our earth and 
the other id&nets revolve round the suri, 
#Mch, aft th* centre ot the system, sup- 
ports the whole : ft would natmaUy and at 
obee be etmchided, that this peojde either 
now possessed, or had formerly arrived aft 
^e propfe of that truth, the recent disco- 
very of which among themselves had sur- 
prised the age, and immortalized its author. 

T 4 . 
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Neither is the case here siq^sed, alto^-^ 
ther imafflnary. A similar deduction has 
been actually inferred from the antiquity oi 
the Indian astronomy. From the accuracy 
of the tables of Trivalore,, philosophers * 
and historians have not hesitated to pro? 
nounce that a nation which we had ba^oi 
accustomed to consider as ov^iapread 
with barbarous ignorance, must have been 
acquainted with geometrical sdence, and 
even with the higher branches of tiie ma^ie* 
matics, at a time when the astronomy of 
all the rest of the world extended no fer- 
ther than actual observation. 

K, therefore, we find acknowledged 
among the Hebrews, an unciviliiied people, 
at an early age, a sublime faruth which phi- 
losophers in after-times much more imper- 
fectly, and with far less effect, prpmulgat- 
ed as the gradual result of long analysis ; 
what can we re^onably suppose, but that 
there existed anxong them that undeniable 
evidence, either historical, or addressed to 
the senses, or both, which first anticipated 
argument, and afterwards superseded its 
necessity? 

* Afflat Researches, voL vi. and viii. Ed. Be^ew, vol. x^ 
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It is sCTTCjetf necessary to observe, m* 
co&dbskm, that tb^ farther we recede in 
order to ticeoiint for the introduction of 
this belief in a Creator, the more w^ in- 
creasie the difficulties which embarrass any^ 
other explanation of its origin than that 
to which it pretends. The Israelites before 
theiage of Moses had been in a state €si 
unoiviti^ed hfe, unfavorable to the expan- 
sion of the reasoning powers, even accwd^ 
i»g to their own history. But, according 
to all other accounts of the existence ci 
the world, its inhabitants, the farther we 
l0ok b«^, dsaust have biSeniaore and more 
eiay^ge; till t^e imaginajty period when the 
rude man first crept fortibi fitom among his 
Ib^thren oi the desert, little superior to this 
bf ute3 that moved arouiid him *. 

After this cimsideration of the extraordi- 
BStfy object professed by the Hebrew le^s- 
lator, and of the peculiarities attending his 
poKty ^ of its effect upon the people, display- 
ed in their rehgioust fedings, their writings^ 
and theu* momls ; aftd of the impossibiUty 

»; * . ' • . ' • • ■ ' ' 

^ ' * Gum prorepserunt {Himis animaUa terris, 
Mutum ac turpe pecus. — Horace. 
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of aooooatitiy for tke a mg ii h r ^aoelkmse of 
the doctrinea inculcated in the law» mde^ 
^ndently of divine assiatanoe : itistiottoo 
loaneh to assert, thiit all feasoniiig drawn 
from the analogy of haman mannero In m- 
milar ciieamstancea, and all htetoncal cx^ 
perience as to the course of the human 
aoind, is directly violated, if we deny that 
the law delivered by Moses to the He* 
brews was established by divine int«^« 
rence, to keep up among that people thc^ 
memory of the creation. 

On a gen^ul view, it cannot c«rtaifily 
aeeim an imprdsable ease, that thii Q«ator 
of the world shoidd maintadii among a par- 
ticular pec^le the histmy of the cmginsd 
creation ; that he should rescue that people 
from bondage by miraculous interposition, 
jn order to furnish them witii indubitable 
evBlence o£ his {Mrotecticoi and power; thMI 
he should assign ihem a spedfie resMefice, 
and prescribe to theb observsiice peeufi«r 
eeremonies, asamemcnial of the exbraorcK-' 
nary ]»rovidence by which he had prodajsa* 
.ed them the chosen depositaries of the 
truth intrusted to them ; or that he should 
prohibit them, under pain of grievous na- 
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tloiiid mijrfortunes, fiom apostatizing to the 
senseless idolatry of the ndghboiormg (^»m* 
tries, but enjoin them' to worship one God^ 
as the Creator of the woiid^ ii4k) had giyea 
them sttch sensible eiddenee of his existence 
This is the head and front of the Hebrew 
story, which carries with it, I must thinks 
no^ strong offence agaimit prdbabihty; even 
If no phenomena were solved by its truth, 
and no diffienlties embarrdl^sed its rcgec^ 
tion ; even if the histcnical testimony itr^^ 
less clear, or the internal evidence iesd^ 
decisive. 

It is worth while, on the other hand^ 
to recapitulate here some of the articles of 
that creed we must abide by, if w^ re^ct 
the divine commission of Mp»e&' We 
must believe, first, that this knrgiver stamck 
out an account of the creation c^ the world 
confessedly more rational and consistent 
than any other, but which none of the an^ 
elegit philosophers could arrive at, even 
With all the advantages arising from the 
collision of intellect in a thinking and rea* 
soning age; which none of them either 
taught their disciples, or gave any evidenf 
poof of believing themselves: that Mose.% 
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however, wbb so firmly coriviiiccsd of it* 
truth, as to take the smgular resolution of 
instituting a civil polity for .the . professed 
purpose of maintaining it; and that he en- 
forced his bietief with such authority, as to 
persuade the nation to coincide with Ins 
views, and to ratify a system of laws, 
which suj^posed, ; throughout their , whcde 
&bric, a deviation from the usual course of 
events, and which must lead to national 
destruction if events did not deviate frc»n 
thdr usual order : that they received sta* 
tutes, for example, binding them, . on jmm 
of capital punishment^ to abstain on certain 
appointed seasons, not only from business 
and amusement, but even froio hostiUty 
and self-defence, although they were sur- 
rounded by inveterate enemies; to .leave 
their land uncultivated every seventh year, 
and to desert their abodes and go up to 
their capital annually, in commemoration 
of the creation of the world, of which they 
knew no more than the rest of mankind, 
and under dread of the Creator s vengeance 
and power, of which they had no other 
proof than their legislator's word. StiU, 
however, that nothing did occur to contra- 
dict the assertions of the law, or the belief 
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fteBJoined ; biit that the effect of this ano- 
malous l^bslation was to produce, as it 
were, a fanuly of theists among a world of 
idolaters ; to exhibit a people in no other 
respects* superior to their neighbours, ex- 
cept in their religious faith and worship, 
but in these points leaving all other nations 
in comparative darkness, while they enjoy- 
ed the light of the noonday sun: a people 
which served an immaterial Creator, and 
maintained a firm reliance, both national 
SLitd personal, upon his power; and who 
displayed, both in the principle and purity 
of their morals, their individual sense oS 
the existence of a Creator and moral Go- 
vernor of mankind. Is this credible? And 
yet all this, and much more than this*, ' 

f I allude to the ordinances commemorating points of 
the miraculous history, which did not fall within my 
sphere of argument, and form the grounds of Leslie'^s 
irrefragable treatise : as the stones set up at Gilgal, the 
'brazen serpnt, the ark, Aaron's rod, &c. Can we ima- 
gine that a natipn existed, venerating monuments like 
these, and sacredly observing certain institutions, in me- 
mory of certain events, which events never really took 
place; and annually celebrating a very particular cere- 
mony like that of the passover, and regularly consecrat- 
ing all their ^t-lxum male children, in memory of a de- 
liverance, which di^liverance never occurred? 
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mtist be embraced Im true, tinlew we are 
content to ackncnsvledge that Moftes acted 
under a divine revelation^ and that tihe 
people for whom he framed his lawi^ had 
personal pfoof of his delegated authority. 
Can any thing be lesa con«astent with true 
philosophy than to s^e im unquestionable 
phsmomenoii before otir ey^s, and yet to 
reject the only account that is offered, « 
ci(n be (^^ed, for its solution? 

The point, therefore, of the existence 
of an Mitorical record declaring the fact 
of the creation, tm all the f<H*ce of moral 
certainty. And the nature of the case ad- 
mits of no other than moral evidence. It 
cannot be a matter capable of demonstra-^ 
tion, that Moses received communicationa 
from lieaven. Neither can we receive the 
sensible proofs of the fkct, which were ma- 
nifested to the Hebrews themselves when 
they surrounded Mount Sinai. But the 
sources whidb are open to us, and wi^h 
terminate in this moral certainty, are of the 
most unexceptionable nature. They are 
almost independent of direct human testi- 
mony: they are not founded qn traditicm 
or uncertain- annals^ but the evidence they 
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furniBh is derived from the internal nature 
and genius of the law and writings them- 
selves, when brought into comparison with 
the genius of other writings^ and nature of 
other laws. The force of this species of 
evidence may appear different to different 
readers : but aU must allow that it is less 
than other historical evidence aul^ect to 
fej^cfttipu ox fflror. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

C(mchmons Jfrom the foregoing Argument 

It only remains to review the steps we 
have passed, and to bring Into sight the 
conclusion to which they have gradually 
led us* 

It first appeared from metaphysical rea- 
soning, that something must have existed 
from eternity ; and that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that something to have been the piate-* 
rial world. 

It was next briefly observed, that we 
should violate all the rules of probabiUty 
and all the philosophical principles by 
which we are accustomed to form our judg- 
ment and direct our inquiries, if we re- 
ferred the various instances of design with 
which the world confessedly abounds, to 
any chance or accidental concurrence of 
circumstances, or to any other cause than 
the agency of an Intelligent Contriver. 

4 
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Prom our own existence therefore, or 
that of the material world, we are brought 
to the knowledge of a Creator ; and from 
the proofs of design in our own persons, 
or in the universe, we farther derive a 
conviction of the intelligence of the Grea^ 
tor. 

The brief statement of these atguitiierits, 
drawn from the constitution of the world, 
led the way to an inquiry, whether no his- 
torical record had been preserved of an 
event in which mankind are so nearly intel-^ 
rested as the creation. And the result has 
proved to be a moral certainty, that the 
Creator did ori^ally reveal himself to the 
patriarchs of the human race, and after- 
wards caused a mode of government and a 
form of reli^on to be instituted, which 
should commemorate the creation of the 
world, and preserve the worship of the 
Creator* 

Thus we have demoiistrative evidence 
declaring a fact that cannot be rejected 
without absurdity, and analogical evidence 
accumulated to the highest degree, declar- 
ing that same fact probable, which histo- 

VOL. I. u 
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lical teBtimony records: historical testis 
xnQny so strong from internal and collateral 
evidence, that if it stood alone and unsup- 
ported, and concerned the most improbable 
&ct, we could not consistently reject it 
as long as we admit any other recorded 
history; but which demands inmiediate 
and unqualified assent, when it confirms 
and is mutually confirmed by the deduc-^ 
tions of our reason and the analogy of our 
experience: all concurring to prove that 
the wori4 we inhabit was created by a self-* 
existait and intelligent Being* 

Whether a fa§t which is supported by 
this accumulated evidence, is one that 
ought to \md the belief and influence the 
practice of mankind, will hardly be thought 
a reasonable question by those who con-^ 
sider the nature of evidence in general, and 
of that evidence upon which mankind are 
accustomed habitually to act and depend* 
The evidence throughout is not certainly of 
such a nature, that it carmot be dleidedmth- 
out a contradiction. But what evidence is 
of this nature? Our OTvn existence, of 
which we are intuitively conscious, and the 
abstract proposition derived from our con- 
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iciQUsness, viz. that something has e:dsted 
from eternity, are the only facts to the pre- 
sent purpose which come under that de- 
scription, or admit of infallible demonstra- 
tion. If, for instance, we advance one 
step farther, and affirm that eternal some- 
thing ta be matter J our progress is arrested 
by the sceptic, who urges the fallibility of 
our senses, and our ignorance of the mode 
m which matter can act upon inind, and 
the consequent possibility, that what we 
imagine a material world is no more than 
an airy nothing and a name« If, again, we 
afi&rm the eternal something to be spirit^ we 
are questioned for a proof of the existence 
of spirit ; and are told that the same mat- 
ter which ** crystallizes in the mineral, ve- 
getates in thb plant, lives and is organized 
in the brute; feels, thinks, and reasons in 
inan^ 



I*/' 



It has, in fact, been the great object of 
infidelity, during the last half century, to 
mtroduce this sort of universal scepticism j 
and to throw an air of uncertainty over all 
those facts which cannot be proved by what 

^ Acadeioical Quettiona, p. 251., 
U 2 
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is called the highest pesmhle evidence: T^ 
resource remained, when the rude and di- 
rect attacks against theism and revelation! 
had been made and foiled. The researches 
of that pious philosopher to whom Ma con- 
temporaries ascribed " every virtue under 
heaven,*^ led the way to this sceptical ha- 
bit; researches-which ought rather to have 
conducted him to the just conclusion, 
afterwards formed by Reid, that the pre- 
mises must be felse, which ted to infier- 
ences so absurd. The great danger of Mr. 
Hume's writings consists less in any un- 
sound principles which are supposed to bft 
there proved, than in the prevalent spirit 
of sicepticism which pervades the whole. 
Aim! whatever may have been the' inten- 
tion, which those who know the authaor'a 
own sentiments, are best able to estimate^ 
thi«^ is the undoubted tendency of a scep- 
tical volume, which has recently appeared 
under the title of Academical Questions ; 
from winch a cursory reader is likely to 
airive at the tenet of the original sect^ that 
there is nothing certam in the world.. 

If the existence of an iinmaterial Crea- 
tor is not a subjfect of inere speculation^ 
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J but a feet upon which a certain course of 

action, and peculiar duties, depend; it is 
undoubtedly material to inquire what de-. 
gree of evidence might justly be supposed 
to influence mankind, and bind them to 
the performance of those duties^ The 
highest degrees of evidence are generally 
' acknowledged to be intuition and demon- 
stration. But intuitive evidence only ac- 
quaints us with mir own eooistence: if, there- 
fwe, we admit this species of evidence 
alone, we confine our knowledge, and limit 
our actions, to the deductions from this 
single fact. K we expect demonstrative 
wdence, the only truth relating to this 
subject, which cannot be denied Tdthout 
involving a contradiction, is the naked 
proposition, something has epcisted from 
eternity. Can it be reasonably argued^ that 
we are to extend our belief np farther, and 
that no actions are binding upon us, that 
do not result from one of these acknow- 
ledged facts ? 

If common sense revolts against such a 
conclusion, and if it is inconsistent with the 
nature of things, that intuitive or demon- 
strative evidence should reach afl the va- 

u 3 
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rious traths dbout which the human mind it 
conversant ; it becomes an interesting ob« 
ject of inquiry, wlliat species of evidence 
ought to be deemed binding upon man^ 
kind ; and whether, in tiie view of moral 
obligation, there is any just ground for 
that distinction between the d^rees* of evi^ 
dence whkdi has been commonly acquies^ 
ced in. 

K we ccMQsider the curcumstances in 
which mankind are placed, it appears that 
the several kinds of evidence, that derived 
from intuition, from demonstration, from 
the senses, from moral reasoning, and from 
human testimony, have each their respec- 
tive provinces, and, if compile in thaoi- 
selves, carry with them an equal degre6 of 
assurance. Our own existence we infet 
from consciousness. The eiist^nce of 
other things we perceive by sensation. Ab^ 
stract truths we learn from demonstration. 
But the use of moral evidence, and of that 
derived from human testimony, is far more 
/gesi^palj tod upon these wfe depend, and 
must depend, not only in sfiatters relating 
to the advancement of science and learning, 
t)ut in almobt every thing which concern* 
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om c(mduct and direct the taanagesnent of 
t)iir lives* 



Any attempt to eialt one of these spe- 
cies of evidence to the depreciation of the 
rest, is scarcely less miphilosbphical than 
to misapply them. Des-cartes has been 
generally ridiculed foi" taking the pains to 
^rove his own existence by demonstration, 
which he knew from consciousness. But 
it is, in fact, a similar absurdity to require 
demonstrative proof of that which we 
learn by sensation, as the existence of ex- 
ternal things; or to demand sensitive 
proof, or dei&onstrative proof, or intuitive 
conviction, of that which is in its own na* 
ture incapable of any other than what is 
called probable evidence, viz. the exist- 
ence of such or such a person, or the ocr 
currence of any particular fact, at a thour 
sand miles distance, or a thousand years 
ago. 

If it be argued, that this evidence ii^ 
tioble to error, and may mislead us ; I an- 
«wer, that there is no evidence in which 
we may not be mistaken ; and that it is 
our business to examine into it, and to 

u4 
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take care that we are not deceived. We 
may be deceived even by trustii^ impli- 
citly to intuitive evidence ; by which it has 
been commonly asi^erted, that we immedi- 
ately acquire the knowledge of our own 
existence. But Mr. Stewart* ha^ acutely 
observed, that it is jibt our own ewistenee^ 
which we learn from consciousness, but 
the existence of the sensation^ from which 
the understanding infers the existence of 
the sentient being, 

Berkeley and Hume argue, that the 
senses may be deceived, and therefore re* 
quire other and farther proof of the 
existence of a material world f, But jso 

* Philos. Essays, Es. i. p. 8. *^ The exercise of con«r 
sciousness necessarily implies a belief, not only of the pre- 
sent existence of what is felt, but of the present existenee 
of thai whkh feels and thinks. Of these facts, however, 
it is the fcNrmeiv^alpne of whidi we can posably be said 
to be conscious agreeably to the rigorous interpretation 
of the expression. The latter is made known to us by a 
suggestion of the understanding consequent on the sensa- 
tion.^ 

-|- It has cSi&i appeared to me that Berkeley's argu-.- 
ment as to the liability of our senses to be deceived, has 
]been taken top readily and implicitiy. *^ It is granted,'* 
hf says, ^^ on all hands, and what happens in dreams^ 
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may reason be deceived. How grossly 
was the reason of the greatest philosophers 
from the age of Aristotle to that of Reid 
mistaken, in supposing that the ideas we 
possess of external objects were resem- 
blances of those objects ! It is no doubt 
true, that we cannot be mistaken as to the 
notions of our own minds ; but we may be 
mistaken as to their relation to other no- 
tions, in which mode alone can they fiir- 
nish us with demonstrative knowledge. 
Even with respect to mathematical truths, 
the proper field of demonstration; can 
any thii^, except iixiagihation or theory, 
persuade a mathematician, that he is more 
certain of the equality or inequality of cer- 
tain angles, which he proves by demonstria- 
tion, than of the real existence of the pen 

fir^nzies, or the like, puts it beyond dispute, that it is 
posdble we might be affected with all the ideas we haye 
now, though no bodies existed without.'' But what do 
these examples amount to ? A man out of his senses, or 
when his senses are asleep, is brought in to prove that the 
senses may be deceived, when sound and waking ; and 
therefore that they never can afford any complete or irre- 
fragable proof of the real existence of external things. 
Surely there is nothing le^timate either in the argument 
nr the conclusion. 
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with which he describes his diagram, which 
he leams by sensation ? 

The object of these remarks is by no 
means to tbro\^ a doubt ov6r the certainty 
of all evidence, but to question* the pro- 
priety of alloTidng the justice of the dis- 
tinction coinmonly made between the se- 
veral species of evidence. ^ In conducting 
the affairs of lifC) undoubtedly, the prop» 
inquiry is, not whether a particular fact or 
proposition is supported by the highest de- 
gree of evideiK^e, but, whether the evidence 
on which it rests is of the proper i^nrt, and 
Complete, according to the matter about 
which it is conversant. The world Is so con* 
stituted, that we must sometimes depend 
upon consciousness, and sometimes upcxi 
our senses ; that in some cases we must be 
guided by reasoning, whether demonstra- 
tive or analo^cal, and in others by human 
testimony : the force therefore of each 
Species of evidence is equal, and in thdr 
t>ecuUar province the power of each is pa-^ 
ramount ; and all that we can require is, 
to know the truth according to the most 
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infellible catainty wliich the nature of the 
particiilar ciase «ui yield. ' 

Indeed, if it Tvere not jnst and I'eason^ 
able to place effectual reliance on what is 
termed probable evidence, the business of 
the world would soon stand still. Human 
testimony is the mainsprii^ of all that is 
planned or done in commerce, at the barj 
or in the senate. Moral probability is all 
that we attain,^ or seek to attain, in poli- 
tics or jurisprudence, or even in most of 
tiie sciences. Nor is it too much to affirm^ 
that every individual risks without hesita- 
tion his health, or his life, or his fortune, 
or reputation, daily in some way or other, 
on the strength of evidence which, if it 
came to be narrowly examined, would not 
appear to have half the i^tairity which w^ 
may arrive at, respecting the miraculous 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
and the veracity of the Mosaic records *• 

* It must be remembened, that one only of the va» 
rious pitxrfs which combine to establish the Jewish reve» 
lation, is urged in this Treatise. Many of the pointy of 
mternal evidence, the whole external testimony, as well as 
Hie argument from the accomplishment of the- pro|^iedes, 
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The word probable^ when applied to evi- 
dence of this nature, " does not imply any 
deficiency in the proof, but only marks the 
particular nature of that proof, as contra- 
distinguished from other spedes of evi- 
dence. It is opposed not to what is cer- 
tain, but to what admits of being demon- 
strated after ' the manner of mathemati 
dans*." 

The consideration as to what sort of 
evidence mankind are at liberty to refuse, 
or bound to receive, when applied to the 
being of a Creator, is not one of specula- 

and the corroboration arising from the evidence of Chris- 
tianity, have either been passed over or VCTy slightly 
Eluded to. 

♦ Stewart's Elements of the Phil, of the human 
Mind, vol. ii. ch. iv. sect. 4. The remark which follows 
\A no less important : " This difference between the tedi- 
nical meaning of the vrord probability ^ as employed by lo- 
gicians, and the notion usually attached to it in the busi- 
ness of life, has led many authors of the highest name, in 
some of the most important arguments which can employ 
human reason, to overlook the irresistible evidence which 
was placed before their eyes, in search of another mode 
of proof altogether unattainable in moral inquiries, and 
which, if it could be attained, would not be less liable to 
the'cavils of sceptics.*" 
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tive inquiry, but of importont and awful 
rei^ponsibility* No fallacious theory, no 
hypothetical distinction between the se-^ 
veral species of evidence, will be available 
on that day, " when the last account be- 
twixt Heaven and earth is to be made/' 
Now, since it is not in the power even 61 
Omnipotence itself to give demmistrative 
proof of an historical fact^ the legitimate 
expectation seems to be, that the evidence 
of the relation of mankind to the Creator, 
arising from the fact of the creation, should 
be of the same nature and not less strong 
in degree, than the evidence of those facts 
and truths which mankind concur in believ- 
ing, and on which they confidently rely, 
not only in their ordinary affairs, but in 
the conduct and management of their lives. 
This evidence either consists in inferences 
drawn by analogy, from acknowledged facts 
to facts which cannot be brought to the 
immediate test of demonstrative or sen- 
sitive evidence, which is the nature of most 
philosophical conclusions : — or it consists 
in the records of human testimony, con- 
veyed to ui5 by the medium of letters,, or 
conmnmicated by oral tradition. This, 
however, is precisely the nature of the evi- 
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dence wbich has been adduced, first foi 
the existence of an immaterial intdUl^ent 
Creator, and, next, fc»r the faxA of his 
having revealed himself to mankind, and 
preserved that original revelation through 
the instrumentality of a particular nation. 

But uncertainty, it is said, attends aU 
human testimony, or human judgment. If 
it is meant, that we catmot be deceived 
with respect to our own existence, or the 
existence of something fi*om eternity, at 
the equality of the angles of a triangle to 
two ri^it angles^ but that we may possibly 
'be d^idved respecting historical &cts^ 
which cannot be susceptible of demonstra-t 
tion; the proposition is undeniably true. 
But it cannot be carried one step farther. 
K it were probable^ as well as possible^ that 
we should be deceived, why has the proba-» 
bility no influence upon our conduct ? 
Why, in all matters depending on such 
testimony*, which includes most of the 

♦ " In astronomical calculations, for example, how 
few are the instances in which the data rest on the evidence 
of our own senses; and yet our confidence in the result is 
pot, on that account, in the smallest degree weakened. 
Even in pure mathematics, a similar regard to tesdmon j» 

2 
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intttters in which we are concerned at all, 
da we not only reason and dispute, but 
I act, and shape our conduct, rather as if it 
w€^ impossible than probable that human 
testimony should deceive us ? Our belieC 
in it, in fact, is so complete, that some 
philosophers have thought it too strong to 
be accounted for by experience of its truth, 
and have attributed it to an original prin- 
ciple. 

Let a voyager, for instance, after spme 
long circumnavigation, publish the result 
of his observations respecting the situation 
of countries, the existence of others before 
unknown, the degrees of temperature, and 
the variations of the needle ; his discover 
ries are enrolled simong the annals of out 
knowledge, and his experience furnishes 

•ooompanied by a similar faith iqi the faculties of othersji 
IB I^ no means uncommon. Who would scruple, in a 
geometrical investigation, to adopt as a link in th^ 
chain, a theorem of Apollonius or Archimedes, although 
he might not have leisure at the moment to satisfy him* 
9elf, by an actual examination of their demonstrations, 
that they had been guilty of no paralogism, either by ae- 
odent or design, in the course of their reasoning?^ 
Stewart, £lem. vol. ii. ch. iv. s. 4, 
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new inductions, on which philosophers wiH 
not hesitate to found their conclusions. 
Voyagers, with little hesitation, have con- 
sidered as ascertained what iheir predeces- 
jBors have recorded ; have judged the expe- 
rience of former discoveries equivalent to 
their own; and have made the limits of 
previous narrations the point from which 
their own subsequent inquiries oi^ht legi- 
timately to begin. The utmost incredulity 
that is shown, supposing the fact to be 
very new or very extraordinary, is, to re- 
quire the corroborative testimony of a se- 
cond inquirer. To depend, therefore, on 
human testimony, unless the interest to 
deceive is so manifestly great, that it may 
be supposed to sway the narration, is 
neither unusual nor unphilosophical. 

Should it still be m-ged, that, however 
this may be in matters of inconsiderable 
import, the case becomes very different 
where the business and direction of life are 
affected ; we must again appeal to experi- 
ence. Trace the progress of maritime dis- 
covery : demonstration could scarcely have 
added to the confidence which Columbus 
placed in his analogical reasonings. From 
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the spherical figure of the earth, he thought 
it evident that the continents then known 
formed but a part of the terraqueous globe. 
Prom the visible wisdom of the Author of 
nature, he argued, that the unknown tracts 
were habitable. He found also, on record, 
certain observations of modem navigators, 
tending to strengthen these conclusions. 
" Tlie force of this united evidence, arising 
from theoretical principles and practical 
observations *,*' was sufficient to induce 
Colimibus to risk the sacrifice of every 
thing that is valuable in existence. We 
tnay proceed, however, still farther, and 
afiiim, that, but for a systematic con- 
fidence in human testimony, America would 
have remained for ever half-peopled and 
uncivilized. T^e return of Columbus with 
a few followers, and their relation of the 
course of th^ voy«^e, and the new world 
they had visited, was the signal to adven- 
turers from various countries to undertake 
an expedition of eight hundred leagues. 

Now, it could not in equity be allowed^ 
that a man should plead ignorance of s^ 

♦ Robertson's America, voL i., p. 89.. 
VOL. I. X 
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particular law, if it were proved that, in 
other instances, he had availed himself of 
some of its provisions. K the belief of a 
Creator is the source of peculiar duties, 
for the performance of which mankind are 
responsible, and if the existence of a Crea- 
tor, on which those duties depend, is proved 
by evidence of the same nature as that 
upon which we daily direct our actions, can 
it be justifiable to withhold assent in the 
particular case where assent is most im- 
portant ? if a man will risk his reputation, 
his fortune, his life, on probable infer- 
ences; and if multitudes are daily risking 
all that is dear to them on the truth of 
human testimony ; surely it mui^ cease to 
be argued, that these degrees of evidence 
are insufficient to warrant our acquiescing 
in a conclusion " bo important and so ex- 
traordinary,'' as the existence of an intel- 
ligent Creator. For this, after all, is the 
fiict on which scepticism is so obstinate ; 
not one that militates agaitist reason ; that 
coijtroverts our experience ; that deranges 
our philosophy : unless redson is outraged 
.by admitting a fact so congenial to the 
human mind, that it has been at times sup- 
posed to be naturally impressed upon it ) 
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unless experience is contradicted by tracing 
effects to a cause ; unless philosophy is de- 
ranged by the introduction of a sufficient 
dgency to account for an acknowledged 
operation. 

I conclude^ therefore^ from this united 
demonstrative, analogical, and historical 
testimony, that " there is a Supreme Crea- 
tor, by whom every thing exists:'* the 
proofs of which were proposed as the first 
object of this TVeatise. I shall, therefore, 
argue that point no farther, but proceed to 
inquire iQtd the! attributes which either na- 
turally belong to such a Being, or are evi- 
dent ironi his works. 
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APPENDIX, N^ I. 

THAT THE MOSAIC HISTORY IS NOT INCON- 
SISTENT WITH geological' DISCOVERIES. 

It may be said, that an argument founded 
on the internal evidence of the Mosaic his- 
tory, caimot be complete without some no- 
tice, or convincing without some refuta- 
tion, or attempt at refutation, of the prin- 
cipal objections which have been urged 
against it. But if the positive evidence of 
the whole is incontrovertibly strong, it can- 
not be invalidated by occasional difficulties 
respecting the minuter details of the his- 
tory, stiU. less by hypothetical difficulties, 
.of which nature are those usually alleged 
against the Pentateuch. The object of this 
.Treatise certainly does not admit of a par- 
ticular examination of the various attacks 
which have been aimed, from time to time, 
against specific portions of the Mosaic 
law, and of the history appended to it : 
and even if such an examination would 
not lead me too far from my main subject, 
X 4 
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the inquiry might well seem superfluous : 
the most fertile ingenuity, or the bitterest 
acrimony, can scarcely invent an allegation 
which has not been refuted a hundred times 
already; and the valuable work of Dr. 
^Graves has recently brought the answers 
again to public notice, 

I shall, therefore, confine this Appendix 
to the brief consideration of two subjects 
which are sometimes popularly urged as 
affecting the truth of the Hebrew cosmo- 
gony. The first of these is its supposed 
inconsistency with recent geological disco- 
veries. This vague idea (for it is little 
more) has been in some measure cherished 
by a certain jeaknzsy of geolc^cal thecn^ 
on the part of some jfriends of Revelation : 
a jealousy, however, which may well be 
excused, since it arose from an apparent 
tendency, «i the other side, to att^butc; 
the various catastrophes or revolutions, 
probable or recorded, whidi can be traced 
in our globe, to a sort of mechanical 
agency of its own j in other words, to na- 
tural causes arising out of its constitution. 
The effect of such a philosophy is, of 
course, to keep out of sight the interfer- 
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ence- of the Creator; and would be more 
consistent in the advocates of the eternity 
of the world, than in those who admit the 
tact of its creation by an Intelligent Power, 

In order to form any jinlgment npoa 
this question, we must be^ by distin- 
guishing what is mere theory from what is 
nctual discovery. No doubt there have 
been speculations on the formation, ap- 
pearances, and revolutions ctf the earth, 
which are either irreconcilable with any 
fair interpretation of the Mosaic history, 
or have left it altogether out of the ques- 
tion. These, however, are not facts, but 
hypotheses : framed in general with tl^ in- 
tention of explaining some one of the nu- 
merous phfienomena of the^ globe, which 
appeared peculiarly prominent in the view 
of the author, and enforced with little 
consideration of the rest. These theories 
have, therefore, fallen to the ground suc- 
cessively, as legitimate science advanced. 

Next to the "consideration as to what is 
ascertained in geology, must follow the in- 
quiry as to what is declared on the face of 
the history. 'Rie account of the creation 
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given by Moses, does not profess to 
famish apy thing like a systematic or ela- 
borate detail of the mode in which the 
materials of the earth were brought to their 
actual form and situation. The warmest 
lover of geology would scarcely expect to 
find this in the record ; the very terms in 
which such an account could be expressed 
requiring an advanced state of science; 
and the information, when conveyed, being 
altogether unprofitable as to those uses 
which are the proper objects of Revelation. 
To know his connexion with the Creator 
and moral Governor of the worlds is ne- 
cessary to the virtue and happiness of man. 
To investigate the regular laws to which 
the created world conforms, or the process 
by which it was reduced to that obedience^ 
is a delightful exercise of the reason he 
possesses ; but is totally unconnected with 
those highei; interests which a revelation 
has in view. 

But any curious information as to the 
structure of the earth ought still less to be 
expected, by any one acquainted with the 
general character of the Mosaic records. 
There is nothing in them either to gratify 
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the curiosity, or repress the researches of 
mankind, when brought, in the progresfi; of 
cultivation, to calculate the motions of the 
heavenly;l)Qdies, or speculate on the form- 
ation of the globe. The compressions of 
Mpses( are evidently acconunodated to the 
jBrat and faIni^ar notions derived fronx tjic 
sensible appearances of the earth and 
heavens : and the al^surdity of supposing^, 
that the literal interpretation of terms in 
Scripture oiight to interfere with the ad- 
vancement of philosfophical inquiry, would 
have been as generally forgotten as re- 
nounced, if the oppressors of Galileo had 
not found a place in history. The conces- 
sions, if tl^e^^ may be so called^ of the ber 
lievers in Revelation on this^ point, have 
been amply remunerated by the sublime 
discoveries as to the prospective wisdom of 
the Creator, which have been gradually un- 
folded by the progressive improvements in 
astronomical knowledge. We may trust 
with the same confidence as to any future 
results from geology, if that science should 
ever find its Newton, and break through 
the various obstacles peculiar to that study, 
which have hitherto precluded any general 
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solution of its numefous and opponte "phm^ 
nomena. 

Without professing, thereliipe, toseavdi 
into the Mosaic account fc^ any philoso- 
phical explanation of the structure ei the 
earth, it will be useful to coni^w ^wint 
we do actually find in the record, wheUMr 
of matter of fact or descriptioR : thot we 
may more distinctly perceive how the omb 
stands at present as to the true beafflig of 
geological discoveries upon Kev^ation. 

.So far as relates to the subje(^ before 
us, the accoimt in Genesis may be biieAy 
summed up in these three articles : Krat, 
that God was the original Creator of all 
things : secondly, that, at the ftnmation of 
the globe we inhabit, the whole of its mate-^ 
rials 'were in a state of chaos and conla-' 
sion : and thirdly, that at a period not ex-? 
ceeding five thousand years ago (whether 
we adopt the Septuagint or Hebrew chro* 
nology is immaterial), the whole earth 
underwent a mighty catastrophe, hi which 
it was completely inundated by the im-* 
mediate agency of the Deity, and all iti 
inhabitants destroyed, except the remnant 
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^ese ane the great otiflmes drawn by 
^tibe sacred hislorian; and if we add to 
them what may be generally collected, 
that the tnateriaJs df the globe wtere in a 
fiuid state previous to its organisation, 
tsid that the mode of its cn^anization was 
not nstantaneous, hat a ^»dual pi^ocess, 
we shall have placed before us all the im- 
portant points which the records cdnjprise, 
or the most jBealoiis bdiever in their in- 
qnration would think himself bound to 
maintain. 



M such is the historical account, let us 
proceed to compare it with the appear- 
anoes which the world exhibits. The con- 
clusions which a natural philosopher of the 
-highest authority thinks himself justified in 
laying down as certain^ are these; fii'st, 
" That the sea has at one period or other 
iQt)t cmly covered all our plains, but that it 
must have remained there for a long time, 
and in a state of tranquillity/' Secondly, 
" That there has been at least one change 
in the basin of that sea which preceded . 
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ours J it ha» experieneed at least one revo- 
lution/' Thirdly, " That the particular 
portions of the earth also, which the sea 
has abandcmed hy its last retreat^ had been 
laid dry once bef<M*e, and had at that time' 
produced quadrupeds, birds, plants, and 
all kinds of terrestrial producftions 5 it had 
then been inundated by the. sea,* which has 
since retired frfmi it, and left it to be occu- 
pied by its own proper inhabitants *.- ' 

It is thus evident that tfccJ account of 
Moses, arid the results attained by Cuvter, 
are so far from being contracKctory, that 
they mutually coincide, and derive light 
and support from each other. First, the 
prevalence of the waters at the peridKl of 
the creation described by Mosesf : se- 
condly, the separation of the land from 

♦ Cuvkr on the Theory of the Esarth, edited by 
Professor Jamieson, p. 11, 13, and 14 Cqvier inclines 
to the belief, that the internal structure of the' earth or 
crust of the globe bears signs of more than one resolu- 
tion previous to the last, or Deluge; and of some pre- 
vious to the existence oi animate beings. To this idea. I 
diall idlude hereafter. 

•(• Gen. i. ver. 6 and 9. " Let the waters under tlie 
•* heaven be gathered together in one place, and let iht 
*• dry land appear T' 
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the waters, producing a revolution in the 
basin of the sea: and thirdly, the irruption 
of the sea over the continent, at a time 
when its inhabitants were not very different 
from those which it still continues to sup- 
port : are satisfactory coincidences between 
the sacred historian and the philosopher ; 
coincidences perhaps too vague to be relied 
on solely as evidences of the facts, but 
certainly sufficient to meet any objections 
which might be insinuated on the score of 
geology against the other testimony to the 
truth of the Mosaic writings. 

Respecting the deluge indeed, its ef- 
fects, and its universality, there is no un- 
certainty. Whatever revolutions the mate- 
rials of our globe may have experienced, 
it arises from the nature of such revolu- 
tions that the effects of thie last in order 
should be most distinctly and universally 
visible. Accordingly, it is from the legible 
characters of the deluge recorded by Moses, 
that geology furnishes the strongest corro- 
bwation to his history. Geologers acquaint 
us, that as sooji as we pierce the vegetable 
mould and alluvial soil which form the 
usual surface of the earth, striata of rocks 
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appear of various deswjriptions, intermix^ 
with an endless variety of hardened earths, 
and of calcaremis and mineral substances ; 
strata so blended and heaped together, as 
to baffle any hypothesis hitherto devised as 
t# thdr formation : the account which is 
satis£a<^ory on a partial view, or for a single 
district^ being utteiiy inconsistent with the 
phaenomena of others. 

On the other hand, the Mosaic history 
aiforms us, that not mc»-e than Jive thou- 
sand years ago tJie whole inhabited woiid 
suffered a mighty convulsion, and was inun- 
dated by waters covering the highest moun- 
tains for one hundred and fifty days. 

It is a problem of very difficult solu- 
tion, to determine how much of that ap- 
pearance of internal and external ruin 
which the earth uniformly e^iibits is to be 
f»eferred to the effect of this catastrophe. 
To ascertain this point with any approach 
to probability, we ought to be acquainted 
with the means ^nployed; and tiie (^)era- 
tion by winch the submersion was immedi- 
ately caused is only described by the histo- 
nan in the most general tams. Tbe sun- 
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pUcity of his expression is more suited to 
the awfiil event which it relates, than satis- 
factory to A philosophical inquirer : ^' The 
" fountains of the great deep were ]t)rdken 
** lip, and the windows of heaven WOTe 
"opened/' From a description of this 
nature it can only be collected (what the 
historian is evidently moi^t anxious we 
should understand), that the fevent was not 
occasicmed by any agency belon^g to the 
common order of things, but by a super- 
natural interference*. And to this con-^ 
elusion we must be brought by a moment's 
consideration of its nature. Nothing surely, 
short of the most complete subversion of 
the whdie globe, ciould raise the sea to a 
perpendicular height of at least 20,000 feet 
beyond its ordinary level, or cause an equi- 

* The importance which Moses himself attached to 
the fact of the deluge, is evident from the manner of his 
'narration. He represents it as scarcely less vast and ex- 
traordinary than the creation itself, and as requiring 
equally the immediate exertion of the Creafor'^s power. . 
He relates it very particularly. He prepares us for the 
account of it, by a solemn deliberation on the part of the 
moral Governor of the world ; and he closes' the history 
of it by an assurance to mankind, that the globe they in- 
habit should never again be subjected to a similar a^»- 
fitrophe. 

VOL. h Y 
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vatent subsidence of the land ^. Even if 
we diminish in any aUowable prc^ortion 
the height . of the antediluvian hills, still 
such an overthrow of the system could nei-. 
ther have been effected without violence, 
iK)r have taken place without corresponding 
devastation. When we call to mind the 
destruction which is spread by a sudden 
alt^ation in the level of a very incotiLsider- 
able collection of water, even to the extent 
of fifty or a himdred feet, we cannot easily 
assign limits to the effect of a body of 
waters like the ocean pouring in over the 
land when its level was destroyed. We 
are at a loss to conceive what the power of 
such a machine might be, wh^ once m 
operation. 

Were it allowable to risk a conjecture 
as to the secondary agents employed in 
this supernatural revolution, it might seem 
antecedently probable that subterraneous 
fire would be principally concerned in ef- 
fecting it. The reasons are obvious : the 
known existence of near two hundred vol- 

♦ The greatest depth of the sea, according to La 
Place, is eleven miles, and the greatest height of moun^ 
tains, three or four. 
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caaie openings, is suffid^t proof of the 
extent of internal fire : the vast distance at 
which the shocks they occasion have been 
sensibly felt, gives some idea of the extent 
of their force, which even an intervening 
ocean cannot restrain *. Their accompa- 
niments are earthquakes, agitations of the 
sea, and inundations. Their consequences 
are destruction. The earthquake that over- 
whelmed Callao may have represented on 
a small and partial scale, the universal de- 
luge. K we multiply that partial subver- 
sion of nature to the extent required in or- 
der to raise the sea to the level of the 
highest mountains^ we may fonn some con- 
ception of the magnitude of the convulsion, 
though it would be impossible for us even 
then to determine what eflFect such a total 
disruption and submersion of all the parts 
which form the fabric of our globe, might 
occasion upon the materials of which it is 
composed f . 

f The volcanoes of Etna and Vesuvius attest their 
internal communications by their simultaneous eruptions. 
The convulsions which shook Italy halve been accompanied 
by similar convulsions in Iceland. 

f St. Peter, alludmg to the deluge, seems clearly to 

Y 2 . 
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Pi-om these considarataonis^ it would ap- 
pear, antecedently, not improbable, that 
the crust of the earth should exhibit traces 
of the agency, perhaps I may add of the 
destructive agency, of water and fire. And 
if geological researches can be yet said to 
have arrived at any indisputable conclusion, 
it seems to be this, that there jtfe phseno- 
mena in the strata of rocks and mineral 
veins, &c. which can only be ascribed to 
the agency of water and fire, and which 
may be best explained, m some instances, 
if we suppose those powerful agents, to hftv© 
been simultaneously employed, 

But, leaving these agents out of the 
question, and adhering to the plqin fact of 
thie event and chronology of the delugf , 

have entertained the idea of a cbmple overthrow of the 
parts of the globe. ** The world tK then was, being 
" overflowed with water, perished.'*^ The term zaorld 
would not necessarily c^rry this argument with it, with- 
out the succeeding verse ; in which the Apostle proceeds 
to add, " but the heavens and the mrtf* which are now, 
** by the same word, are kept in store, reserved unto 
^* fire against the day of judgment.'' The contrast u\ 
the latter verse explains the ambiguous term in the former, 
Pp. 2. ch. iii, ver. 6 and 7, 
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the general conclusion may be briefly sum- 
med up in the words of the powerful au- 
thority before cited; who is of opinion that 
it is thoroughly established by geology, 
^' that the crust of our globe has been sub- 
jected to a great and sudden revolution, 
the epoch of which cannot be dated muph 
farther back than five or six thousand years 
ago : and that the small number of men 
and other animals that escaped from the 
efiects of that revolution, have since pro- 
{mgated and spread over the lands then 
newly laid dry*/* 

It cannot, therefore, be denied, that the 
natural philosopher and the sacred wiiter 
here throw light upon each other. The 
one points out the signs and remains of a 
catastrophe, which the other relates as a 
historical fadt. The one shows us a mighty 
revolution of the order of nature ; the 
other acquaints us with the agent, by 
whose power that revolution M^as effected. 

Having gone back thus far^ it might 
perhaps seem that any speculations on the 

* Cuvier, Essay, p. 171. 
Y 3 
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revolutions which the globe may have un- 
dergone previous to that on record, would 
be superfluous. Researches, however, are 
making, as to the indications remaining of 
a previous aera, and even of a previous sub- 
mersion. And the same great naturalist 
does not doubt that he has discovered nu- 
merous genera in a fossil state, which have 
now no exifitence in the world ; and gives 
it as the general result of his inquiries, that, 
^* judging from the different orders of ani- 
mals of which we discover the fossil re- 
mams, the countries which are now mha- 
bited had probably, before the last deluge, 
experienced two or three irruptions of the 
sea.'' 

To attempt any explanation of a notion 
so hypothetical, and founded on so partial 
an induction as the chalk district in the 
neighbourhood of Paiis, would be scarcely 
less idle than to allow any such hypothesis 
or discovery to militate against the moral 
or historical evidence on which the Mosaic 
records rest their immovable foundation *. 

* It might be worth considering, by those who have 
the knowledge necessary for such a speculation, how &r 

4 
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To account for any of the pheenomena 
of stmtification, we n^ust look for some 
agency, beyond the ordinary course of na- 
ture. No eauses, of which we know or 
witneai the operation, can explain the state 
in wiiich the supposed remains of a former 
world have been discovered. The Chinese 
chronology is as insufficient as the Hebrew. 
The accumulation, therefore, of facts like 
those which Cuvier has collected, and the 
description of fossil remains of unknown 
genera, form a curious and. interesting sub- 
ject of speculation, but can never interfere 
with the knowledge acquired from less dis- 
putable sources of information. The al- 

some of these stratifications and deposits, which are sup- 
posed to belong 1^ sucoesdve revolutions, can be accountr 
ed for by supposing the shocks or convulsions which may 
have occasioned or attended the deluge, to have been suc- 
cessive, with intervals between them. It is worthy of 
notice, that the account of Moses rather favours such an 
hypothecs : ** The flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
*^ and tiie waters increased^ and bare up the ark, and it 
« was lift up above the earth. And ths waters pre^ 
^^ vailed and increased greatly upon the earth : and the 
" ark went upon the face of the waters. And tJie waters 
" prevailed exceedingly upon tlie earth : and all the high 
** hills that were under the whole heaven were covered.'' 
Gcea, chap. vii. . 

Y 4 
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temate revolutions which Cuvier supposes, 
are in the science of geology what systems 
beyond our oMrn are in astronomy. They 
are matters of curious reflection and sub- 
lime interest ; but they lead us beyond the 
re^ons of Intimate science or certain 
history, into those of vague speculation. 

AD, however, that I am concerned to 
establish, is the unreasonableness of sup^ 
posing that geolo^cal discovaies, as far as 
they have hitherto proceeded j are hostile to 
the Mosaic account of the creation. No. 
rational naturalist would attempt to de- 
scribe, either from the brief narration in 
Genesis or otherwise, the process by which 
our system was brought from confusion 
into a regular and habitable state. No 
rational theologian will direct his hostility 
against any theory, which, acknowledging 
the agency of the Creator, only attempts 
to point out the secondary instruments he 
has employed. Hitherto indeed those the- 
ories have had the fate of the monsters of 
fabulous antiquity, and been destroyed by 
one another, leaving the only record to 
which any certain reference can be made, 
to triumph over their fate. It may be 
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safely ftfiirmed, that no geological theory 
has yet been proposed, which is not less 
reconcilable to ascertained facts and con- 
flicting phsenomena, than to the Mosaic 
history*. 

According to that history, we are bound 
to admit that only one general destruction 
or revolution of the globe has taken place, 
since the period of that creation which 
Moses records, and of which Adam and 
Eve were the first inhabitants. The cer- 
tainty of one event of that kind would ap- 
pear from the discoveries of geologers, 
even if it were not declared by the sacred 

♦ See Cuvier, p. 40 et seqq. Professor Kidd's ob- 
fiervalions on this subject are well worth attention* In 
conclusion, he says, ^^ From the endless discordance in 
the opinions of philosophers on this point, from the ma- 
lufest inadequacy of the data we are at present in posses- 
sion of, and from the physical impossibilities, which must 
forever be a bar to any thing more than a superficial 
knowledge of the earth's structure, it is preposterous to 
suppose that that high degree of moral evidence, on 
which the credibility of Scripture rests, can with any jus- 
tice be weakened by our interpretation of phsenomena, 
the connexion of which among themselves even we cer- 
tainly are at present, and probably ever shall be, incapable 
oi ex^aining.'' Crecdog. Essay^ ch» i. 
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historian. But we are not called upott to 
deny tiie possible existence of previous 
worlds, from the wreck of which our globe 
was organized, and the ruins of which are 
now furnishing mtatter to our curiosity- 
The belief of their existence is indeed con- 
sistent with ratibnal probability, and some- 
what confirmed by the discoveries of astro- 
nomy, as to the plurality of worlds. 



APPENDIX, N^ n. 

ON THE DESCENT OF MANKIND FROM A 
SINGLE PAIIL 

Another subject connected with the Mo- 
saic account of the creation, in which the 
truth of that record is apparently implicat- 
ed, is, the descent of mankind from a 
single pair. Some writers, indeed, who 
defend the hypothesis of distinct species, 
have disclaimed the idea of considering 
that hypothesis as contradictory to Reve- 
lation; and appeal to the acknowledged 
purpose, and indisputable conciseness, of 
the history given by Moses, as rendering 
it unnecessary to adhere to so strict and 
literal an interpretation of thfe text. But 
whatever possibility there might be of re- 
conciling the account of Moses with any^ 
other hypothesis than that of the original 
creation of a sijigle pair, and no more ; it . 
is evident that such is the plain and natural 
interpretation of his history. And on this 
ground a popular argument is sometimes 
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raised against his authority. It is asserted^ 
that the ^flFerent characters of thfi several 
races of mankind are inconsistent with the 
idea of a common descient, and constitute 
distinct species j and in proof of this point 
stress is particularly laid upon the fortn of 
the skull, which varies in the European, the 
Mongole, the Negro, the American, and 
the Malay race, very remarkably in their 
respective extremes ; and certain varieties 
in the bones are brought forward, especially 
of the fore-arm and heel : to which are 
added, the striking diversities of colour. 
The exact details of this diifferfent organi- 
zation properly belong to treatises written 
expressly on, this subject, and I must leave 
them to be sought there. Without enter- 
ing upon it with anatomical accuracy, there 
is evidently a considerable variety in the 
external configuration, and enough to make 
it a natural question whether such varieties 
can be accounted for on any other suppo- 
sition than that of distinct species. 

This is a question which can scarcely, 
in the present state of our knowledge, be 
treated in any other mode than that of 
analogy. Ai-e there any varieties among 
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brute animals, confessedly belonging to the 
same original species, aj^roaching to those 
which are so evident among mankind ? 
Are there any causes to which we can con* 
fidently trace those varieties? Do similar 
possible causes of variety exist in the cir* 
cumstances of different branches of the 
human race? These are the only lines of 
ailment by which we can approach the 
present inquiry. 

I. It is undeniable that the varieties 
which spring up, and are perpetuated, 
among inferior animals, are no less nume- 
rous or remarkable, than those exhibited 
by the inhabitants of the different comers 
of the globe. This is a fact familiar to the 
most common observation. While the in- 
habitant of a sea-port, or crowded city, is 
surprised by every possible shade of hue in 
the human complexion, and such varieties of 
countenance as mitst naturally result from 
a difference in the facial angle varying from 
85 to 70 degrees ; the traveller through the 
country finds the brute creation exhibiting 
similar differences, and deviations not less 
remarkable from the original model. He 
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sees, for instance, in almost every country, 
a preyailing breed of oxen : the red of De-. 
vonshire, the white-few^ breed of Here* 
fcKrdshh^, the hornless breed naturalized 
from Poland, the stately brown of YoA- 
shire, the lean and ragged Aldemey, the 
black heifer of the Scottish hills. Among 
horses there is no less variety; as, between 
the tall and bony draught-horses of Lin- 
colnshire, the Scotch gaUoway, the Welsh 
or Shetland poney, and the breed of racers. 
Again, we find an acknowledged difference 
in the breed of sheep, as exhitnted by the 
homed breed, that of Leicestershire, the 
South-down, and the Welsh, with all the 
intermediate varieties. Hogs vary no less 
r^narkably, in the shape of the head, the 
length and size of the leg ; and one race, 
which* is not uncommon in some parts of 
England, has the hoof undivided*. I do 
not instance the numerous races g£ dogs, 
because, owing to the extraordinary differ^- 
ence among them, some naturalists have 
controverted Buffon's theory of a single 
species ; though even if that belief is given 
up, very important deviations will remain 

♦ Noticed also by Aristotle and Pliny. 
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to be accounted for. Hie smaller animals, 
as £dw1s, hares^ rabbits, &e. afford similar 
examples of variety, which it is not neces- 
sary to notice, except to show, that such 
is the plan which Nature is universaUy ac- 
cust;omed to follow. 

Now, with regard to the degree of dif- 
ference, it must be confessed that the spe- 
cies which have been alluded to, exhibit 
peculiarities no less striking than those of 
the European or Negro. A series of skulls, 
from the large head of the wild horse to 
the short head of the Hungsuian breed, or 
the slender head of an English racer, would 
form a more remarkable instance of devi- 
ation than that procured by the facial angle 
of Camper or zygomatic processes of Bin- 
menbach, in the human race. No differ- 
ence in the os cftlcis, or ulna, betwew the 
American and European, is so considerable 
as that which exists between the compara- 
tive length of leg in different breeds of 
hogs, or the size of the head and legs in 
proportion to the rest of the body in sheep. 
The natm-e of the covering of the animal, 
whether of the wool among sheep, or of 
the hair in dogs and goats, varies no less 
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than the hmr of the human head. Aim! 
the animals which have boen ^Qumerated 
furnish as remarkable^ and, apparently, as 
arbitrary varieties of colbm* as we find 
amopg mankind, from the Albino to the 
New Zealander or African. 

The difference, therefore, is net less in 
degree, and it is the same in kind; it con- 
sists in the shape of the skull, in the length 
of some of the bones, in the hair, and in 
the colour of the skin. . Yet the examples 
alleged have been confined almost to a 
single kingdom. Take tfce globe collec- 
tively, as in the case of man; and the bison 
and bjiffalo will be added to the varieties 
of the ox ; the argali, and Siberian sheep„ 
will be placed in contrast with our domestic 
breed; the Ceylon horse would be instanced^ 
which is not more than thirty inches high: 
and, according to the most common opi- 
nion, the dog would s^ord an example of 
the wolf or jackal in a state of domestica- 
tion. Perhaps the best general idea of the 
natural tendency to variety, which is found 
in all the species of land animals, may be 
formed firom those plates in books of zoo- 
logy which present a collective view of the 
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separate Bpecies ; and as the adyocates of 
diffa^ent species in the human race take 
pains to show us the features and com- 
plexion most dissimilar to each other in 
frightful contrast, it is reasonable to em- 
ploy the same method in order to counter- 
acA an erroneous impression. 

n. There is, it is evident from these 
instances, a great tendency in nature to 
nm into varieties of configuration, size, , 
and colour. The question, which respects 
the immediate cause to which such physical - 
4Jiversities may be ascribed, is less easily 
answered. Analogy must still be <>ur guide. 
What are the acknowledged cireumstancea 
which lead to accidental deviation in those 
departments of nature, where our obser* 
vations are most eertaiii and familiar ? 

In flowering plants and fruits, varieties 
abound, and the art of producing them is 
well understood. They are known to de- 
pend on the nature of the soil which nou- 
rishes them, and its comparative richness 
or poverty; on climate and exposure; on 
care or neglect of cultivation. 

VOL. I. z 
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What cultivation effects in the 
table, domestication effects in the animal 
world. The wild animal, presermg the 
BBme habits, nourished by the same foad» 
sonietimes in scarcity, and sometimes in 
abimdance, and exposed to tli^ vicisaiitKles 
of the seasons, assumes little variety which 
may not easily be traced to the operation 
of these causes: the same^soii, climate, 
and subaist^ce, continue to produce a si- 
milar race, and it is not tiU these are al- 
tered thai peculiar charact^s arise. But 
whai the animal becomes domesticated, aU 
the stimulants which are lofund by experi- 
eoce to affect tl» breed are supplied : siu^h 
as regular and abundant iK>iQishment, and 
protection from ihdkttieit seasons. ^^ The 
consequence is, a Jhixuriatit growth, the 
evolution of varieties, ajtd the exhibition <^ 
all the perfections of which the species is 
capable*.*' And the varieties thw spring- 
mg up from time to time, whether in the 
wool Or hair, in the fiorm of the limbs, or 
in colour, are papetuated in the ofi^pring^ 

♦ See Dr. Prftchard's Researches into the pbydcal 
History of Man : a work containing a large collection of 
valuable facts relating to this suhject, from which the au- 
thor reasons^ with exemplary candour, and moderation. 
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and subsequently inc^reased by a careful 
selection of the subjects most retiarkable 
for the quality which it is desired to im- 
prove. " These are kept for the future 
propagation of the stock, and a repeated 
attention is paid to the same circumstancesi, 
till, the eflFect continually increasing, a par- 
ticular figure, colour, proportion of limb?, 
or any other attainable quality, is estar 
blished in the race; and the conformity is 
afterwards maintained by removing from 
the breed any new variety which may ca- 
sually spring up in it */' Thus, in Eng- 
land^ where the white fleece is preferred, 
the black rams are killed; in other coun- 
tries equal care is taken to exclude the 
white variety. On the other hand, a di- 
minution of size and deteriwation of 
the fleece will always happen, where the 
greater and the less copulate promiscu- 

* A curious instance of the tendency in nature to per- 
petuate acddental varieties, appears in a breed of sheep, 
called the Ankon, the fore legs being bent in the form. of 
an elbow. By degrees a considerable number were ob- 
tained by selection from the offspring of a ram which 
first showed the peculiarity, and die breed is now regu- 
larly propagated in New England, because it is unable to 
get over the fences. Fritchard, p. 71. 

z 2 
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ously, and the yonng animal is restraix^ed 
from growth by .penury of sustenance. 

III. The causes, therefore, of varieties 
among inferior animals may be considered 
as tolerably ascertained. If similar causes 
operate on man also, which is now to be 
inquired, it is natural to suppose, that we 
should find some traces of their effect in 
the coimtries and localities most favom*- 
able for its developement ; notwithstanding . 
the advantages which man enjoys in pro- 
curing for himself artificial protection 
against the seasons, and the frequent and 
uncontrolled intermixtiu-e of families and 
tribes. 

Accordingly, the effect of climate upon 
the human race is undeniable. It is ob- 
served by every traveller through extensive 
regions ; and its influence alone has been 
veiy generally supposed to regulate that 
most striking variety which mankind ex- 
hibit, the diversities of colour*. The 

* This is the received idea from the time of Hero- 
dotusr who calls the iSlthiopians, avdf&nroi vro xat^juolo;, 
fxixccvf; ovlti, ii. 2. De Pauw says, with great positive- 
ness, ^^ Le teint plus ou motns obscur, plui» ou moms 
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nwre exact as well as more extended ob- 
servations which our enlarged acquaintance 
with different countries has introduced, so 
far contradict this hypothesis, as to prove 
that the influence of heat of climate, 
without other adventitious circumstances, 
is insufficient to account for the phaenome- 
non */' The indigenous nations of Ame- 
rica afford a very ample field for this iur 
quiry, scattered at immense distances over 
a vast continent of a most divCTsified sur- 
face, including every variety of habitable 
climate : and the result is, that it is im- 
possible to attribute the colour of the skin 
to the effect of heat alone. The Indians 
of New Spain, says Humboldt, have a 
more swarthy complexion f than the inha- 

fonc^ des habitans qui essuient ces differentes temp^a- 
tures de Tair entre les tropiques, prouve independam- 
ment de toute autre demonstration, que le climat seul 
colorie les substances les plus intimes du corps hiimain.'* 
Becherches sur les Americaines, p. SI 9* 

* Pritchard ubi supra. I have talcen the liberty of 
selecting from this author several of the following quota- 
tions ; and indeed have derived great asastance from his 
volume ttooughout the whole of this discussion. 

-f- It is understood, ihat the proximate cause of the 
difference in coloin* copsists in the colouring matter of the 
rete mucQSum or reticular fabric: a general capillary 

z 3 
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bitants of the warmest climates of South 
America. There are tribes of ^ colour by 
no means deep among the Indians of the 
new continent, whose complexion ap- 
proaches to that of the Arabs or Moors. 
We find the people of the Rio Negro 
swarthier than those of the lower Orinoco, 
land yet the banks of the first of these rivers 
enjoy a much cooler climate than the more 
northern regions. In the forests of Guiana, 
especially near the sources of the Orinoco, 
are several tribes of a whitish complexion, 
the Guaicas, Guajaribs, and Ariques, of 
whom several robust individuals have the 
appearance of true Mestizos; yet these 
tribes have never mingled with Europeans, 
d are surrounded with other tribes of a 
k brown hue. Herrera, UUoa, and many 
Spanish writers, some of whom are cited 
by Dr. Robertson, give the same account, 
mioa's authority is of the more weight, 
because he had personally opportunities of 
making observations on the Indians in 

^stepi lying beneath the efndermis or exterQal cutide. 
This system of vessels contains, in dlflerent people, fluids 
of different shades. Humboldt says, that the rete 
mucosum of the Negro and American contains an 
" abundant deposition of carburetted hydrogen.'* 
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Nortk, as well as South America ; and he 
repented that th^re was no discoverable 
difference of complexion which had any 
relation to climate. 

The Negro race affords ns another ex- 
ample of a stock of people spread over re- 
gions which extend themselves into almost 
every habitable climate^ and preserving, 
like the tribes of American Indiaiis, Ijhat 
general likeness which gives a presumptive 
proof of connexion in race and origin. 
Yet the gen«al conclusion from a survey 
of Africa and the neighbouring islands, is in 
contradiction to the supposed effect of cli- 
mate on the human complexion. There 
are indeed variations from the deep black, 
as the tawny colour of the Foulahs and 
Hottentots; but the Kghter people live 
either among or in the vicinity of others, 
that are perfectly black, and the variety 
cannot therefore be imputed to local situa- 
tion. The general complexion of savages 
is black or a dark hue, and among the na- 
tions which continue in that state,- what- 
ever climates they inhabit, though devia- 
tions occur in individuals, yet these do not 
go to any great extent, nor are they fre- 

z 4 
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quent enough to produce any general effect. 
They appear indeed to occur more often m 
moderate thafi in very hot climates, 

It is certain, therefore, that the cpmrnqn 
opinion which refers the diflfCTcnce of com- 
plexion among mankind solely to the cli-r 
piate under which they live, and the degr^ee 
pf he»t and cold they e3q)erieiice» gives at 
niost only a partial and inadequate account 
of the phamon^ei^on. 

At the same time no fact can be better 
^Bcertained, than that local circumstances^ 
degree of exposure, quality and. quantity 
or food, and state of civilisation, all exer-r 
cise an effect upon the human constitution, 
which is distinguishable in the features, 
size, and strength of the individual. The 
facts observed by UUoa and Humboldt, as 
to the local varieties in the American race, 
admit of no other explanation. The latt» 
says, " the same style of features exists, 
no doubt, in both Amaricas; but those 
Europeans who have sailed on the great 
rivCTs Orinoco and the Amazons, and have 
liad occasion to see a great number of 
tribes assembled together ynder t^e mo- 
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nastical hierarchy of the missions, must 
have observed, that the American race con- 
tains nations whose features diflfer no less 
widely from each other, than the numerous 
varieties of the race of Caucasus, the Cir- 
cassians, Moors, and Peruvians/' 

Mr. Jackson * has ^ven a very minute 
description of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent provinces within the empire of Mo- 
rocco. Many of the discrepancies which he 
observes are material to the present sub- 
ject. The first province fi^om the shores of 
the Mediterranean, ' 'where villages and 
walled habitatmis are met with, is Haha : 
the neighbouring provinces being altoge- 
ther inhabited by Arabs dwelling in tents. 
Immediately following this remark, we find 
the observation that " the Shelluks of 
Haha are physiognomically distinguishable 
jfrom the Arabs of the plains, fix)m the 
Moors of the towns, and from the Bereb- 
bers of north Atlas, and even from the 
Shdluks of Susa, though in their language, 
manners, and mode of living they resemble 
the latter.'' 

♦ Morocco, p. 16. 
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The extraordinary power of local cir- 
cumstance over the human constitution, is 
well exemplified by a passage in Mr. Tur- 
ner's Embassy to Tibet. He tells us, 
that " at the foot of the fiootan mountains, 
a plain extends for about thirty miles, 
choked, rather than clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The exhalations 
arising .from the springs which the vicinity 
of the mountains produces, collected and 
confined by almost impemous woods, ge- 
nerate an atmosphere which no traveller 
ever passed with impunity. Yet even this 
spot i^ not destitute of inhabitants; though 
its influence has wholly debased in them 
the form, the size, and strength of human 
creatures/' A messenger here met Mr. 
Turner, a being that hardly bore the re- 
semblance of humanity; ,'* of disgusting 
features, meager limbs, and diminutive sta- 
tm^. He was of a mixed race between 
the Bootean and Bengalee; and it was 
wonderful to observe how greatly the in- 
fluence of a pestilential climate had caused 
him to degenerate firom both*.'"" 

* Embassy to Tibet, p. 21. 
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The effect of a precarious or insufficient 
supply of food is described by Vobiey, in 
his account of the Bedouin Arabs, whom 
he calls a race of men equally remarkable 
in their physical and moral . character. 
** Their singularity is so striking, that even 
their neighbours the Syrians regard them 
as extraordinary beings, ei^ecially those 
tribes which dwell in the depths of the de- 
serts. In general they are small, meager, 
and tawny : they also differ among them- . 
selves in the same camp j and I have re- 
marked that the Shaiks, i. e. the rich, and 
their attendants, were always taller and 
more corpillent than the common class. 
This difference can only be attributed to 
their food, with which the former are sup- 
plied more abundantly than the latter. It 
is an undoubted fact, that the quantity of 
food usually consumed by the greater part 
of them, does not exceed six ounces a 
day*.'' 

In coimtries inhabited by the European 
race, the tribes that reside in hilly tracts 
are fah-er than the people of the plains and 

♦ Travels in Syria, i. 891. 
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valleys. The mountaineers of Sicily are 
remarkable for light hair and blue eyes, 
characters which are not seen in the low 
comitry on the coast. 

The general complexion of the Scottish 
highkmders is dark ; dark brown or black 
hair and eyes are very prevalent among 
them ; and m some spots of the northern 
highlands, red hair is almost universal 

Johnson observes, of the inhabitants of 
the Hebrides, that they are commonly of 
the middle stature ; and that the tallest 
men he saw were among those of highest 
rank: adding, as a general observation, 
that in regions of barrenness and scai^ity 
the human race is hindered in its growth 
by the same causes as other animals. To 
the same purpose it has been remarked, 
that the yoimg men who oflFer themselves 
for the army in Ireland, are more generally 
below the given height than in England : a 
fact not admitting of mistake, as the stand- 
ard is an infallible criterion. 

These observations, which might be 
extended without limit from every repu- 
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table book of travels, establish beyond 
reasonable doubt the effect of local causes 
upon the physical constitution of mankind; 
and lead to thfe genial conclusion, ^that 
penury of living, and exposure to change- 
able and inclement extremes of heat and 
cold, contribute to the coarseness, and 
what may be called the deterioration of 
the species. This is sufficiently shown by 
the examples which have been a^ged. 

IV. But, in order to judge of the rea- 
sonableness of attributing to the operation 
of these causes the whole of the phseno* 
mena under inquiry, it ought to he consi- 
dered . whether a reverse of thfe drciun- 
stances which have reduced the Bedouin 
or Bojesman to their state of degradation, 
Mdll also reverse their physiognomical cha- 
racter ; and whether the comforts and con- 
veniences of civilization will produce a 
tendency towards the European standard 
of features and complexion. 

The inhabitants of Uie South Sea isles 

are favourably circumstanced to assist u& 

in this question. The presumption, both 

from their language, manners, and situa- 

2 
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tkm, is greatly in fiavour of their desc^it 
from the same original race ; and they are 
liviiig nmli^ very yarious drcnmstances of 
dimate^ and [dbnty, and advancement in 
the arts : &ome absolute savages, and Qthera 
with ^at advantages oi comfort wid 
abondEmoe. Jfj then, difference of civili- 
sation i^forts the form and featisres, it will 
be evident here : and here its effect is seen 
in the features, hair, and complexion* 

O-Taheitee and the ai^oit Society 
Mes, contain the fairest and best-propor- 
tioned people c^ all tiie numerous clusters^. 
But ib&r inhabitants differ, according to 
their rank. " The common people who 
are most exposed to the air and sun, exert 
their strength in agriculture, fishing, pad* 
dling, building houses and canoes, and are 
stinted in their food, are blacker, their 
hair more woolly ainl crisp, their bodies 
low and slender. But their ehiefe and 
arees have a very different appearance. 
The colour of their skin is less tawny than 
that of a Spaniard, and not so coppery as 
that of an American ; it is of a lighter 

* Forstef\ Observations on a Voyage round the 
World. 
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tint than the fairest complexion of an in- 
habitant of the East India islands; in a 
word, it is of a white, tinctured with a 
brownish yeUow, however not so strongly 
mixed, but that on the cheek of the fiEiirest 
of their women you may easily distinguish 
a spreading blush. From this complexion 
we find all the intermediate hues down to 
a lively brown, bordering upon the swarthy 
complexion. A few have yellowish brown, 
or sandy hair.*' Dr. Forster saw one man 
in O-Tahi who had perfectly red hair, a 
fairer complexion than the rest, and# was 
sprinkled all over with freckles. When it 
is remembered that these people are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be of the same 
race with the New Zealanders, who are per- 
fectly black, and have every chara^cteristie 
in the form of the savage state exhibited 
in their manners and customs, the gradual 
effect of clothing, protection, regular sus- 
tenance, and comfort, will be distinctly 
seen. 

Among the Negi-o race a corresponding 
diflference is found! Tlie Foulahs, accord- 
ing to Park, are distinguished from the 
surrounding tribes in Africa. They are not 
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black, but of a tawny colour, which li 
lighter and yellower iii some states than 
others. They have small features, and 
soft silky hair, without either the thick 
lips or the crisp wool which are comm6n td 
the other tribes. Again, they are mftch 
more civilized than the rest of the African 
nations, and their manners are gentle and 
pastoral. 

A similar tendency appears in the same 
Negro race, when transplanted to America; 
in those individuals, at least, who with the 
coimtry, are allowed to change the manners 
of their African progenitors. " The do- 
mestic servants, whose condition is little 
diflfierent from that of the lower class of 
white people, alter perceivably in the third 
generation ; they have the nose raised, th^ 
mouth and lips of moderate size, the eyes 
lively and sparkling, and often the wKole 
comppsition of features extremely agree- 
able. The hair grows sensibly longer in 
each succeeding race : it extends to three, 
four, and sometimes to six or eight 
inches*/' 

♦ Dr. Smith. 
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In Hindostan, the liigher caste, €» 
Brahmans, who live m a state of ease and 
affluence, dififer widely from the rest, m% 
only in a distinct turn of features, but in 
their complexion also, which is of a muda 
lighter shade than that of the inferiinr 
orders, both in the northern and southern 
provinces of India. These examples suffi-r 
ciently prove the eflFect of civili2;ation m 
bringing the complexion and features gra- 
dually towards the £urop^in standard ^. 

If the history of different nations should 
ever be so clearly traced as to be matter of 
certainty instead of conjecture, which may 
be ^he ease when we attain a more intimate 
acquaintance with their language and ani- 
nals, writt^i or traditional, it is probable 
^h|^t the ^ect of climate and moral habits 
in the change of character and configura- 

* *^ AH Asiatics attach an idea of rank to fairness of 
colour. Why, I Igoow not, unless it is that their chie& 
axe usually fairer th^ the commoqalty : this may per- 
haps be owing to their being brought up with greater 
care, immured and sheltered from vidssitudes of climate 
and season : in their mature age also th^ are less liable to 
exposure."^ Pottmger^s Travels in Beloophistan and Sinde, 
150. 
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tion wodd i^Eipeaii: wideoiably; bytrifteingr 
y^ progress tiritoH^ different' migmt^das ^t 
It does, indeed, alrendy jshow Itself cleaiffi 
m many undk^iled. mstaiioes. The tajai-* 
gaag« of the Tidies wiDtaio^ itn indelil^ 
iBonumeirt bfVthek origm f rom a tribe of 
Ti»€omAii6. Yet tiiey bave Ibogirinpe lost 
tib^ Tartar eos&gutBtv&n^ atad fhe flat 
&cM and squat l)ddies of their anoestor? 
are no long^ ibimd amo^g tihem, and ImTe 
been succeeded by fai^ featuf^s and admi* 
rable forms, 

' ^V* The teddeney jb tli6 diS&temt vmh^ 
^es* cif ihe iuxttxan race to iiattim to. the 
aaaie modd kada td^mngly to ih^ sanae 
eoaeliisioa whiithefoitiGuer insbm^ Thia 
is porfeetly ondiastood in the Spaniah f^f 
vmces of South Ameriisa^ \rh$3!e Ite. re*- 
gida^ gradaticHis from liie aUiance helw^m 

* Dr. Pritchard has entered upon this subject with 
great ingenuity and research, and gone far towards prov- 
ing a common origin, in particular, to all the nations 
firom Egypt to the Ganges. Mr. Townsend likewise, in 
a recent volume, traces a connected dmin of languages, 
which every where exhibit a common origin, and difiet 
only in dialect, extending from Cape Comorin to Iceland 
and Scandinavia; whence the conclusion follows, that sH 
thesd nations were colonies from some eastern country. 



\ nstire tod an Emoj^an are regularly 
tiBced. The fifth gieneratk>n, sidled Qam^ 
teroBe^, is the last stage, th^e bekig no 
visible diflference between them and th<^ 
whites, either in qokmr^ or featnrcis. Mr 
&uTOTr f states a faoA ctf the same nature 
with regard to the Hottentots: *^ Tfaosft 
who marry have seldiHn itiore than two or 
three childrai^ arid many of the wxmieii 
are barren* l^ls, howewet, is not the casi 
when a Hottentot wcknan is connected 
with a white mail. The fruit of ;sitdi aa 
ama:nce is not xmly,^ in general, numerous, 
Imt are bemgs of a very different nature 
from tiie H'otteiitot ; men of dx feet high) 
and stout in proportion, and women, not 
ill-featured, well made, imiart, and active/' 
It tends to the same purpose, that the pe^ 
culiar configuration of the Tartar or Negro 
is often found among individuals in every 
country. It is allowed even by Blumen- 
bach, that lio national form is so constant 
aiid unvaried, but that it exhil^ts instances 
of great deviation ; so that we every where 
observe amoiig Europeans a frequent sinii* 
larity to the Ethiopian or Galmuck form. 

♦ UUoa, vol. i. p. 81. t Account of tbe Cape. 
A A 2 
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Tlie particidar occasioD and nature of 
the ]m>ce86 by which these and all the va^ 
. rieties of which ereiy coimtiy in the ^obe 
ffarmshes exan^fdes, are first produced, and 
afterwards perpetuated, is ccmfessedly s 
secret which no researdies have yet pene* 
trated completely. It is probaUe tiiat the 
mind is materially concerned. The per-^ 
ception of beauty, which seems poeuliar 
to the human race, must have considerable 
effects upon the i^ysieal character, and 
act as a constant principle of improvei* 
inent. Many of the instances wMch have 
been adduced also confirm the opinion of 
Johnson, who remarks^, that '^ to expand 
the human face to its fuU perfection, it 
seems necessary that the mind should co- 
•operate by placidness of content, or con- 
sciousness of superiority/^ But, without 
attempting to account for the fact, the &ct 
itself is indisputable, that in every climate, 
every tribe, mid every individual family, 
there is a tendency to variety in the midst 
of general imifonnity, and l^ome secret laiy 
of nature by which accidental varieties be- 
,eome permanieilt ^nd hereditary. 

* Jburjiey to the Western Islands, p. Ifll. 



^^ 
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^ Bi fajnities, this is univ^rsaUy admow-n 
k^ged. In imtions, it is matter of com^ 
mon observation- In different provinces 
of the same nation, it il» not unfrequently 
remarked Travellers in Italy assert, that 
the people of every different state have 
(hear pef^jiliai! form of features, or charac-* 
teristic physiognomy. The different castes 
in Hindostan, who have been prevented by 
their religion' from intermarriages, have^ 
each acquired a distinct set of featurest and 
are aU easily distinguii^d by people who 
are conversant with them, liiis must evi« 
dently be ascribed to some natural prin^ 
dple, which we can only pretend to trace 
in its effects. 

But whatever this secret influence may 
be, it is . material to remark, that in the 
^ajrlier ages, in those, for instance, which 
succeeded the deluge, two circumstances 
would greatly contribute to peipetuate those 
-varieties which local causes might produce, 
and, perhaps, to fix those strong charac* 
teristic features, which, in their extremes, 
80 widely separate the different races ci 
mankind. First, the protracted period to 
which the lives of the patriarchs were ex* 

A A 3 
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be miiltipUed beyoiid what thci \yaruie>t 
partixans of tliat bypo^heais will be dis- 
posed to allow, or they are reduced to the 
very difficulties from which they endesivOUr 
td escape by su^ "(^IfiXidt means, 

" The Negro, the American, some of 
the Asiatic tribes, and the European, seem 
evidently to be diflferent species,'' says Mr, 
White *. But what is gained by this ad- 
mission, if the supposed in^stobje bomid- 
aries, featiu^s, and colour, are overstepped 
jR innumerable mstaoces, within the seve^ 
ral regions to which these different species 
«re allotted? In Afrba, there are many 
tribes with Negro features, but a tawny, or 
yellow, or copper colour f: Am0ric» has 
her white as well m her copp^ and 
swarthy race* In Asia, wbd^t c^ marked 
discrepancy betwe^i the Cin^assian and the 
Calmuok; the inhabitants Of Hindustan, 
^md of China ; the Arabs, and the Handers 
of the Pacific! Must we suppose a distinct 
creation fear each of these^ md a hundred 
xither tribes, which cannot be ascribed to 
m common origin, if it is determiiu^ tha^ 

* P^ the Gmiation^ m Man, f Park, • 
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If^fiZures and ccnnpIejCiQi^ Wve nevef d6* 
i^jwOed frmn the mouldi in whicli they waro 
iBrstewt, wxthouswdyewi-fi^ol 

V What shi^ we say^f the ^il^reiice her. 
iween the erees, or noWiefi, ajad lowet 
t^i»am» in th^ islands qC- rAusH'alosi^.? 
*« The former," says, Oapt^ Cook; " were* 
iji^bout excaptiep, perfectly wdl-fjsnned; 
whereas the lower sort, h^^es their gme" 
fsl inf^ority, are snbjeot 1« ^th^ variety 
4>f make and. ^)ire that is. se^nintiiie'po* 
pulace <^ ptheK cowtTiea/' r . ' 

By tbe :adyoeiites of di^t&iet s|>eme$ 
j^te well-known W^^fence bcftteeen^ tbe 
noible families of ]^prsifi and the inferioi" 
xdasses must foe flot^ht for In llfifi. hi^toiy of 
\their aocestcH^, and not fli3<|rib^ t0 tb^ 
joausetowhichit is g<^eraQy referred, tlieir 
^ecticm of the most beavdbi&l Ciroasisiant 
,ft)rtli?irharams. 

Travellers in A&ica agr^e in relating!, 
iliat almost every tribe has its distinct phy^ 
»iognomy. The Jaloflb are jet black, font 
their features approach the European mo« 
del The Foulahs, who adjoin them^ rank 
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tlitfniselT^s am^ngf tkc^'xrMte pedple. ^11)i 
e^AcHir of ike people ftf cimgO' difi^rt 
greatly im d^plk c^ i#fe- Their h«ir is^ in 
general black and curled; but, in some in- 
stances, cf a' Hsak .srtndy eoloiii^, ^they 
have neitlSfertflM^ ntfses ikmt thick %>i^^ Mk^ 
otiiear Negroes; Tlie ^island* of Meida^ 
gaiidar is hAiabited by races of pteople 
who differ coftsid»aMy in their physibiA 
cfajBractevs; Sdirie tribes ai^ of a &^ep 
Mack ci^our, wUh crisp or woolly hair; 
ra 6hoit, tftie Negroes/ 'Olher tribes hav* 
dark and smooth hrai^, smtd are ' tif'it^. 
Some are copper-coloured. The people of 
Natal, cm t4ie«asfferfi'8h^o*e <Sf AfHda,- are 
tdf a middte i^tafure, leell^made^ and oUT 
^ittcelbl asf)d3t. * Their fkces are oVal, and 
liDSeg neit^ei- 1^ tior high, but wei}-ph>- 
|R)ltiobed. iPifllsiiig tb the opposite ^ide f)[ 
AMca, we ttre informed, that the com^ 
pleidon of ^ t^' Moors is of &11 shadcfs, frcM 
black to white. The women of Fas m-e ab 
fair as Europeans, with the exception of 
lAiek eyes and' hair, whSk^k are universally 
tiark. " Itis extraordinary,'* says Mr. Mcl^ 
Bm% ^' that thelnhaWtaitts of two cJtiegf, 

y Acconnt <tf MoFdoc^^ p. 187. 



situated withm a day'» jc^ir^ey of ta^ 
Qthtr, sfeonld discover «icli ftfAysiogp^o^ 
mici^l difference, m) w.ap^aKent betTf^etft 
the females of Fas and those of Meqirijaasi 
the former being generally of a sallow or 
pale <^Dtnplexion, while /Uielaitet unite ^that 
beautiful red and white so much admired 
by foreigners in o^ir EngHsh Ijadies. Thft 
mem of the neighbouring dhtriet of Tesa^ 
«ena aire of acojq)er colour/' ■ : 

Similar differences, both in colomr imd 
form, without any discoverable cause, are 
remarked by XJUoa awd Hunribiddt. in Ame^ 
riea. The nativea c^ Guayaquil are not 
tawny, though the heat there is equal t9 
that of Pmiama or Carthag^Eiar ihey^«Pf 
fresh-rcolpured. and so finely featured a« ta 
be justly called the handsomesrt; of all Pera*i 
Again, some of, the Mestlzi»es, bom at 
Quito, ace as tawny as the Jndian^ themr 
selves i others have so fine a ecunplexioni 
that they might pass for whites till viewed 
attentively. In North America, under 
64° 10' north latitude, at Qoak Bay, in the 
midat itf copp^^cololn^ed Indians^ witliL 
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tmafi long ey€6j there is 4t tribe with larga^ 
eyes, European features, and a skin lesg 
4ark than that of otir European pea-^ 
santry* 

TTiere is a like diversity iii the Fltinish 
race. The Laplanders are diminutive and 
deformed; have black hair and a swarthy 
brown ccMnplexion. The Finns, though 
nearly related to them^ are much stouter 
and better made: they have fair com- 
j[>lexi(ms, and very generally red hair. 

This cursory view of the diversities ex- 
isting between nations closely adjoining 
each other, and bearing every presumptive 
proof of a common origin, is quite ehougb 
to show how little would be gained towards 
a consistent theory, by adopting the hypo- 
thesis of several species of the human race. 
If we once admit the idea, that the varie- 
ties of colour and features are specific, it 
is impossible to assign a limit, and a thou* 
sand different tribes in every extensive dis* 
trict crpwd upon us, each claiming, aiid 
with almost equal right, the distinction of 
a separate creation. The European is not 
more unlike the Caffire, than the -Caflre 
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differs from the Bojesman, or the Hotten- 
tot, from whom they are separated only by 
a range of hills. 

Upon the whole, I think we are justi- 
fied in concluding, that although the mode 
by which peculiar featores and complexion 
become permanent, is still involved in 
much obscurity, yet the account of th^ 
origin of the human race, contained in th^ 
Mosaic history, agrees better with the ge* 
^eral results concerning the appearance of 
mankind in different countries, than any 
other theory which has.hitherto been pro- 
posed, 
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APPENDIX, N«m/ 

On the jlulhenticity and Antiquity of the^ 
Pentateuch. 

Among the points which have been con^ 
lessedly proved already, beyond the doubt 
of arty reasonable man, I must be aUowed 
to redcon the Antiquity and authentieity of 
the Pentateuch, " Common sense requh^ 
that every thmg proposed to the trader- 
standmg, should be accompanied with suA 
proof as the nature of it can furnish. fK 
who requires more, is guilty of abswtiity; 
he who requires less, of rashness/* That 
any part of the premises on which the ar- 
gument depends, may not appear to be 
quite overlooked, I wiU briefly show that 
these demands of Bolingbroke are in the 
present instance strictly satisfied. 

The authenticity has been proved*^ 
first, by a comparison of the style of the 

* See an excellent pamphlet, " The Authenddty of 
the JElve Books of Moses vindicated,^ by fiishcqp Marsb^ 

3 
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early histoiical books with that of the roigft 
€xf tbeCHdTestamaiit. '^vNolsitagut^ c«b^ 
tixn^es durii% many centimes m the saiii» 
st^e of oiltiration ; tmd thd Hebreur, iUce 
etii^ tongues, passed through tbie ^ev^wl 
itages of infancy, youth, manhdcki^ attd 
old age. If, th^efwe, on i^ompAAson^ \kit 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible are found 
to diflfer not only in' re^o:^ to ^yie, but 
9i&a in legducd'to elmracter and cultivatkMi 
ef language ; if the one discovers the g/Af 
4^9 another the silver, a third tlu^ bcKVOb 
aiburth the iron a^; we WVe strong i^^ 
iismal maii^s of their having be^oi eoni'- 
posed at different aad distant periods. No 
classical si^olar, indepiendently of the Gre* 
(dan hratory, would beKeve that the po^is 
ascdbed to Homer were written in thje a^;^ 
jof Demosthenes, the cxrations of DanoiSt 
th^ii^s in the time of Origen, or the com* 
iB^itaries of Origen in the days of Lascaris 
and Chrysoloras. For the very same rea^ 
M>tr, it is certain that the five books bb^ 
cribed to Moses were not written in th# 
time of David, the Psahns of David in the 
age of Isaiah, nor the prophecies of Isaiah 
in the time of Malachi. But as the He- 
brew ceased to be the living language of 
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the Jews during the Babylosnah captiyityv 
the book of Malflphi HfxM not have b^^ 
written moch after that period ; before 
that period, therefore, were written the 
int)phede8 of Isaiah, still earlier the Psalms 
of David, and much earlier than these the 
liooks which are ascribed to Moses^/^ 

The diffe^etice of style, here, argued « 
iqK>n, is of course a subjecit of very nice 
and critical observation. The most popu^ 
lar proof of it is the remarkable simplicity 
which pervades the narrative part of the 
Pentateuch, and is a characteristic, in all 
coimtries, of the infancy of literature. He^ 
rodotus, the oldest profane historian of 
whom we have any considerable remains^ . 
bears a stronger resemblance to Moses in 
this respect than is to be found between 
any two other authors of a different age 
and country. Expressions and idioms also 
occur in the Pentateuch, which had become 
obsolete as early as the time of David. What 
is still more decisive, is the use of Egyp^ 
tian words, confirming the place of birth 
and education of the writer ; and used to 

♦ Marsh, p. 6 and 14. 
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expF08S things which subsequent authoiw 
expressed, as might be expected, in their 
native Hebrew- 

The second and most powerful argu* 
ment is derived from the unanimous con-? 
s.ent of the Jews, who undeniably ascribed 
to Moses the books in question, from the 
period of their conquest of Palestine and 
first observance of the law, as long as they 
continued to be a people, " We are re- 
duced, therefore, to this dilemma; to ac- 
knowledge, either that these laws were ac- 
tually delivered by Moses, or that a whole 
nation, durigig fifteen hundred years, groan- 
ed under the weight of an imposture with- 
out once detecting, or even suspecting the 
fraud*/' If we dispute the evidence of his- 
tory so clear as this, we may at once throw 
off the mask, and reject the belief of all 
facts with which we are not made acquaint- 
ed by personal observation. The only nar- 
rative we possess of any part of the siege 
of Troy, is that of a poet who Uved above 
two hundred years after the supposed 
events, and whose poems were not coUect- 

* Marsh, p. 8. 
VOL. I. B B 
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cd, or, as some conjeeture, not even com- 
mitted to writing, till three hundred yean 
later. That this poetical narrative abounds 
with inconsistencies and unprobabilities 
which render it utterly undeserving of hk- 
torical credit, has been shown not more in- 
geniously than satisfactorily*. And yet 
the idea of rejectmg on that account, the 
concurrent testimony of antiquity, which 
tells us that Troy was taken by an arma- 
ment fitted out from Greece, has been al- 
ways justly treated as a learned delmum. 
Why is this, but because the concurrent 
testimony of successive generations, from 
the supposed event to the time we dispute 
about it, is exactly the sort of evidence 
which we want, and which the case allows? 
so that to require more, becomes, as Bo- 
lingbroke justly says, absurd. 

Against the whole weight of this evi- 
dence it is merely alleged, that a few ex- 
pressions and passages are found in the 
Pentateuch which must have been written 
after the time of Moses: such ds that a 
city which was originally called Laish, but 

• Bryjuit^s TreaUse on the Siage of Troj. 
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changed its name to that of Dan, after the 
Israelites had conquered Palestine, is yet 
4enominated Dan, in the book of Gene- 
sis ^; and that an allusion is made in Deu- 
teronomy f to the kings of Israel, which im- 
plies a writer subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. That the modem 
name, in the first instance, was substituted 
for the obsolete term Laish, by a tran- 
scriber who was more anxious to be easily 
understood by his readers, than to pre- 
serve the integrity of the text, it is abun- 
dantly natural to suppose : and the clause 
in Deuteronomy has eveiy appearance of 
being interpolated, perhaps from some re- 
mark at first added as a marginal note, by 

• Gren. juv. 4. See Marsh, p. 16. 

•f* " These are the kings that reigned over the land oi 
** Edom be/bre there reigned any king over the chiUJ/ren 
•♦ qf IsraelT* Gren. xxvL SI, Another passage occvipb, 
in which the intrusion of a margpinal remark is still more 
evident: Deut iii. 14. ^* Jair the son of Manasseh took 
•* all the country of Argob imto the coasts of Q^thurl 
•' and Maachathi, and called them after his pwi) jiapne^ 
^* Bashan-havoth^jair, unto this dayT" On a loss Jion^t 
principle, but leading to similar variations, the Samapti^ 
introduced into their copy of the Pentateuch some read* 
ings intended to justify their pretensions as to the sacred*^ 
S««i of Mount Gerizim, 
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an inconsiderate copyist in a later age. Si* 
milar errors are of most frequent occurrence 
in every ancient writer ; and their, effect is 
to furnish strong presumption against the 
authenticity of the passage itself; but no 
critic would venture to question the repur 
tation of the work in which they are found, 
on grounds so slight and easy of solution, 
even if its authenticity depended on no 
other evidence than the general testimony 
of antiquity. 

Yet such are the trivial errors, whick 
ore sometimes alluded to in general terms^^ 
as sufficient to overbear the various con-r 
current evidence in favour of the autheuf 
ticity of the Pentateuch, and to give pro- 
babiUty to the spurious account -of an 
apocryphal book, which states that the 
books originally written by Moses and 
Joshua, had been destroyed, and the defi- 
ciency supplied by inspiration delivere4 
to Ezra*, \ 

It is familiarly known to all who have 
turned their thoughts to thiis subject, that 

* See Apocrypha^ 2 Esdras, chap. xiv» 
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the book of Esdras has never been coiisi* 
dered as possessing the least claim to au*- 
thority, and gives the strongest grounds 
for suspicion from the internal evidence of 
)>oth style and matter. But there is no 
occasion for recourse to such disputable ar* 
guments. The providential preservation 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, agreeing in 
all essentials with the Hebrew, affords an 
irrefragable proof of the duthenticity of 
both*-: for it is known, first, how long be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity, the ten tribes 
under Hehoboam separated from their bre- 
Ithren; and secondly, how inveterate' an 
enmity existed between the two branches 
of the Hebrew stock. If, therefore, the 
authority of the uncanonical Esdras is to 
be admitted, the entire agreem«it between 
the writings which he pretends to ^ave re- 
stored to the Jews, and. the Samaritan 
copy of the law, remains to be accounted 
for ; and can only be ascribed to one of the 

* " As the Pentateuch is the only part c£ the Bible 
which is received by the Samaritans, their copies of it 
must have been derived, if not from those of their ances- 
tors, who seceded from the tribe of Judah, at least from 
some copy antecedent to the Babylonish captivity.'' 
Marsh's Lectures, p. ii. 1. x. 
4 
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following causes : either he adopted a copy* 
from the Samaritans, which had been re* 
ceiyed and observed by them from a re* 
mote period as sacred and authentic ; or he 
persuaded the bitter enemies of the tribe 
of Judah to credit his pretended revela- 
tion, and accept a history bearing the name 
of their revered ancestor and legislator; 
or the account given of himself by Esdraft 
'must be received as literally true, and the 
agreement between the copies ascribed to 
his miraculous inspiration. There is un- 
questionably a phsenomenon which can 
only be explained by one of the solutions, 
and we may safely leave objectors to take 
their choice among them. 

The authenticity of the Pentateuch im- 
plies, of course, its ardiquity. Still the 
questions are separate. The latter is briefly 
considered in Sect. III. It has become 
the less necessary to go at length into 
either of these subjects, since the recent 
publication of Dr. Graves; who employs 
the six first of his valuable Lectures in fij- 
leging the evidence for " the authenticity 
and truth of the Pentateuch \' and has be- 
sides, in his Appendix, minutely consider*- 
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ed the texts originally urged against it by 
Xe Clerc, subsequently refuted by Witsius, 
and most of them retracted by Le Clerc 
himself, together with the conclusions he 
had grounded on them. 



THE END OP VOL. I. 
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